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THE  AUTHOR'S  APOLOGY. 

I  did  not  think 
To  shew  to  all  the  world,  my  pen  and  ink 
In  such  a  mode  ;    I  only  thought  to  make 
I  knew  not  what ;  nor  did  I  undertake 
Therebye  to  please  my  neighbour, — no,  not  I ; 
I  (lid  it  my  own  self  to  gratify. 

llius  I  set  pen  to  paper  with  dehght. 

And  quickly  had  my  thoughts  in  black  and  white. 

For  having  now  my  method  by  the  end. 

Still  as  I  pulled  it  came  ;  and  so  I  penn'd 

It  down ;  until  it  came  at  last  to  be. 

For  length  and  breadth,  the  bigness  which  you  see. 

John  Bunyan. 

lliis  Apology  for  a  Book,  which  has  given  comfort 
and  delight  to  milhons,  is  perhaps  presumptuously  pre- 
jixed  to  the  following  pages — not  as  being  intended  to 
nieau  that  the  author  supposes  there  is  a  shadow  of 
resemblance  between  the  immortal  That,  and  the  ephe- 
meral TTiia,  but  as  expressing  in  simple  truth,  the  rise  and 
progress  of  "  Concealment." 


CONCEALMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

**  Twas  that  delig htfdl  season  when  the  broom 
Full-flowered  and  visible  oo  erery  steep 
Along  the  copses  runs  in  veins  of  gold.** 

WORDSWORTH. 


It  was  early  in  June,  when  a  day  of  gentle 
showers  had  been  succeeded  by  an  evening  of 
bright  and  gUstering  beauty,  that  two  fnends 
went  forth  together  to  partake  of  the  general 
gladness  of  nature,  and  to  contribute  their 
offering  of  intelligent  admiration,  to  that  ins- 
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tinctive  burst  of  joy  and  song  which  never  fails 
to  salute  a  world  so  green  and  so  be.iutiflil. 
The  ladies  directed  their  steps  towards  a  rising 
ground    a    short    distance    from    the    stately 
dwelling  they  inhabited,  and  after  gazing  for 
some  minutes  in  social  silence,  on  the  scene  of 
beauty  around  them,  they  proceeded  to  descend 
a  winding  path  through  a  rocky  and  tangled 
copse  wood,  until  they  reached  a  sheltered  and 
singularly  picturesque  bay.      Here  the  white 
sands  of  Ocean  met  the  sparkling  green  of  earth, 
and  the  clear  note  of  the  blackbird  from  the  ad- 
joining wood,  was  heard  in  discord  sweet  with 
the  soft;  ripple    of  the  ebbing  waters.      The 
friends    moved  along  with  that  sort  of   step 
which  marks  perfect  satisfaction  ^dth  the  pre- 
sent ;    their  desires  and  enjoyments  were  evi- 
dently comprised  for  the  time  being,  within  the 
varied  semi-circle  in  which  they  lingered,  now 
turning  to  the  glowing  west,  where  the  view 
was  bounded  by  a  wooded  point  running  far 
and  gracefully  into  the  sea,  and  then  retracing 
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minuter  touches  of  beauty  to  such  an  evening 
and  such  a  scene." 

"  It  is  indeed  quite  perfect/'  replied  her  com- 
panion, "  those  boats  seem  to  have  been  launched 
forth  from  the  canvass  of  some  old  master,  for 
our  particular  enjoyment;  they  seem  to  me 
like  familiar  portraits,  so  real,  yet  so  still,  sc» 
distinct  yet  so  softened;  how  admirably  do 
nature  and  art,  illustrate  each  other,  when  ])oth 
are  excellent.  When  you  spoke,''  she  continued, 
after  a  short  pause,  "  I  was  thinking  and  feeling 
that  this  evening  surpassed  every  other  I  have 
watched  from  this  bay,  and  tliey  are  not  few ; 
but  how  much  my  enjojTnent  of  it  is  increased 
from  being  shared  with  you." 

A  kind  pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  only 
answer,  and  the  speaker  went  on. 

"  I  cannot  help  hoping  it  may  be  exactly 
such  an  evening  when  Herbert  does  come,  and 
then  I  think  he  cannot  be  disappointed,  even 
after  all  the  Indian,  Greek  and  Italian  sunsets 
he  may  have  dazzled  his  eyes  withal." 
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"  No,  it  would  indeed  be  unreasonable  to  be 
disappointed  in  such  a  scene  as  this.  Dear 
Herbert !  what  a  noble  creature  he  was  when  he 
left  us  twelve  years  ago !  He  was  quite  above  all 
'skiey  influences'  then,  and  I  trust  is  so  still;  yet 
I  sometimes  tremble  to  think  that  the  world's 
praises  and  the  world's  pleasures  may  have 
tarnished  the  deamess  of  his  spirit,  as  the  cli- 
mates and  hardships  he  has  braved  must  have 
dimmed  his  glowing  cheek  and  eye.  But  why 
should  I  think  thus  ?  his  letters  are  full  of  clear, 
spirited  thought,  and  his  heart  seems  as  true 
and  affectionate  as  ever.'' 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,  replied  Clare ;  "  I  have  no 
misgivings ;  but,  my  dear  coz,  in  thinking  over 
the  last  few  years  of  my  poor  grand-father's  life, 
it  seems  more  and  more  strange  to  me,  that 
he  did  not  recall  Herbert  to  cheer  his  latter 
days — ^the  son  of  his  only  child,  the  heir  of  his 
name  and  fortune.  I  felt  that  I  was  nothing 
to  him,  he  barely  endured  me ;  yet  cold  and 
stoical  as  he  was,  he  had  nevertheless  an  innate 
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nobleness  of  character  which  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  young,  although  alas  !  it  did  not 
gain  their  love.  Do  explain  this  to  me,  for  I 
think  you  were  the  only  person  who  possessed 
his  confidence,  and  I  could  almost  have  loved 
him  when  he  looked  at  you." 

"  It  is  a  painful  history,  dear  Clare,  of  human 
error ;  I  hope  an  uncommon  one ;  but  you  shall 
hear  it,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  have  long  wished 
you  to  be  acquainted  with  it ;  it  recalls  some 
very,  very  mournful  days,  and  you  know  I  am 
a  cowardly  person  in  such  cases." 

Her  voice  became  slightly  tremulous,  but, 
after  the  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  she  went  on 
in  her  usual  composed  manner : 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  dear,  of  the  peculiarities 
of  my  poor  uncle's  character,  except  that  they 
were  rather  lessened  than  increased  by  age. 
He  was  more  stem  and  unbending  thirty  years 
ago  than  when  you  knew  him,  and  Heaven  only 
knows  with  what  anxiety  I  watched  for  any 
change.    He  had  set  his  heart  and  his  will  on 
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jour  father,  his  only  child  being  united  to  the 
daughter  of  a  very  £BiTOiirite  mster.  From  their 
earliest  years  it  had  been  understood  that  they 
were  destined  for  each  other;  the  time  for 
the  celebration  oi  the  marriage  was  even  fixed 
when  Mr  Loraine  who  was  then  at  Oxford  eloped 
with  the  lovely  being  you  had  the  happiness  to 
call  mother.  This  act  his  {either  nev^  could 
forgive.  This  was  the  cause  of  all  the  ftmily 
estrangement,  and  of  that  sad  catalogue  of 
sorrows  and  difficulties,  which  I  am  glad  to 
think  you  were  too  young  to  feel  then  or  to 
remember  now." 

^^  My  poor  fitther !  how  little  have  I  known 
of  his  history,  of  his  fiMilts,  of  his  sufferings; 
but  tell  me  of  her  who  was  most  injured ;  did 
she  forgive  ?" 

"  Most  entirely  !*' 

^^  And  did  not  this  convince  Sir  Edward  of 
his  error?" 

"  Far  firom  it,  he  only  thought  her  weak, 
himselfjualL*' 
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"  Did  she  suffer  much,  or  was  her  attach- 
ment one  more  of  habit,  than  of  choice?** 

"  Whatever  her  sufferings  might  be,  tliey 
were  cancelled  in  after  years  by  tlie  affection 
and  confidence  reposed  in  her  by  those  who 
liad  caused  them." 

"  What  an  angel  she  must  have  been  ! " 

"  No,  Clare,  she  was  only  a  woman ;  but  she 
had  perhaps  loved  too  well,  and  too  long  to 
allow  one  fault,  great  as  it  certainly  was,  to 
ol)literate  her  recollection  of  many  virtues." 

"  I  think  I  have  a  vague  impression  of 
hearing  of  the  death  of  a  relation  when  we  were 
abroad,  whose  name  I  never  heard ;  it  must 
have  been  this  noble  being — could  I  remem- 
ber it  ?" 

«  No,  I  think  not^for— " 

"  I  cannot,"  sud  Clare  warmly,"  I  cannot  help 
feeling  a  deep,  a  very  deep  interest  in  her  fate, 
more  I  think  than  in  that  of  my  erring  parents, 
for  they  were  at  least  happy  in  the  affection  of 
each  other,  while  ahe — " 
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"  While  she,  dearest^  is  happy  in  yours." 

"  OhP'  exclaimed  the  younger  lady  while  the 
colour  mounted  to  her  polished  temples  and 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands— ^Hs  it, 
can  it  be  possible  P' — 

^'  Do  not/'  repHed  her  companion  with  the 
most  soothing  gentleness  of  manner,  "  do  not 
let  us  say  more  on  the  subject  just  now.  You 
shall  to-night  have  a  packet  of  letters  I  have 
long  had  sealed  up  for  you,  and  they  will  ex- 
plain all  I  have  omitted.  Let  us  now  return 
home.  How  calmly  the  moon  is  looking  on  the 
great  deep  !  we  msff  read  a  lesson  of  composure 
there." 

The  walk  was  concluded,  as  it  had  com- 
menced, in  silence ;  and  the  friends  separated  fcr 
the  night,  with  feelings  on  the  one  side  of 
gratified  affection,  and  on  the  other  of  boundless 
veneration  and  love. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


"  Rerenge  wu  thine — Tliou  bad'at  the  power,  the  riglit. 
To  give  it  up,  wn  Heaven'!  own  act  to  llight." 
"  Tell  me  not.  Sir,  of  rights,  and  wronga,  or  powers  '■ 
I  felt  it  wHtbin — Vengeance  ja  not  oun !" 


BsFORB  the  promised  letters  reach  their 
destination,  it  may  be  proper  to  gire  the 
reader  a  little  information  concerning  the 
family  to  which  they  relate.  The  younger 
lady,  as  may  have  been  collected  £roro  the 
conversatioti  recorded,  was  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Lonune,  a  baronet  of 
old  knightly  fiunily,  and  goodly  possesuons. 
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nicidc  the  overland  journey  from  India^and^at  the 
time  our  story  commences,  was  luxuriating  among 
Grecian  temples  or  Italian  groves,  before  settling 
do\ni  for  life  as  an  English  country  gentleman. 
We  must  now  return  to  Miss  Loraine, 
who,  with  her  packet  of  letters,  is  by  this 
time  inclosed  in  her  own  apartment^  and  with 
tlie  eagerness  of  her  age  is  possessing  her- 
self of  a  real  romance,  the  actors  in  which 
were  those  she  most  loved  and  honoured.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  she  forgot  the  hours 
as  they  passed,  or  that  when  she  had  read  and 
re-read  the  letters,  and  at  last  felt  that  she 
must,  as  a  point  of  duty,  retire  to  rest, 
sleep  refused  to  come  till  the  morning  was 
far  advanced.  It  was  however  a  happy  sleep- 
lessness, and  may  she  never  experience  any 
other !  The  letters  were  deeply  interesting  to 
her  in  various  ways.  They  made  her  more 
acquainted  than  she  had  ever  before  been 
with  the  character  of  her  father.  They  added 
many  touches  to  the  peculiarities,  she  already 
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consider  that  I  am  more  unfortunate  in  being 
the  father  of  such  a  man  as  Loraine  than  you 
in  not  being  his  wife,— and  perhaps  I  owe  you 
an  apology,  for  ever  having  proposed  him  as 
your  husband.  My  reason  for  it  was,  that  I 
early  saw  in  you  the  qualities  I  consider  as 
most  important  to  the  well-being  of  mankind, 
and  1  felt  desirous  that  from  one  side  at  least 
my  descendants  might  learn  to  be  men,  not 
animals, — ^for  what  difference  is  there  between 
the  two,  except  the  power  to  obey  tlie  dictates 
of  reason  rather  than  those  of  instinct  ? 

"  When  the  fools  about  me,  talk  of  the 
temptations  of  youth,  and  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature,  my  patience  is  somewhat  tried ; 
but  I  do  not  speak, — I  only  resolve  to  act, 
and  I  find  that  composure  in  my  own  thoughts, 
of  which  they  endeavour  to  deprive  me.  My 
resolves  are  these  :  To  cut  off  the  entail  of  my 
estates  which  I  have  the  power  to  do,  and  to 
settle  them  on  you  and  your  second  son, 
should  you  marry  and  have  two  sons.   I  should 
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within  him,  he  will  rejoice  at  the  decision  I  have 
made ;  but  this  I   do  not  expect. 

"  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever  have  been 
led  to  write  so  long  a  letter  on  private  and  there- 
fore selfish  affairs,  but  the  present  conjuncture 
has  required  a  departure  from  my  ordinary  rule. 

"  Mrs.  Winifred  sends  her  compliments 
and  unites  with  me  in  requesting  that  you  will 
come  to  Delmer  as  soon  as  possible,  and  make 
arrangements  to  remain  here  in  future. 

«  Yours  faithfully, 

'*  EDWARU  LORAINE." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  letter  was 
little  less  than  torture  to  her,  whose  wrongs  it 
was  intended  to  redress.  Her  reply  to  it  was 
both  dignified,  and  touching :  she  implored  him, 
not  so  ftr  to  forget  what  was  due  to  her 
honour  and  delicacy,  as  to  carry  his  purpose 
into  execution.  She  declared  her  unalterable 
resolution  never  to  marry,  and  she  entreated 
Sir  Edward  for  her  sake,  to  become  reconciled 
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to  his  son^  and  to  endeavour  by  IdndnesB  and 
forgiveness^  to  gain  such  an  influence  over  his 
mind,  as  to  lead  him  to  those  views  of  use- 
fulness he  so  much  desired  him  to  possess. 
All  this  seemed  to  have  no  effect;  but  it 
appeared,  by  some  letters  firom  other  friends, 
that  this  conflict  of  emotions  had  nearly  brought 
JLady  Darcy  to  the  grave ;  and  during  this  crisis 
Sir  Edward  was  so  &r  jurevailed  upon  to 
change  his  purpose,  as  merely  to  disinherit 
his  son,  allowing  the  property  to  revert  to  his 
children*  The  next  letter  we  select,  is  from 
Mr.  Loraine  to  Lady  Darcy,  written  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  It  is  dated  ^'  Montpel- 
licr,  18— '* 

^  The  'suspicions  I  have  long  entertained 
oonceming  my  own  health  have  this  morning 
been  confirmed  by  my  physicians,  and  I  am 
informed  that  I  have  not  many  weeks  to  live. 
To  any  one  but  myself  and  you,  it  would  seem 
strange,  nay  almost  incredible,  that  in  such 
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circumstances,  you  are  the  person  to  whom  I 
should  instinctively  turnfor  comfort  and  support; 
but  I  do  it,  dear  cousin,  with  a  confidence  and 
a  repose,  which  assure  me  it  does  not  so  much 
arise  from  selfishness  as  from  a  desire  to  give 
a  last  testimony   to  your  ^excellent  virtues/ 
To  you  then  I  confide  my  wife  and  child.    To 
you  I  trust  for  those  kind  thoughts  and  memo- 
ries  of  one,  who  even  on  the  threshold  of  eter- 
nity feels  a  lingering  desire  to  be  remembered  by 
his  firiends.    That  worst  poverty,  the  poverty 
of  firiendship,  I  have  not  endured,  and  I  die  happy 
in  the  thought  that  when  my  noble  boy  does 
return  to  his  native  land  he  will  find  some 
warm  hearts  to   welcome  him  for  'poor  Lo- 
raine's  sake.'     It  is  strange  that  one  so  weak — 
and  so    erring  as    I  have  been    should    be' 
so   blessed    in   friends.     I    am    certain    that 
Seymour  and  Harvey  will  do  all  that  is  kind, 
and  judicious  in  the  arrangement  of  my  small 
affairs ;  but  it  is  to  you  that  I   intrust   my 
precious  things.   I  should  wish  them  to  reside 
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her  resolution  and  the  cause  of  it  to  Sir 
Edward.  She  did  not  attempt  or  even  wish 
to  work  upon  his  feelings;  and  in  her  intercourse 
with  him,  she  had  no  difficulty  in  repressing 
her  own.  She  was  however  much  affected  when 
he  said,  in  his  usual  composed  manner :  "  I 
should  wish  that  in  future  this  house  may  be  con- 
sidered the  home  of  the  ^iddow  and  the  orphan. 
Tell  tliem  so,  and  may  you  return  in  safety." 

Lady  Darcy  departed  with  a  lightened 
heart,  feeling  confident  from  her  knowledge 
of  Sir  Edward's  character,  that  liaving  once 
made  this  concession,  he  would  act  up  to 
it.  Her  journey  was  speedy,  and  safe.  She 
had  written  to  annotmce  her  coming,  and, 
what  at  another  time  might  have  produced 
emotion,  was  awed  into  composure  by  the 
approach  of  the  great  realizer  death.  Mr.  Lo- 
raine  only  lived  a  week  after  Lady  Darcy 'a 
arrival;  she  watched  by  his  dying  couch ;  she 
read  to  him  from  the  book  of  life.  She  sup- 
ported his  desolate  widow  though  the  first 
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ready  at  breakfast,  dinner  and  tea.  She  did 
not  fondle  her  daughter,  and  she  treated  Mrs. 
Winifred  with  proper  respect.  Had  Sir 
Edward  been  capable  of  feeling  self-reproach, 
he  would  have  experienced  it,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  daughter-in-law.  And 
what  human  being  shall  presume  to  say  he 
did  not  feel  it  ?  His  was  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  a  life  spent  in  doing  much  that  was 
right,  and  feeling  much  that  was  wrong.  The 
good  he  did,  was  not  so  much  a  movement  of 
the  heart,  as  of  the  understanding,  and  he  fell 
into  the  common  mistake  of  persons  with 
strong  heads,  and  weak  affections — a  scepticism 
as  to  all  he  had  not  himself  experienced. 

How  rarely  does  it  happen,  that  the  intellect 
improves  the  heart ;  but  how  often  that  the 
affections  enlighten  and  elevate  the  under- 
standing! How  blessed  is  the  union,  when 
both 'work  together  for  good,'  and  scatter  over 
this  life  of  sorrow,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
intellect  and  goodness ! 
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a 


What  P*§^*i>  nuiy  that  be  ?'* 

A  proper  gentlewoman  Sir,  and  a  kins  woman  of 
my  masters." 

•HAK8PEARE. 


Iv  fiEunily  pride,  or  rather  locality  pride  were 
a  pardonable  weakness,  it  might  have  been 
fofghren  in  the  possessor  of  Delmer  Hall,  and 
its  snrrotinding  oaks ;  but  in  these  days  of  sense 
andratiodnaiion,  and  long  words,  such  feelings 
we  know  are  not  tolerated.  Sir  Edward 
however  had  not  discovered  this  folly  to  be 
a  fotty,  simply  because  it  was  one  of  his  own, 
and   to  this  fortunate  circumstance    waa  it 
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owing,  that  the  place  remained  very  much  as 
it  had  been  left  by  the  *  capability  Browns'  of 
the  Elizabethan  period.  The  house  was  then 
new,  the  old  castle  we  before  mentioned  being 
considered  bv  its  then  master  as  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sea  breezes. 

Delmer  Hall  had  always  been  esteemed  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
time ; — the  oriel  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  and  at  the  two  ends  being  of  a  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  graceful  workmanship,  and  the 
chimnies  and  gables  exhibiting  a  degree  of  art 
and  ornament  which  we  of  these  degene- 
rate days  admire  and  vainly  attempt  to  imitate. 
A  carved  balustrade  surrounded  the  house  in 
a  square  form ;  and  the  ground  behind,  which 
had  a  natural  rise,  was  cut  into  broad  green 
terraces  and  abundantly  provided  with  the 
appropriate  yew  tree  ornaments.  The  usual 
formality  of  these  tortured  vegetables  was 
however  relieved  by  a  great  variety  of  rich 
flowering    shubs    which    formed  a   beautiful 
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contrast  to  the  back-ground  of  forest  trees 
expanding  themselves  in  all  their  native  family 
pride  over  the  turf  of  centuries.  Although  so 
near  to  the  great  '^  symbol  of  Eternity"  (as 
Barry  Ck)mwall  miscalls  the  sea^)  there  was  no 
trace  of  its  usually  blighting  influence,  and  no 
view  of  its  terrors.  Yet  a  few  minutes*  walk 
brought  it  before  you  in  its  loveliest  aspect. 

In  preparation  for  Sir  Herbert's  return  some 
slight  alterations  were  now  going  on  about 
the  place,  and  Lady  Darcy  had,  with  her 
usual  kindness,  taken  up  her  abode  with  Miss 
Loraine,  that  they  might  superintend  them 
together,  and  prevent  officious  improvers  from 
laying  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  a  single 
memorial  of  olden  times.  The  ladies  had  too 
much  real  taste  not  to  feel  that,  however  valu- 
able a  love  of  neatness^  and  uniformity  may  be 
in  domestic  economy,  it  is  pernicious  beyond 
expression  when  exercised  out  of  doors^  except 
where  a  garden  is  the  subject  of  it.  Then, 
it  is  admitted  that  neat  minds  and  neat  hands 
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are  useful  and  beneficial,  but  a  neat  wood,  and 
a  neat  rock, — Oh !  they  are  more  intolerable, 
than  a  neat  sermon  and  a  neat  speech  ! 

A  member  of  the   family,  who    has   been 
already  alluded  to,  now  demands  a  few  words, 
being  almost  as  venerable  as  the  oaks,  and  in 
her  way  as  stationary.  Mrs.  Winifred  Loraine 
was  a   distant  relation  of  Sir  Edward.     She 
had    resided    fifty  years    in   his   family,    and 
liad  been  known  during  tliat  period  to   walk 
out  only  four  times,  not  of  course  including 
in  tliis  calculation  her  attendance  at  the  family 
chapel,  which  being  only  across  a  paved  court, 
could    not    be    ranked    as    a  profane    walk. 
Whether  these  domiciliary   propensities  were 
the  cause,  or  the  effect  of  the  extreme  weakness 
of  her  imderstanding,  cannot  now  be  known ; 
but  so  it  was,  and  it  was  one  of  Sir  Edward's 
'^blessed  inconsistencies'*   that    with    all   his 
contempt  for  (weakness  in  general,  he  always 
exacted  from    others,   and  pud   himself,  the 
most  punctilious    respect  to  Mrs.  Winifred. 
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ing  faculties  should  have  perplexed  Rer  small 
apprehensions  with  those  subjects  on  which 
even  the  strongest  heads  are  apt  to  go  astray ; 
and  it  could  only  be  explained  by  her  having 
spent  her  youth  with  a  grandmother,  whose 
grandmother  had,  when  a  child,  sat  on  the  knee 
of  Charles  I ;  and  having  herself  been  be- 
trothed to  a  gallant  captain  who  was  killed  by 
the  monsters  of  the  American  revolution. 

If,  however,  these  rocks  of  offence  were 
avoided,  she  was  a  pleasing  specimen  of  a  race 
becoming  now  completely  extinct;  and  when 
she  was  seen  in  her  hours  of  composure  (which 
were  indeed  few  and  far  between)  leaning 
over  her  large  prayer  book  which  opened 
naturally  at  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles 
— ^her  high  cap  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  her 
embroidered  apron,  looking  as  if  they  had 
maintained  their  post  for  ages,  and  yet  \i4thout 
a  speck  to  dim  their  purity, — ^it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  regret,  that  so  venerable  a 
remnant  of  "the  wisdom  of  our    ancestors" 
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corum  and  inward  weariness  of  spirit,  during 
the  stated  visits  paid  to  Mrs.  Winifred's  apart* 
ments.  Here  as  in  every  other  gift  of  charity 
Lady  Darcy  excelled;  she  always  contrived  to 
turn  the  current  of  the  discourse  when  it  was 
verging  towards  a  violent  conclusion ;  and  with 
a  sweetness  peculiarly  her  own,  to  put  the  old 
lady  in  good  humour,  with  herself  and  those 
around  her.  It  is  true,  that  she  did  not 
always  escape  the  suspicion  of  tending  towards 
atheism,  and  still  more  of  being  inclined  to 
decapitate  her  king,  liut  there  are  exceptions 
to  every  rule,  as  the  grammars  endeavour  to 
impress  upon  us,  and  Lady  Darcy  was  this 
"excellent  wretch"  in  Mrs.  Winifred's  esti- 
mation. 

It  was  indeed  a  favourite  subject  of  specula- 
tion, with  those  given  to  speculate  on  such 
things,  to  ask  in  what  consisted  the  charm  by 
which  she  made  every  one  feel  happy  in  her 
presence,  and  shed  like  the  bountiful  sun,  her 
influence  on  the   old  and    young,   the  sweet 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  con- 
trast than  the  characters  of  Lady  Darcy  and 
Miss  Loraine  exhibited  where  both  were  ex- 
cellent. The  one  matured,  tried,  perfected  ;  all 
"  high  imaginations  brought  down,  all  aspira- 
tions" under  the  control  of  a  clear  under- 
standing, and  an  enlightened  conscience.  The 
other  in  the  first  glow  of  an  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament, young,  beautiful,  well  born,  with  an 
intellect  to  comprehend,  and  a  heart  to  feel, 
all  that  was  good  and  fair,  and  with  an 
expectation  of  the  future  even  brighter  tlian 
the  present  or  the  past.  Her  mind  was  both 
speculative  and  clear;  her  disposition  both 
ardent  and  diffident;  so  that  had  she  been 
placed  under  the  eye  of  a  less  discerning  guide 
than  Lady  Darcy,  she  might  have  been  obliged 
to  repress  many  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
which  were  always  certain  to  find  a  ready 
listener,  an  able  director,  and  an  indulgent 
friend,  in  this  her  second  mother.  She  had 
been  saved  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
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both  in  colouring  and  expression,  that  verj' 
few  people  agreed  in  their  opinion  of  it.  Its 
beauty  very  much  depended  on  who  she  was 
talking  to,  or  what  she  was  thinking  or  feeling 
about  at  the  moment.  Like  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke  "  she  had  a  clear  soul  shining 
through  a  vivid  body;"  and  those  acquainted 
with  her  varied  expression  knew  long  before 
words  could  speak  them,  the  colour  of  the 
thoughts  that  were  flitting  over  her  mind. 
She  xi'as  in  short  "  a  creature  formed  in  the 
very  poetry  of  nature,"  and  poetry  we  know  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  rule  and  measurement; 
but  speaks  to  the  spirits  of  others  in  its  own 
way. 
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**  No  word  is  fair  enongh  for  thing  so  fair. 
Nor  erer  was  there  epithet  could  grace 
That  hy  much  praising  which  we  must  impair. 
And  where  the  pen  fails,  pencils  cannot  shew  it 
Only  the  sonl  may  be  supposed  to  know  it' 


r* 


Drayton. 


A  FEW  dajs  after  the  evening  walk  and  con- 
versation detailed  in  the  first  chapter,  the  ladies 
being  at  breakfiELSt,  the  post  bag  made  its 
appearance  and  contained  a  long  looked  for 
letter  ;  the  letter  from  Sir  Herbert  which  was 
expected  to  fix  the  week,  perhaps  the  very 
day,  of  his  return.  It  was  addressed  to  Lady 
Darcy  and  dated  firom  Corfu.  To  satisfy  Miss 
Loraine's  impatience  they  read  it  together  in 
silence ;  it  was  as  follows : 
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"  My  dearest  mother, 

"  I  think  I  never  felt  so  much  the  happiness* 
of  being  allowed  to  address  you  by  this  name, 
as  on  this  occasion,  when  my  heart  is  too  fiill, 
and  too  happy,  to  write  of  any  thing  but  its 
own  joy  to  one,  who  has  ever  added  strength 
to  its  best  aspirations.  In  these  fair  isles  of 
Greece,  my  hour  has  come  and  my  destiny 
is  fixed.  You  have  often  wished  this  to  be;  and 
here  I  have  found  the  benig  whose  loveliness 
surpasses,  far  surpasses,  every  ^'ision  of  my  ima- 
gination, and  whom  I  feel  very  certain  is  worthy 
to  be  your  adopted  daughter  and  the  sister  of 
Clare.  It  is  true,  I  am  in  love.  But  the  love  of 
twenty-eight  is  not  blind ;  it  is  only  deep,  and 
its  object  insures  that  it  must  be  lasting. 

"  On  my  arrival  here  above  a  month  ago, 
I  was  warmly  and  affectionately  received  by 
my  father's  old  friend,  Lord  Seymour,  who 
with  his  lady  has  been  some  time  resident  at 
Corfu.  They  insisted  on  my  making  their 
villa  my  head-quarters,     I   could  not  resist 
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several  months  at  a  very  retired  convent  in  a 
wild  part  of  Calabria;   that  these  months  were 
rendered  delightful  by  the  society  and  kindness 
of  this  lady,  by  name  Theresa  Doria.     They 
learned  from  the  superior  of  the  convent  that 
she  was  of  a  noble  family,  but  that  owing  to 
her   father's   extravagance,    she   was   without 
fortune,  and  had  lately  retired  to  this  convent 
where  she  intended  shortly  to  take  the  veil. 
The  Seymours  had  become  strongly  attached  to 
her,  and  could  not  endure  to  think,  that  one  so 
gifted,  and  so  young,  should  be  lost  to  a  world 
she  was  intended  to  charm  and  to  embellish. 
They    entreated  her  to  accompany  them  to 
Corfu.      She   was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  and  along  with  a 
female  attendant,  who  has  been  her  companion 
from  childhood,  has  formed  a  part  of  their  fa- 
mily, for  above  a  year.    Their  affection  for  her 
has  daily  increased ;  and  yet  this  precious  gem 
they  do  not  refuse  to  me.    It  is  my  happy  des- 
tiny to  plaoe  her  in  a  situation  which  cannot 
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love,   and   believe  me   ever  your  affectionate 
son,  "  Herbert  Loraine." 

"  How  extraordinaiy,  how  unexpected !" 
were  the  first  words  uttered  by  Miss  Loraine, 
in  a  somewhat  agitated  manner. 

"  Unexpected  certainly,  dear  child,  but  not 
extraordinary,"  said  Lady  Darcy  smiling.  "Poor 
Herbert !  he  is  indeed  far  gone,  and  earnestly 
do  I  pray  it  may  be  for  his  happiness;  let  us 
see  what  Lady  Seymour  says." 

"  Wliat  kind  of  person  is  Lady  Seymour?" 

"  The  kind  of  person  to  delight  in  conducting 
a  love  affair,  particularly  in  a  fine  climate.  I 
believe,  however,  she  has  a  kind  heart,  and  her 
husband  is  a  truly  excellent  person^  and  one 
of  Herbert's  guardians." 

Lady  Seymour's  letter  was  full  of  rapture  at 
*'  this  dear  child"  of  her  affections  meeting 
with  one,  in  every  respect,  so  worthy  of  her ; 
and  of  despair  at  the  idea  of  parting  with  her. 
This,  she  dedaredi  she  could  not  do  till  August 
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before  we  see  him ;  but  I  truly  rejoice  that  he 
has  found  this  vision  of  his  imagination  any- 
where." 

"  Independently  of  Herbert's  happiness, 
which  I  trust  is  secured,"  said  Lady  Darcy,  "  I 
have  a  selfish  satisfaction  in  this  news,  which 
I  cannot  resist  telling  you.  It  is,  that  I  may 
now  claim  you  as  my  own :  be  as  much  here 
as  you  and  they  like;  but  let  my  home  be 
yours.  It  is  rather  presumptuous  to  transport 
you  from  a  Hall  to  a  cottage  but—" 

"  But  you  know,  that  I  shall  enjoy  love  in 
a  cottage  with  you,"  interrupted  Clare,  "  more 
than  any  thing  else  in  a  Hall.  Yes,  I  am 
yours  from  henceforth;  I  always  told  you  I 
felt  happier  in  that  little  room^  looking  into  the 
rosary,  than  in  any  other  I  ever  inhabited.  I 
must  read  Herbert's  letter  again — it  is  a  singu-* 
lar  history—youngs  beautiful,  ^fled,  friend- 
less and  almost  a  nun.  By  the  way,  what  will 
Mrs.  Winifred  say  to  that?  But  seriously  the 
difference  of  religion  is  a  great  nusfortune — 
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of  Englishwomen,  on  this  subject,  high  toned, 
and  that  it  meets  with  the  respect  it  merits 
from  the  other.     I  fear  it  is  not  so  in  Italy.*' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  tliere 
entered  a  little  old  man,  with  a  ruddy,  weather- 
beaten  face,  in  a  suit  of  rather  brown  black, 
grey  w^orsted  stockings  and  short  gaiters;  and 
altogether  with  a  look  of  such  individual  oddity, 
tliat  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  decide, 
from  his  appearance,  to  what  caste  he  belonged. 
His  eyes  were  light  blue,  but  not  bright;  his  coat 
pockets  stood  out  on  both  sides  in  a  remark- 
able way,  and  his  shoes  looked  as  if  they  had 
never  experienced  the  comfort  of  being  black. 
There  was  a  placid  look  about  his  face  that 
shewed  him  to  be  quite  xmtempted,  either  by 
the  visitations  of  strong  feeling,  or  of  bad 
temper;  his  voice,  as  he  addressed  the  ladies, 
was  of  that  low  and  somewhat  monotonous 
tone,  that  suited  his  unpretending  appearance, 
and  there  was  a  confidingness  in  his  manner 
of  entering  the  room  which  shewed  him  to  be 
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a  welcome,   and  never   an   unexpected    vigi- 
tor. 

"  Good  morning,  ladies — ^hope  I  see  you  well — 
charming  weather — ^beautiful  lights  and  shades, 
fine  sketching  weather — not  too  hot— called  at 
&e  cottage.  Lady  Darcy,  found  you  were  here, 
bat  Mr.  Hill  insisted  on  making  me  a  cup  of 
excellent  tea,  and  as  I  wanted  to  wash  in  a 
few  select  bits,  was  glad  to  sit  down — they 
were  very  kind  to  me,  always  are,  extremely 
so." 

All  this  came  out  with  such  quiet  velocity 
that  the  ladies  had  not  yet  found  a  pause 
to  welcome  their  old  friend,  Mr.  Willis 
whose  whole  history,  feelings,  passions,  and 
ahns,  may  be  comprehended  in  these  two 
wordsA-waUdng  and  sketching.  Whether  he 
walked  to  sketch,  or  sketched  to  walk,  it  would 
be  difficidt  to  decide;  he  certainly  lived  to 
walk  and  sketch,  neither  of  which  he  did  well ; 
b«it  that  was  of  Uttle  consequence,  they  made 
him  happy  and  therefore  who  can  deny  him 
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the  praise  of  being  a  vnse  man.  Perhaps  few 
people  ever  more  deserved  to  be  happy  than  he 
did^  from  the  remarkable  absence  of  evil  pro- 
pensities, and  the  great  benevolence  of  his 
feelings  as  far  as  they  went,  towards  every 
animate  and  inanimate  production. 

He  was  an  old  bachelor,  yet  so  beloved  by 
children,  that  they  always  came  to  welcome  him 
on  his  retmn  home,  from  his  summerwanderings 
in  the  village  where  he  lived.  He  was  quite  inde- 
pendent in  circimistances,  yet  so  simple  in  liis 
habits,  that  the  possibility  of  riding  on  horse- 
back, or  of  ascending  the  top  of  a  coach,  never 
occurred  to  him  as  a  desirable  means  of  lessen- 
ing the  fatigues  of  his  pilgrimage.  He  might 
have  been  encountered,  in  the  same  untroubled 
mood,  plodding  along  the  dusty  highroads  of 
England ;  among  the  green  vallies  of  Wales, 
Westmorland  and  Scotland;  among  the  gla- 
ciers of  Switzerland ;  the  olive  groves  of  Italy, 
the  temples  of  Greece,  the  tea  plantations  of 
the  Celestial  Empire    and  the    banyan  trees 
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Miss  Loraine  was  really  fond  of  Mr  Willis, 
— ^she  was  amused  with  Iiis  character,  and  had  a 
fellow  feeling  for  his  pursuit,  but  his  appearance 
at  this  moment  was  peculiarly  mal  a  propos. 
To  be  condemned  to  the  society  of  a  man  or 
woman  vn.th  one  idea  when  the  mind  is  pre- 
ocupied  by  a  strong  feeling  and  many  thoughts, 
is  a  great  trial  in  its  way,  and  Clare  was  yet 
too  young,  and  too  true  to  use  the  ^^  gift  of 
speech  to  conceal  her  thoughts."  She  could 
not  therefore  resist  saying — 

"  We  have  just  heard  from  my  brother ;  you 
remember  him,  Mr  Willis  ?" 

Mr  Willis,  who  was  by  this  time  arranging 
a  number  of  little  card  drawings,  preparatory  to 
vfaahing-in,  replied  in  his  usual  tone : 

**  Yes — a  very  promising  young  man — a 
)>eautiful  touch.  I  told  you  I  met  him  at 
Delhi,  and  we  exchanged  sketches. — Fine  se- 
lect subject  is  that." 

^*  Well  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  an  Italian 
lady.' 
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"Really!  May  I  just  b^  a  plate  and  a  little 
water — that  from  the  nnr  will  do, — ^better  as 
being  warm — going  to  be  married — hope  the 
lady  is  a  lover  of  the  urtS'^he  would  not  be 
liappy  without  that, — so  fine  a  taste  as  Sir 
Herbert  has.  Now  for  the  sky, — always  begin 
with  the  sky, — ^before  I  wash  in  my  sky,  I 
think  I  must  go  and  ask  Mrs  Winifred  how 
she  does,  and  the  cat  poor  thing,— and  then, 
Miss  Loraine,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt us. — I  always  tell  my  friends  of  your  skill 
in  the  arts.  Bless  me  I  have  lost  my  best 
sketch — a  sad  thing  indeed." 

This  was  said  with  such,  an  expression  of 
real  concern  that  Lady  Darcy's  sympathies 
were  excited,  and  she  went'over  the  mass  of 
little  cards,  till  the  best  sketch  was  recovered, 
and  the  old  man  left  the  room  in  restored 
tranquillity.  They  were  left  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes to  pursue  the  present  train  of  their 
dioughtSy  when  a  message  was  brought  from 
Mrs  Winifred  desiring  to  see  them  immediate- 
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ly.  They  went  rather  consdence-stricken, 
and,  fearing  that  Mr  Willis  who  was  fond  of 
telling  news  in  a  quiet  way  might  have  made  the 
important  communication  to  the  old  lady  before 
it  had  occurred  to  them  to  do  so,  and  that  the 
affair  would  assume  in  her  eyes  a  double  black- 
ness from  this  want  of  respect  to  herself,  they 
found  her,  as  they  expected,  in  a  tremulous 
state  of  anger  and  indignation. 

"  So,  ladies,  you  have  come  at  last ; — that  1 
have  lived  to  see  this  day — this  dreadful  day ! 
die  heir  of  Sir  Edward  Loraine  married  to  an 
Indian — a  black  heathen  !'* 

"  An  Indian,  my  dear  Mrs  Winifred — an 
Italian  you  mean— «  beautiful  Italian,"  said 
Clare  eagerly,  glad  to  have  the  power  of  alle- 
viating the  blow. 

"  He  told  me  it  was  an  Indian ;  but  it  is  all 
the  same,  these  Italians  are  as  bad  as  heathens; 
and  almost  as  black.  The  Pope  is  an  Italian, 
I  know  all  about  it, — ^my  great  grand  mother 
married  an  Italian^  and  he  ran  away,  and  left 
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ways  hated  'em.— She's  a  nun  too  I  suppose ; 
they  're  all  nuns  in  Italy. — Is  she  a  nun  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Clare,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
repress  a  fit  of  merriment.  Lady  Darcy  seeing 
her  state,  went  on — "  She  is  not  a  nun,  and 
she  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful  and  amiable. 
Lady  Seymour,  whose  friend  she  is,  thinks 
Herbert  a  very  fortunate  man,  in  meeting  vritix 
such  a  wife.  Don't  you  think  Theresa  a  very 
pretty  name,  and  you  know  she  will  soon  lose 
the  other  you  dislike  so  much." 

^^  I  hate  all  about  it,  I  only  hope  she  is  not 
a  Papist ;  to  think  of  any  body  being  the  mis- 
tress of  this  house  without  an  English  tongue 
in  her  bead.  Who  can  order  dinner,  O  dear! 
O  dear !  I  must  die,  indeed  I  must.  What 
will  Mrs  Dobbins  say,  and  Mr  Higgs — ^it  will 
kill  Mr  Higgs.  It  was  only  yesterday  Mr 
Higgs  said  to  ryie :  Well,  Mrs  Winifred,  I  hope 
we  may  live  to  see  Sir  Herbert  married  to  a 
lady  I  a  real  lady  like  yourself,  one  who  would 
keep  the  house,  preserve   the  dignity  of  the 
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family,  not  walk  but  after  dinner ;  attend  to 
needle-woik,  read  a  little  on  8iinday8%  O  Mf 
Higgs  i$  a  sensible  man  !'^ 

This  apostrophe  to  Mr  Higgs^s  merits  amused 
Ae  listeners  not  a  little.  He  was  Sir  £d^ 
ward's  agent  in  the  neighbotiring  town^  had 
made  his  will,  and  therefore  knew  of  his  legacy 
to  Mrs  Winifired,  and  had  since  become  won-^ 
derfhlly  assiduous  in  his  attentioiiB*  It  was 
idso  intended  as  a  side  hit  at  Miss  Londne's 
love  of  reading  and  her  out  of  door  propensities, 
which  were  much  condemned  by  Mr  Higgs 
and  his  coterie.  As  the  storm  seemed  gra- 
dually subsiding,  and  Mr  Higgs  was  seen  at 
this  moment  approachii^  the  side  entrance. 
Lady  Darcy  and  Clare  ventured  to  leave  the 
old  lady  to  the  consolation  she  was  sure  to 
recave.  The  former  went  to  her  own  room  to 
answer  Herbert's  letter,  and  there  Clare  agreed 
to  join  her  after  she  had  jprovided  happiness 
for  Mr  Willis  in  the  form  of  heir  last  sketch- 
book. She  found  him  established  as  usual  in 
one  of  the  reoeases  of  the  library  formed  by 
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the  oriel  window  busily  engaged  in  waskmg'4»f 
and  quite  unconscious  of  the  tempest  he  had 
raised  in  Mrs  Winifred's  apartment.  Miss 
Loraine  brought  all  her  best  and  all  her  worst 
sketches  round  him^  added  to  them  seven  port- 
folios of  the  (bawings  of  other  amateurs  and 
artists^  and  conduded.her  amiable  attentions 
by  asking  him  how  far  hia  summer  excursion 
was  to  extend. 

**  Am  now  on  my  way  to  the  Land^s  End 
which  I  expect  to  reach  this  day  week^  then 
intend  to  coast  it  all  the  way  from  Bristol 
through  South  and  North  Wales— castles  very 
fine-^and  make  my  way  by  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  to  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Then  to 
Johnny  Groat's  house — and  get  back  to  enjoy 
my  tea  at  home  the  end  of  October.  1  shall 
have  a  treat  for  you  then^  Miss  Loraine — such 
subjects !" 

*^  You  will  pass  near  my  cousin's  Highland 
place  Glenleven;  have  you  ever  been  there  ?  It 
is  either  in^  or  near,  Appin  I  think." 

^  To  be  sure  I  have— a  channing  romantic 
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qwty  I  can  AaUh  it  ibr  jou -thifl  miomeiii**^ 
heie  is  a  deoo  card;  the  iLouaekeiper  is  an 
excellent  womaii^  .-gave  jne  a  Tory  good  cup 
of  tea,— «iitetrpay^raBMiher  Tiflit  thia  snm- 


mer/' 


In  a  few  miiuKtea  .tbe.'diiawing  was  completed 
and  presented  to  Miss  Loraine  who  eiquxased 
a  daaire  of  shewii^  it  to*  her.oottsin^  and  leflrthe 
room  for  that  purpose^  She  sndled,  as  she 
went,  at  the  maanerrin  wfaudi;  this  HigUand 
casde  seemed  to  starti  without  support  or  any 
centre  of  gavity,  from  the  side  of  a  volcanio 
mountain^  and  she  said  h<ddtng  it  up  before 
Lady  Darcy — 

^  I  have  brought  you  a  '^  counterfeit  present- 
ment" of  your  Highland  castle ;  but  I  hope  for 
your  sake  and  your  housekeeper's  that  it  is  not 
m  quite  so  hopeless  a  condition/' 

**  No  indeed,  it  is  a  shocking  caricature,  and 
yet  somewhat  of  a  likeness,'^  said  Lady  Darcy 
laughing;  *'  but  suppose  we  go  and  see  it  our* 
selves ;   the  idea  had  crossed  my  mind  before, 
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and  it  would  be  an  agreeable  way  of  spending 
the  autumn.  I  have  long  wished  to  visit  it 
again,  and  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
people.     I  see  you  like  it  by  your  face.'* 

"  O  it  woxild  be  delightfxil— quite  delightful 
to  see  you  among  Highland  lairds,  and  a  laird 
yourself." 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you ;  you  cannot  have  a  pro- 
per respect  for  me,  or  a  due  idea  of  my  dignity 
till  you  see  me  there ;  but  do  write  your  letter 
to  Herbert,  as  I  believe  this  is  the  last  day  for 
the  Corfu  packet,  and  we  can  build  our  High- 
land castles  afterwards.'^ 
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CHAPTER    V. 

**  She  ipeakf-** 
O  tpeak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o*er  my  head» 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  Hearen 
Unto  the  white-upturned,  wondering  eyes. 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  beatrides  the  lazy  pacing  clouds, 
And  saili  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.** 

8{IAK8PEAR£. 


It  was  a  night  of  sid-passing  beauty,  a 
Grecian  night  in  July,  and  the  lovers  lingered 
longer  than  usual  in  their  accustomed  station 
on  the  terrace  of  Lord  Seymour's  villa  where, 
amidst  a  grove  of  orange  atid  pom^ranate,  they 
ov^ooked   the  silvery  waters  of  the   Ionian 
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sea.  Lady  Seymour  was  reclining  on  a  couch 
indthin  the  saloon  which  opened  into  the 
balcony;  her  husband  was  writing  letters  by 
her  side  for  the  English  packet.  At  last  he 
said  looking  out ;  **  I  do  hope  they  are  settling 
the  affair  to-night ;  I  begin  to  feel  for  Herbert 
being  so  long  detained  on  his  return  home^ 
although  he  is  too  much  in  love  to  feel  for 
himself;  but  the  succession  to  such  an  estate 
brings  much  business  with  it,  and  it  is  said 
there  is  soon  to  be  a  dissolution  of  parliament ; 
he  must  stand  for  the  county." 

"  My  dear  Seymour,  do  not  be  so  dreadfully 
English  as  to  talk  of  business,  and  parliament, 
and  standing  for  counties  on  such  a  night  as 
this— it  is  quite  barbarous.  I  do  believe  you 
have  a  hankering  after  these  things  yourself, 
that  makes  you  pity  Herbert  who  is  much  too 
well  employed  to  Uiink  of  such  dull  realities.*' 

Lord  Seymour  smiled,  and  did  not  contradict 
her.  He  went  on :  ^'  I  cannot  help  tliinking 
there  is  sometliing  singular  in  Theresa's  con- 
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Moon,"  said  Lady  Seymour  5  "  I  hope  you 
have  not  tlurown  her  into  the  sea  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  lier  obstinacy." 

"She  desired  that  you  would  excuse  her 
appearing  again  to-night.  She  has  gone  to 
lier  room.  Docs  the  packet  really  sail  to- 
morrow Lord  Seymour?  Another  month 
gone." 

"  Yes,  and  your  letters  are  not  begun.  This 
won't  do,  Loraine,  in  England.  Do  remember 
to  tell  your  agent  to  be  active,  in  case  of  a 
dissolution.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  write  also 
to  Lady  Darcy  or  your  sister." 

"  I  intended  it,  and  I  was  in  hopes,  I  might 
have  fixed  the  time  of  my  return— but — " 

'^  But,  '  the  Moon,  the  inconstant  Moon,' 
wills  it  not  80,^*  said  Lady  Seymotir  rising  and 
leaving  the  room  with  the  resolution  of  perform^ 
ing  her  promises  to  her  husband.  She  proceed* 
ed  straight  to  the  apartment  of  Theresa  with  the 
intention  of  being  very  decided ;  but  the  scene 
that  presented  itself  almost  made  her  start. 
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'^  Ah  !  nothing  nothing,  my  kind  my  dear 
friend,  I  am  often  thus.  I  am  weak,  very 
weak.  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  his  wife.  A 
could  almost  worship  him,  yet  I  wish  him  to 
renounce  me,  to  return  to  his  friends — to  his 
country.     He  deserves  a  better  fate.'' 

^^  If  I  did  not  beUeve  you  to  be  nervous  and 
ill  to-night,  Theresa,  I  should  really  be  angry 
with  you.  Herbert  thinks  he  has  found  in 
you  the  only  person  who  can  i^iake  him  happy. 
He  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  he  is 
surely  the  best  judge  of  what  he  likes.  You 
confess  that  your  affections  are  entirely  his. 
Indeed,  if  they  were  not,  you  would  be  a 
monster ;  so  that  unless  you  have  made  a  vow 
of  self-torture,  my  imagination  is  at  a  loss  to 
reach  the  motives  of  your  present  conduct." 

"  O  spare  me,— spare  me!" 

"  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  spare  you,  for  I  think 
you  are  wrong,  although  I  am  too  much  a 
woman  to  confess  that  to  Herbert  or  to 
Seymour ;  but  as  Loraine  is  situated,  it  is  un« 
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this  manner  it  would  have  been  in  character, 
for  I  have  been  making  scenes  all  my  life^  and 
if  it  had  not  been  that  Seymour  had  character 
enough  to  keep  me  right,  I  should  have  dis- 
appeared before  now,  from  good  society. 
Now  although  I  can't  help  being  odd  myself, 
I  don't  like  to  see  other  people  attempting  it-— 
and  you  of  all  people  in  the  world.  However, 
the  concession  is  made,  so  I  forgive. — Good 
night." 

"  Lady  Seymour,  hear  me. 

"  Not  a  word  more.     Addio. 

As  Lady  Seymour  passed  in  the  saloon, 
she  could  not  resist  looking  in  and  saying  in 
her  usually  playful  manner,  "  Well,  Sir  Herbert, 
I  am  a  better  lover  than  you,  for  I  have  got  it 
fixed  for  next  week.*' 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

"  I  am^  in  very  truth." 

'^  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks.  May  I  not 
diank  her  myself?" 

*'  No,  that  would  undo  it  all;  besides  it  is  full 


others,  to  load  an  arniv  to  cone 
a  mutiny,  and  to  ditiuse  happi, 
home." 

There  was  an  energy  in  his  fri 
a  devotedness  to  what  he  thougl 
gained  for  him  the   love  and  tht 
others  in  a  very  singular  degree, 
ratio  was  to  Hamlet,  he  was  fom 
all  who  loved  him ;  and  such  was  the 
of  his  nature,  that  it  would  have  b 
as  difficult  to  make  him  think  life  i 
thing,  as  it  is  to  make  others  think  i 
He  was  peculiarly  formed  for  a  lif< 
of  usefulness,   of  zeal  in  the  serv 
country,  and  like  the  hero  of  our 
John  Moore,  he  was  more  Br^i'"^^- 
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CHAPTER   Vl. 


"Western  fan ! 
**  I*  doM  so  iar  adTiBoad?  I  left  myeonch 
Scarcely  an  hoar  ago.** 

**  Yon  are  deceired, 
Thnt  hoon  have  paat,  but  paat  bj  yon  tmheededi 
Who  bare  the  while  in  silent  stillness  sat. 
Like  ooe  forlorn,  that  has  no  need  of  time.** 

JOANIIA  BAILUS* 


On  the  evening  before  the  day  fixed  for 
Ihe  marriage,  Theresa  observed,  firom  her 
wmdow,  the  Seymonrs  and  Herbert,  embark 
in  a  small  caique.  She  watched  their  pro- 
gress imtil  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  con- 
duded  that  they  had  gone  to  the  Old  Harbour 
and  might  be  absent  some  hours.  She  knew 
diat  aome  apartments  had  been  there  prepared 
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for  her  reception  during  the  few  days  that  in- 
tervened between  the  marriage  and  the  sailing 
of  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  them  to 
Trieste,  for  she  had  expressed  so  strong  a 
desire  to  avoid  Italy,  that  Herbert  had  fixed 
upon  this  as  the  most  desirable  route. 

Tlieresa  sat  at  the  window  her  head  leaning 
on  her  hand,  and  gazing  on  vacancy,  while 
Zebba  was  moving  about  the  apartment, 
collecting  the  bridal  gifts  which  were  carelessly 
scattered  around,  and  making  the  usual  pre* 
parations  for  a  removal.  They  did  not 
exchange  w^ds  with  each  other,  but  Zebba 
frequently  cast  a  long  and  scrutinizing  glance 
at  her  mistress  a  mingled  look  of  affection 
and  pity  which  seemed  strange  in  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  now  placed.  They  were  not 
to  be  separated.  The  tie  which  had  so  long 
bound  them  to  each  othor  was  not  to  be 
broken.  It  was  to  be  Btill  farther  confirmed, 
and  their  wandering  and  firiendlesa  existence 
was  about   to  be  exchanged   for  wwldii  f<v' 


fioends,  far  a  ocMmtry;  and  yet  tbej  were  sad. 
There  is  always  scMnetfaiiig  indescribably  ma- 
]siidu%  in  tfaeeroiiiig  before  a  manrisge,  and 
£hey  must  indeed  have  callons  hearts  and  eold 
■naginationfi^  who  do  not  ejqperienoe  the  op- 
pressire  power  of  sudi  moments.     If  ahajqiy 
borne  is  to  be  kft— the  iaoes  yon  hare  loi^ed 
and  honoured,  £rom  the  first  moment  of  yonr 
friitence^   to  be   no  mare  yonr  daily  cora^ 
paniims  —  it  matters  not,    diat  yonr    ptos- 
pects  are  bright,   that  yonr  love  is  strong, 
diat  yonr  hope  is  hig^  you  are  giving  np 
what  never  can  retom — you  are  laondiing 
into  undisooTered  r^ons  —  you  are  leaving 
a  haven  of  secority  for  a    sea— -bright  it 
may  be  —  but  stiU  a  sea  of  billows  and  of 
itorms.    If  &e  hajqyy  and  the  cherished  feel 
thus,  what  must  it  be  to  those,  who  have  only 
ezperienoed  the  sadness  of  life  who  know  the 
selfishness  q£  the  world,  and  are    naturally 
disposed,  to  judge;  the  future  by   the  past? 
They  aba  lov^  they  also  hope,  but  can  they 
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avoid  experiencing  at  such  marked  moments 
the  sensation,  as  if  some  distant  danger  were 
mingled  with  the  effort  they  are  about  to  make 
for  happiness,  and  for  peace  ? 

Theresa  grasped  in  her  hand  a  small  packet 
of  letters,  and  now  rising  she  gave  them  with 
a  sort  of  shudder,  to  her  attendant,  but  did 
not  speak  her  wishes  regarding  them. 

"Yes,  Signora,  they  shall  be  destroyed. 
O  do  not  look  thus,  do  let  me  call  Padre  Ste^ 
&no.  He  has  made  me  happy,— he  has  told 
me  we  are  right,  that  we  are  intended,  by  the 
Holy  Mother,  to  gain  others  to  the  true  faith.'^ 

"  My  poor  Zebba,  he  can  do  me  no  good. 
Give  me  my  veil;  I  shall  meet  no  one  now ; 
and  come  to  me  on  the  terrace,  when  you  see 
them  turn  the  point,  from  the  Old  Harbour.  I 
wish  to  be  alone  till  then.'* 

As  Theresa  passed  a  mirror  in  the  drawing 
room  on  her  way  to  the  balcony,  the  sadness 
of  her  own  figure  seemed  to  strike  her,  and 
she  mentally  exclaimed:  <^Is  this  the  aspect 
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Every  word  he  said,  seemed  but  to  increase 
her  agitation ;  at  length  sinking  down  on  her 
knees  before  him  she  said  in  a  low,  rapid 
voice: 

'^  O  Herbert,  speak  not  thus,  I  implore  you. 
By  all  the  love  you  bear  me,  by  all  the  hap- 
piness you  have  conferred  upon  me,  by  the 
depths  of  my  affection  for  you,  I  implore  you 
to  renounce  me.  Return  to  your  country,  be  to 
your  family  the  blessing  they  expect,  take  me 
not  with  you  to  blight  the  gladness  of  your 
home,  to  cast  my  dark  veil  over  your  bright, 
bright  fortunes.  I  have  always  been  desolate — 
I  ought  always  to  be  so — I  can  bear  it  to  the 
end— and  the  remembrance  of  you  will  be  to 
me  a  happiness." 

**  Theresa,  have  I  deserved  this  ?''  he  said  as 
he  raised  her  gently  from  the  ground,  and 
supported  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Yes,  for  you  have  been  all  that  is  noble, 
and  kind,  and  generous  ; — you  have  been  light, 
and  I  have  been ^' 

^'  And  would  you  therefore  send  me  from 
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my  duty,  leaving  the  rest  to  Heaven.  I 
never  felt,  till  I  knew  you,  that  there  is  that 
which  I  could  not  renounce — ^where  even  the 
voice  of  dutv  itself  would  be  in  vain.  But  I 
have  not  been  called  to  this  conflict.  I  give 
up  no  duty  in  loving  you,  in  taking  you  to  a 
home  and  a  country,  which  I  trust  you  will 
soon  feel  to  be  yours  also.  England  has  not 
indeed,  these  delicious  groves — this  balmy  air — 
but  my  Theresa  does  not  grieve  to  leave  these 
for  my  sake." 

"  O  no— no.  These  are  nothing.'* 
She  paused,  and  he  thanked  her  so  rap- 
turously, that  the  words  she  would  have  spoken 
were  not  uttered.  They  returned  to  the  house 
in  silence,  and  she  immediately  retreated  to 
her  own  apartment.  The  following  day  they 
were  united  according  the  rites  of  their  res- 
pective churches.  Lord  Seymour  acted  as 
father  to  the  bride ;  and  much  was  said^  and 
written  of  the  manly  grace  and  feminine  beauty 
of  the  Engliah  Baronet  and  his  Italian  Bride*. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


*'  I  caw  thee  not,  e*er  sorrow  had  o*ercast 
The  brigfatnets  of  thy  Toath — but  genius  ttill 
Beamed  from  thine  eye,  and  intellect,  and  graces 
Were  throned  on  thy  brow. — ^For  others*  grief 
Hion  had^st  a  chord  of  aympathy  which  thrilTd 
To»  deeply  for  thy  peace — for  others' joy 
A  look  of  chastened  gladness — and  for  all 
The  majesty  of  nature  and  of  Hearen; 
A  soul  attuned  to  worship  and  to  praise.*' 

MS. 


We  left  the  ladies  at  Defaner  with  a  plan  only 
half  formed,  which  a  few  days  brought  to  ma- 
turity; for  where  there  are  no  gentlemen  to 
impede  or,  as  they  imagine,  to  arrange  them, 
ladies'  plans  invariably  prosper.  They  decided 
to  set  off,  the  last  week  in  July,  spend  two 
months  in  the  Highlands  and  return  home  in 
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time  to  welcome  Sir  Herbert  and  his  bride  to 
England.  Lady  Darey  wrote  to  her  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Becky  Me  Intyre,  to  announce 
her  intended  visit ;  and  to  her  factor,  Mr.  Do- 
nald Stewart,  desiring  him  to  pro\'ide  two  good 
Highland  ponies,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  if  the 
old  pony  phaeton,  which  -had  reposed  there 
for  many  years,  was  still  fit  for  use,  as- it  was 
her  intention  to  leave  her  carriage  at  Liverpool 
and  proceed  thence  by  the  steamboat  to  Appin. 
In  due  time  a  plain,  satisfactory,  answer 
arrived  firom  Mr.  Stewart,  declaring  the  phae- 
ton to  be  still  sound  and  handsome,  the  ponies 
ready,  and  the  boat  (a  most  important  person- 
age in  the  Highlands)  newly  painted.  Mrs. 
Becky's  letter  was  of  a  different  description, 
and  may  be  worth  presenting  to  the  readers,  in 
its  own  form,  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  that 
worthy  person  whose  education,  as  will  be 
seen,  had  been  highly  cultivated,  she  having 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  finishing  school  in 
MuU. 
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my  own,  so  its  not  for  me  to  say  much ;  but  I 
am  sure  he  will  shute  your  leddyship  and  so  I 
am  yourleddydbips  to  command. 

Beckt  Mo  Intybe. 

As  Lady  Darcy  handed  this  epistle  to  Clare, 
she  said,  '^  That  letter  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  have  often  told  you  I  disliked 
among  the  Highlanders — a  love  of  flattery,  for 
its  own  sake,  which  I  never  met  with  any 
where  else." 

Clare  was  much  amused,  and  said,  ^'  It  is 
worth  something  to  see  you  angry.  I  am 
afraid  your  temper  will  suffer  by  our  Highland 
visit." 

<^  No,  when  I  am  there  I  begin  to  like-— and 
get  qmte  accustomed  to  it." 

*^  Worse  and  worse,"  said  Clare  archly, 
*^  then  your  morals  will  suffer.  Now  I,  who 
profess  to  love  the  Highlands,  flattery,  tartan, 
peat-reek  and  all,  cannot  be  worse  than  I  am, 
and  certainly  deserve  to  be  a  fiivourite." 


CQNCEUMENT,  J9 

^'IliAYeiiQ  doulit  jou  iPill ;  but  I  suspect  I 
tfaall  have  to  lecture  you  on  behayiug  properly 
lo  die  lairds;  who,  bythe  way^  ne^r&t  uader* 
stand  a  joke  " 

^  That  is  a  serioos  eiiarge,  my  dear  Lady." 

^  I  knew  you  would  lUnk  it  so ;  but  it  may 
have  been  <mly  mg  jdces  they  did  notappre^ 
head.  I  hsw  no  doubt  they  are  acute  on  fJieir 
oim  affidn/' 

About  a  ireek  before  their  d^NUrture,  Lady 
Osrcy  and  Clare  devoted  two  or  three  days  to 
leave  taking  visits  in  the  neighbouihood.  They 
«aDedmi  some  whom  they  loved,  some  they  only 
Hnd^  and  aome  they  neither  -loved  nar  ISced, 
The  usual  things  were  said,  the  usual' lun* 
Astfus  presented,  die  usual  regrets  expressed. 
AtkkiffB  toiiear,  4«d  pr9mimn§9  to  write  'Were 
oMerad,  aad-manypretty  things  said  at  porting^ 
One  youi^  gentleman,  of  great  expectations, 
Jeebred  diat  he  must  eitlier  go  and'shoot  ta 
Ae  H^UaUda,  x>r  shoot  himself  at  home;  but 
St  this  date  oidylnniled  and  it  was  evident 
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that  '^  she  passed  on  in  maiden  meditation^ 
fancy  free." 

Their  last  visit,  before  concluding  their  la- 
bours in  that  way,  was  at  the  door  of  a  nice 
looking  old  fashioned  farm  house,  situated  in  a 
green  pasture  and  surrounded  by  old  trees. 
Mr.  Harvey,  its  occupant,  was  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  real  English  gentleman-farmer 
— ^honest,  independent,  frugal,  generous,  per- 
fectly contented  with  his  lot,  and  feeling  his 
sight  as  an  honest  man  to  be  welcome  in  any 
society,  yet  without  the  slightest  desire  to 
push  himself  into  that  above  him.  He  lived 
respected  by  all,  and  sought  by  many,  while 
his  natural  good  sense  and  acuteness  gave 
him  a  decided  place,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserved  him  from  all  pretension  of  mind  or 
manners.  He  had  long  been  a  valuable  tenant 
of  Sir  Edward  LorainCp  and  he  was  also  factor 
to  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  at  whose  house 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  portionless 
daughter  of  a  Highland  lairdj  and  had  in  his 


1     A 


ask   vou    to  join    our   l('a   table, 
not  dined.  ' 

The  ladies  both  declared  that  th 
substantially,  at  the  Clare  Abbey  lun 
had  left  no  hungry  gentlemen  at 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  give  pi 
so  tea  was  accepted,  and  Lady  Dan 

'^  I  was  anxious,    Mrs.  Hanrey, 
know,  that  we  are  going  next  wee 
leven  to  spend  two  months  there; 
any  commands  for  your  native  land?' 

"  And  so  you're  going  to  Appin 
Mrs.  Harvey,  with  a  heightened  co 
glistening  eye,  which  expressed  the  1 
of  her  associations  there,  even  in  th 
her  present  happiness. 


C£  '«'■▼    " 


Mrs.  Ilarvcv  loft  tlie  room  to  i 
:iii(l    to    j)iT.sua(le   Iior    to   come 
while  Mr.  Harvey  told  them  sora 
ticiilars  relating  to  her.     He  sa 
Stuart  had  early  lost  her  mother^ 
been  a  most  dutiful  and  '^  helpfii 
she  being  the  eldest  of  a  £unily  c 
father  was  the  minister  of  Inverlev 
as   Lady  Darey  knew,    an   excell« 
He  had  lost  all  his  family  except  thi 
and  seeing  her  health  and  spirits  m 
by  family  afflictions,  he  had  wishe( 
change  of  air.      Mr.  Harvey    cor 
history,  by  saying:     ^'  I  am  sure  I 
is  a  person  after  your  own  heart, 


cy. 
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**  Which  like  the  needle  true 
Turned  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe. 
And  turning  trembled  too/* 

it  was  sure  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion. Before  they  had  been  half  an  hour 
togetlier  they  felt  that  they  understood  each 
other,  even  without  a  single  topic  of  peculiar 
interest  having  been  touched  upon. 

Miss  Stuart's  age  was  under  thirty ;  she  was 
dressed  in  very  deep  mourning,  her  hair  was 
simply  braided  over  her  clear  and  intellectual 
forehead ;  and  her  dark  eye  seemed  to  tell  of 
much  that  might  have  been  enjoyed,  if  suffer- 
ing had  not  early  marked  her  for  its  own  She 
entered  with  much  interest  and  intelligence  into 
die  projected  Highland  excursion,  and  gave  the 
ladies  some  useful  information  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  what  was  most  likely  to  interest 
them  in  its  scenery. 

On  taking  leave.  Lady  Darcy  was  so  much 
pleased  with  her  new  friend,  that  she  proposed 
to  call  again  the  next  day,  which  was  cordially 
accepted  by  Miss  Stuart,  and  they  separated 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

**  What  DOW  to  her  if  all  the  world  csteenii 
She  is  awake,  and  cares  not  for  its  dreams. 
Rut  nioyes,  while  y^et  on  earth,  as  one  aboy« 
Its  hopes  and  fears,  its  loathing  and  its  love 

CRABBE 

Thbrb  was  a  part  of  Miss  Stuart's 
which  Mr.  Harvey  did  not  relate,  ar 
Lady  Darcy  and  Clare  did  not  learn  f 
time  afterwards^  that  would  have  adt 
more  to  the  interest  with  which  shp  >^«'^ 
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m  her  marriage  and  who  had  gone  to  the  West 
Indies  with  her  husband*  This  youth^  William 
Smdair,  very  early  manifested  such  pious  dis- 
positions and  good  talents^  that  his  uncle 
decided  on  bringing  him  up  for  the  ministry. 
He  was  sent  to  Glasgow  College  where  every 
winter  he  carried  off  the  chief  prizes  in  his 
different  classes,  and  returned  in  simmier  to 
his  dear  Highland  home,  to  gain  health 
and  vigour  for  future  exertion,  and  to  detail, 
with  the  confidence  of  affection^  his  plans, 
cares,  hopes,  and  fears  to  his  kind  uncle,  but 
above  all  to  his  cousin  Mary. 

After  having  passed  through  the  usual  course 
of  study  with  great  success  and  a  high  cha- 
racter, he  entered  the  church,  and  being  known 
to  possess  the  good  wishes  of  the  parish,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  and  successor  to 
his  unde,  who  was  becoming  too  infirm 
for  the  charge  of  so  extensive  a  district. 
It  was  then  he  first  declared  the  long  hidden 
Mcret  of  his  heart — his  deep   attachment  to 
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his  cousin.     His  ancle's  consent  was  given  to 
the  anion  with  joy  and  thankfulness,  for  he 
knew  them  to  be  worthy  of  each  other,  and  he 
loved  them   almost  equally.     This  event  was 
hailed    in  the  parish  with  universal    interest 
and  satisfaction,  for  Sinclair  was  the  favourite 
of  both  old  and  young,  and  Miss  Stuart  had 
long  been  pronounced  "a  wonder  of  excellence." 
There  had  been   a  more  than  usually  long 
pause  in    the  afflictions  of  the  family  at  the 
Manse,  and  it  was  observed  by  all  that  Mary 
was  beginning  to  look  like  herself  again,  and 
to  feel  that  reviving  of  the  heart,  and  that  ca- 
pability of  enjoyment,  which  may  almost  be 
said    to  be    the  "joy  of  grief."    The  time 
for   the    marriage   had    been  fixed    for    the 
first  of  October,  and  the  young  couple  were  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  a  farm  house  scarcely  a 
mile    from  the  Manse.     It  had  been   nicely 
fitted  up  for  their  reception,  and  William  had 
been  frequently  at  Glasgow,  to  purchase  fur- 
niture of  such  a  neat  and  onexpensive  kind^ 
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with  vou  at  breakfast."    She  watched  him  iiS  he 

m 

bounded  trom  rock  to  rock,  in  all  the  vigour 
of  manhood,  till  he  reached  the  other  side, 
and  then  waring  his  hand  to  her^  he  disap- 
peared, among  the  copse-wood,  and  she  only 
caught  his  figure  by  glimpses,  as  he  ascended 
the  steep  bank  opposite. 

The  dark  waters  of  the  river  Leven  rushed, 
as  they  were  wont,  through  their  rocky  bed 
impatient  to  reach  the  end  of  their  race  and  to 
exchange  their  turbulent  career  for  the  calm 
existence  of  the  neighbouring  loch.  Miss 
Stuart  stood  some  minutes  gazing  at  their 
whirling  eddies,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  though 
the  sound  was  hoarser,  and  the  foam  whiter 
than  usual.  She  had  always  been  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  impression  of  natural  objects  on 
the  imagination,  and  she  felt  as  she  walked 
slowly  to  the  house, — '^  If  I  had  not  been  very 
happy,  this  night  would  have  made  me  me- 
lancholy." 

As  Sinclair  did  not  appear  at  supper,  they 
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agitation.  He  said^  taking  hold  of  her  aim, 
and  turning  her  towards  the  house^  *'  For 
God's  sake,  Mary,  don't  go  that  way." 

^^  Colin,"  she  said,  ^^  what  has  happened, 
speak ;  speak — ^my  father — ^Wilham.*' 

"  Your  father  is  well,  he  is  here — O  Mary !'  * 

He  was  spared  the  agony  of  pronouncing 
the  dreadful  truth,  by  the  cessation  of  all  con- 
sciousness in  the  t>eing  he  addressed,  and  he 
felt  it  to  be  tlie  best  and  kindest  course  to 
convey  her  immediately  to  her  own  apartment, 
and  hide  the  sacredness  of  her  anguish  from 
the  eyes  of  all.  Her  father  and  aunt  arriyed 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  they  were  sufficiently 
composed  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  at  such 
a  moment. 

It  appeared  that  some  fishermen  had  early 
that  morning  discovered  the  body  of  Sinclair 
which  had  become  entangled  among  some 
branches  and  reeds  dose  to  the  shore,  and 
very  near  the  junction  of  the  river  with  the 
loch.    All  the  means  for  restoring  animation 


h^d  beea  tried  bat  m  Tain, — it  wit  emieiit  hi 
had  been  dead  many  hoim. 

It  was  never  exactly  known  how  he  perished; 
bat  the  pe<q>k  at  whose  house  he  that  had 
night  been,  said  he  left  them  before  ten  express- 
ing his  desire  to  be  at  the  Manse  in  time  fcnr 
fiuoily  worship.  It  was  conjeetvired  that  while 
GTOSsiiig  the  river  <m  his  return,  his  foot  had 
tiippedf  that  owing  to  the  rapid  swell  of 
the  stream,  he  had  been  carried  down  by  the 
corrent^  and  that  all  cries  for  assistance  had 
been  in  vain,  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  angry 
dements.  The  very  day  before  that  which 
had  been  fixed  for  his  bridal,  the  remains  of 
Wyiiam  l^dair  were  laid  in  their  narrow 
home,  in  the  churchyard  of  Inverleven,  and 
never  perhaps  had  a  trunr  and  a  deeper  tide  of 
sympathy  been  soit  forth  than  that  which 
followed  them  to  the  grave.  The  trutii  and 
the  depth  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  was  testified  by  th^  many  delicate 
aadiespeatfulattent^ns  to  the  afflieted  fomily^ 
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and  many  a  mother  was  heard  to  say  to  her 
refractory  child,  *^  Have  ye  the  heart,  Donald, 
to  behave  ill  now,  and  grieve  the  old  minister 
and  Miss  Stuart  in  their  great  trouble  ?" 

Tliis  melancholy  event  long  continued  to  be 
told  and  listened  to,  with  breathless  interest,  and 
eloquent  lamentation  amidst  the  glens  and 
mountains  of  Appin.  A  year  of  deep  and 
dark  melancholy  succeeded  this  event  in  Miss 
Stuart's  history  —  a  year  in  which  the  light 
of  reason  and  revelation  seemed  alike  extin- 
guished— ^no,  only  obscured ;  for  the  light  of 
life  was  again  destined  to  shine  forth,  in  this 
holy  temple  which  had  been  so  early  conse- 
crated by  tears  and  sanctified  by  sorrow.  The 
tidings  of  her  youngest  brother's  death  in 
India,  which  it  was  expected  would  have  put 
an  end  at  once  to  her  sufferings  and  her  life, 
seemed  on  the  contrary  to  rouse  her  at  once 
^  to  reason  and  to  duty. 

Her  father  often  said  that  the  natural  tears 
she  shed  over  those  letters,  (they  were  from 
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Herbert  Londne)  containing  an  account  of  the 
young  soldier's  death,  were  to  him  as  fountains 
of  hope  and  mercy,  and  so  they  proved,  for 
the  continued  from  this  time  to  return  to  all 
ner  usual  occupations  and  interests:  she  visited 
the  sick,  comforted  the  sad,  and  devoted 
herself  more  than  ever  to  her  father^  who 
seemed  rewarded  for  all  he  had  suffered  by 
this  restoration  of  his  best  beloved  child.  He 
saw  however  that  her  health  was  not  strong, 
md  he  therefore  prevailed  on  her  to  pay  a 
visit  to  an  English  lady  who  resided  on  the 
southern  coast  and  who  was  strongly  attached 
to  her,  in  the  hope  that  change  of  air  and 
scene,  might  confirm  her  health.  There  she 
went,  and  for  two  or  three  months  seemed 
unused  by  the  new  scenes  and  people  she  saw, 
snd  pleased  with  the  kindness  she  met  with. 
But  a  longing  desire  came  upon  her  (a  desire 
only  intelligible  in  its  intensity  to  the  natives 
of  a  mountain  district)  to  return  to  her  horce 
to  see  her  father,  to  wander  beside  the  streams 

VOL.  I.  F 
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of  her  youth  and  of  her  sorrow,  and  above 
all  to  look  upon  the  graves  she  loved  so  well. 
She  therefore  left  her  friend  to  pay  a  ^-isit  she 
had  also  promised,  to  her  aunt  Mrs  Hervcy,  hi 
the  hope  of  soon  being  able  to  return  to  Ar- 
gj'lesliire.  The  peacefulness  of  her  life  here, 
tlie  quiet  sympathy  of  her  aunt,  and  the  manly 
genuhie  kindness  of  Mr  Hervey  had  contri- 
buted much  to  her  happiness,  and  she  had 
lingered  on  with  tliem,  when  as  we  liave 
already  related,  her  ^vishes  to  return  home, 
were  so  fortunately  assisted  by  Lady  Darcy 
and  Miss  Loraine, 
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old  mau*s  usually  placid  and  resigned  coun- 
tenance, betrayed  marks  of  emotion,  not  like 
that  produced  by  any  new  cause  of  sorrow,  but 
as  though  a  traiji  of  mournful  recollections  had 
l)ecn  awakened  in  his  heart,  wliich  not  even 
the  philosophy,  in  which  he  was  baptized, could 
enable  him  entirely  to  overcome.  His  watchful 
sister  read  in  his  looks  the  conflict  of  his 
mind.  She  knew  its  cause,  and  with  the 
instinctive  delicacy  of  an  affectionate  nature, 
did  not  obtrude  upon  it,  by  any  words  of 
(Comment.  She  made  a  cheerful  blaze,  by 
adding  some  dry  pine  branches,  to  the  expiring 
embers,  ordered  lights,  placed  the  large  fa- 
mily bible  on  the  table  near  her  brother's  chair, 
and  then  seated  herself  with  her  knitting  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  place.  She  ap- 
peared engaged,  but  every  now  and  then  she 
stole  a  glance  at  the  old  minister  who  was 
seated  in  his  large  arm  chair.  His  venerable 
head  resting  upon  his  hand,  his  eye  fixed  on 
vacancy,  and  his  thoughts  wandering  backward 
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to  the  time,   when  bright    forms  and  faces, 
gladdened    his  heart  and  home. 

Wherever  the  eye  rested  it  fell  upon  some 
memorial  of  those  who  ^'are  not'^  or  of  her  who 
had  been  tenderly  expelled  from  home  to  save 
him  a  new  sorrow.  There  stood  Mary's  bookcase 
once  so  valued,  by  l^ndair  and  herself,  filled 
with  choice  volumes,  chiefly  gifits  from  the 
many  tourists  who  had  shared  the  hospitality 
of  the  Manse,  There  stood  a  closed  instru- 
ment and  upon  it  a  flute— both  silent  now. 
There  upon  a  small  table  was  placed  the  model 
of  a  ship,  the  workmanship  of  the  sailor  boy, 
who  now  sleeps  below  the  wave  he  loved  so 
well,  and  above  it  had  juat  been  placed  the 
sword  of  the  young  soldier.  This  happened 
to  be  his  birth  day.  Was  this  a  room  to  cheer 
a  fitther's  heart  ?  and  yet  he  loved  it  better 
than  all  the  world  besides. 

His  musings  were  before  long  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Katy  the  maid  to  remove 
tbe  supper  tray,  and  at  the  same  dme  to  say : 
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"  If  ye  please,  minister,  Ronald  Roy  wants  a 
word  with  ye/' 

"  Bid  him  come  in,  Katy." 

Ronald  Roy,  a  stout  made  man  of  the  moun- 
tains, soon  made  his  appearance,  his  bonnet 
in  one  hand,  and  a  letter  in  the  other. 

« Well,   Ronald,  how's   all  with   you  ?" 

"  All  right,  minister — I  jist  came  over  the 
loch  to  tell  ve  that  I  have  been  over  the  hill 
at  Oban  the  day,  and  I  jist  called  at  the  post 
ovvis  to  hear  the  news — and  Peter  Mac  GuifFy 
says  to  mc,  Ronald  Roy,  there's  a  letter  here 
for  the  minister,  and  I*m  thinckin  its  from 
Miss  Stuart,  for  there's  some  outlandtish 
Sassenach  mark  upon  it.  So  says  I,  Peter  says 
I,  if  its  from  Miss  Stuart  FU  take  it  mysell,  and 
make  his  old  heart  light  this  very  night,  for 
says  I,  its  Mr.  Harry's  birth-day  says  I,  and 
he'll  need  a  cordial — so  here  it  is  minister,  and 
111  jist  wait  to  hear  the  news." 

"  Thank  ye  kindly,  Ronald; — sit  down  while 
I  read  it — and  get  Ronald  a  dram,  Katy;^  for 
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Katy  was  still  seen  hovering  about  the  doorway. 
The  old  man  put  on  his  spectacles  and  opened 
the  letter  with  a  tremulous  hand,  for  there 
was  written  on  it  ^*  to  be  forwarded."  It  was 
short,  and  after  reading  it,  he  handed  it  to  his 
sister  with  the  fervent  ejaculation  of  ^'  Thank 
God  !"  Then  turning  to  Ronald  he  said  in  a 
cheerful  voice :  ^'  You  have  indeed  brought  me 
good  news,  Ronald— Miss  Stuart  is  much 
better,  and  she  is  coming  back  to  us.  She 
will  be  here  in  a  few  days  with  the  Lady 
of  Olenleven." 

^  Deed  minister,  and  that  is  good  news  ;" 
and  Ronald  Roy  seized  his  old  pastor's  hand 
and  shook  it  heartily.—^'  It's  worth  a  walk  to 
Oban  to  get  such  news  as  that,  and  I'm  a 
hicky  man,  to  be  the  first  to  carry  it  to  the 
toon.  I  must  be  off  to  tell  my  mother  and 
the  Clachan  people  as  I  pass,  or  the^  all  be 
in  their  beds. — Qood  e'en  to  you,  minister — 
Good  e'en  Miss  Eelen,  and  a  sound  sleep  to 
ye  both." 


j,.»tnjar,  and  conscious  also 

to    bestow    it    in  the   doniiniou   o 
whom  he  sliared  a  good  supper,  a 
parted^  an  important  man^  to  tell 
the  Clachan. 

The  old  minister  and  his  sistei 
minutes  in  silence  after  Ronald's  e 
was  a  different  sUence  from  what  i 
before ;  a  weight  seemed  lifted  from 
of  both,  and  as  the  old  man  opened 
volume,  for  their  evening  worship,  tl 
thankfulness  glistened  in  his  eye, 
prayer  that  night  glowed  with  the 
fire  of  one,  who  had  in   truth  exchai 
^^  spirit  of  heaviness  for  the  garment 

Miss   Eelen  Stewart    (anglioe    H 
not  a  womaT*  ^^  — 
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mansion  are  least  to  be  envied — Miss  Eelen 
who  is  seen  by  glimpses  between  the  parlour 
and  the  kitchen,  who  always  wears  a  gown 
that  might  once  have  been  new — who  is 
always  the  last  to  appear  at  meals,  and  the 
first  to  disappear  from  them — of  whom  no 
one  speaks,  and  perliaps  few  think — whose 
bed  lias  always  been  shared  by  a  romping 
girl,  or  a  weaning  infant — whose  slumbers 
are  disturbed  by  boys,  impatient  for  their 
breakfast, — whose  pockets  are  loaded  with 
keys,  and  entirely  destitute  of  cash — can 
there  be  a  doubt  ? —  Yes  there  may,—  for  the 
one  may  be  solitary — the  other  can  scarcely 
be  so. — T\\e  one  may  be  sought  for  her  wealth 
the  other  may  be  shunned  only  for  her  poverty : 
the  one  may  feel  offended  at  being  forgotten 
the  other  is  always  surprised  at  being  remem- 
bered.— The  one  may  feel  affection,  and  be 
disappointed  in  its  return — the  other  cannot 
be  disappointed,  for  she  expects  nothing — she 
loses   her  own  individuality,   and  becomes   a 
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CHAPTER  X. 


**TLerc  be  some  sports  are  painful*,  and  their  labours 
deliirht  in  tbeui  sets  off;  some  kinds  of  business  are 
nobly  undergone;  and  most  poor  matters  point  to 
rich  ends/* 


SIIAKSPEARE. 


Spring  is  said  to  be  the  season  of  hope, 
and  hope  the  prototype  of  spring — therefore 
August  may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  spring  of 
the  Highlands,-~for  it  is  then,  the  lairds  begin 
to  live — the  moor  game  to  die ;  the  heath  to 
bloom,  and  the  ladies  to  dress.  As  it  was  now 
approaching  this  season  of  mighty  import — 
the  fiunily  of  the  Lurd  of  Mc  Tavish  of 
Castle  Avish  presented  the  usual  appearances 


I)V    no  means  uWc    durinir  tliis   uni\ 
tv    ot    mind    and   Ini^cr.      Ilis  voca 
exercise  and  whip  his  dogs,  prepara 
important  day,  and  occasionally    t 
amongst  his  family,  to  be  admired 
shooting  dress,  and  to  report  to  then 
of  the  country.     The  old  laird  was  st 
tence,  but  was  kept  much  in  the  ba 
and  to  him  the   month   of  August, 
nothing  but  neglect. 

Mr.  Fergus  Mc  Tavish,  or  as  he  wai 
the  district,  Captain  Fergus,  being  a  1 
on  half  pay,  was  a  tall,  slim  man,  wil 
skull,  and  a  bushy  crop  of  good  dark  1 
whiskers  were  much  cultivated,  his  hi 
elongated  from  his  neck,  by  a  black  « 
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the  chief  of  that  ancient  clan.     He  was  an  only 
son,  had  been  brought  up  at  home,  and  had 
joined  the  army  at    a  time  when  no  battles 
were  to  be  fought,  except  at    balls,    and  no 
sieges  to  be  attempted,  but  ladies'  hearts.     On 
the  day  we  have  mentioned   Mr.  Fergus  Mc 
Tavish  made  his  appearance  in  a  new  shooting 
dress,  and   striding  up   to  the    drawing-room 
mirror  exclaimed  in  a  voice,  as  good  natured 
as  its  harshness  would  allow — 
"  Well,  girls,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?" 
"  Oh!  beautiful!  Fergus;  never  saw  you  look 
so  well — the  fit  behind  is  beautiful,"  exclaimed 
five  voices  at  once. 

"  I  thought  you  would  all  like  it — it  cer- 
tainly does  set  off  my  figure — I  think  I  told 
you  before  what  the  honourable  Miss  Montjoy 
at  Cheltenham  once  said  to  me." 

"  What  did  she  say,  Fergus,  darling  ?'*  said 
Mrs.  Mc  Tavish,  ^^  I  like  to  know  about  such 
good  company.'* 
"  Yes,  she  certainly  is  a  devilish  fine  wo- 
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man ;  why  she  said  in  her  empressee  manner, 
Mr.  Mc  Tavish^  your  figure  is  so  fine,  that 
your  tailor  has  no  merit;  you  would  become  any 
coat. — Well,  but  girls  I  have  famous  news  for 
you ;  some  of  you  must  be  oflF  this  year — 
who  do  you  think  has  taken  Leven  Farm  ?'' 

'^  I  hope  it  is  an  officer/'  said  Miss  Lilly 
Mc  Tavish,  who  was  yet  innocent  enough 
to  think  that  all  officers  were  heroes. 

^^  Faith,  Lilly,  its  mucli  better  than  an 
officer ;  they  are  often  poor  enough,  but  this 
is  a  man  of  great  fortune,  heir  to  a  title  too. 
His  name  is  Arundel,  he  is  to  have  a  large 
party  after  the  12th,  and  he  is  coming  to- 
morrow to  look  about  him.  Now  I  think  if 
we  strike  in  at  first  — ** 

Mrs.  Mc  Tavish  looked  alarmed,  at  this  unex- 
pected overturn  of  lier  domestic  arrangements. 

'^  1  think  that  would  look  pushing,  Fergus 
darling,  but  on  the  12th,  I  would  certainly 
invite  him,  and  as  often  after  as  you  like; 
and  Fergus  dear,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have 
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been  thinking  about  for  you — I  hear  there 
is  a  Miss  Londne  coming  with  Lady  Dar- 
cfj  and  that  she  is  likely  to  get  Glenleven, 
and  a  great  deal  more;  now  don't  you 
think  that  would  be  a  nice  catch  for  you  ?" 

^  Faith^  mother,  that's  a  good  idea;  that  is 
to- say  if  the  girl's  presentable.  I  could  not 
do  with  an  ugly  one ;  the  officers  would  quis 
me  to  death,  for  they  called  me  a  great  beauty-* 
fimder;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  some  beauties 
havefiuided  me.    Is  she  yoimg,  mother?'' 

^  Mrs.  Becky  Mc  Intjre  told  my  Ldzsy  she 
was  quite  young,  and  very  comely ;  she  has 
a  brother  a  baronet,  and  she's  a  cousin  of 
Lady  Darcy." 

**  That  all  sounds  well,  the  sister  of  a  ba- 
nmet;  it  would  do,  and  Glenleven  would 
be  a  nice  addition  to  us.  IVe  a  good  mind  to 
walk  down  and  ask,  when  they  are  expected. 
So  good  bye,  girls,  and  make  haste  with  your 
gowns.  Sh,  do  you  think  Miss  Loraine  will 
haTe  me?"  taking  a  last  look  at  the  mirror. 
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"  Have  your"  said  the  admiring  group, 
while  a  loud  laugh  and  five  giggles  succeeded 
this  modest  interrogatory. 

The  young  laird  now  strode  off,  followed  by 
his  really  beautiful  dogs,  in  pursuit  of  further 
intelligence  concerning  his  unconscious  victim, 
Miss  Lorainc.  She  meanwhile  with  her  com- 
panion had  proceeded  on  her  journey  with  great 
success.  They  reached  Glasgow  in  perfect  safe- 
ty, and  rested  there  a  few  days,  in  order  that  a 
letter  fixing  the  day  and  the  boat  they  might 
be  expected  to  arrive  in,  might  precede  their 
approach  to  Appin. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  Sth  of  August, 
that  a  group  of  anxious  expectants  were  assem- 
bled on  a  point  of  land  running  into  the  loch,  and 
waiting  the  approach  of  the  Highlander  steam- 
boat, the  one  which  was  to  contain  Lady 
Darcy  and  her  party.  Two  little  boats  were 
resting  upon  their  oars,  manned  by  good 
sturdy  hands  and  ready  to  start  off,  to  meet 
the  course  of  the  hissing  monster  as  soon  as 
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the    nearer  objects  to  an   almost  awful  de-^ 
gree. 

In  a  few  minutes  Miss  Stuart  was  clasped 
in  her  father's  arms,  and  seemed  to  lose,  in 
that  dear  shelter,  all  recollection  of  what  was 
passuig    around.      Her    poorer   friends    then 
crowded   round  her,  uttering  in  Gaelic  their 
fond  welcome,  and  shewing  by  their  gestures, 
the  sympathy  of  their  hearts.      Lady  Darcy 
and  Clare  were  deeply  interested  by  this  scene  5 
they  had  become  so  attached  to  Miss  Stuart, 
during  their  journey  that  they  could  ftdly  enter 
into  the  enthusiasm   of  her  reception,  and   it 
gave  them  at  once  a  higher  impression  of  her 
excellence,  and  of  the  real  kindliness  of  feeling 
among  the  mountaineers  towards  those,  who 
had  always  lived  amongst  them,  and  who,  al- 
though neither  rich  nor  great,  had  ever  felt  for 
their   infirmities,  and  lent  a  helping  hand  to 
relieve  their  necessities. 

After  a  few  minutes  had  thus  passed.  Miss 
Stuart  advanced  with  her  fiither  to  take  leave 
of  her  friends  who  were  just  about  to  enter  the 
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calm,  and  the  scents,  and  sounds,  were  to  Clare 
new  and  agreeable.  Owing  to  the  darkness  she 
could  not  that  evening  judge  of  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Willis's  sketch  of  tlie  mansion,  but  she 
soon  found  herself  in  a  large  room  iiith  a 
very  bright  fire,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be 
delighted  and  amused  with  every  thing  that 
might  occur. 

Mrs.  Becky  was  in  the  hall  in  her  Sunday's 
best  to  receive  them,  and  her  attitudes  and 
altitudes  of  expression  more  than  justified  all 
the  expectations  that  might  have  been  raised 
by  her  letter.  Lady  Darcy  had  formerly  suf- 
fered so  much  annoyance  from  the  collision 
below  stairs  between  Highland  pride,  and 
English  sauciness,  that  she  had  on  this  occa- 
sion  only  brought  her  own  maid  and  a  travelling 
ser^^ant,  on  whom  she  could  depend,  trusting 
to  Mrs.  Becky  for  providing  the  necessary 
attendance  in  the  kitchen  department. 

The  scene  which  followed  her  arrival  might 
have  made  her  doubt  the  wisdom  of  her  ar- 
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red,  his  hands  were  red,  and  all  that  was  not  red 
about  him  was  of  a  light  blue,  the  taste  of  the 
tailor  at  Oban.  His  whole  appearance  be- 
tokened a  mixture  of  elation,  anxiety,  and 
bashfulness  which  made  the  catastrophe  about 
to  be  related  doubly  pathetic.  He  and  his 
tea-tray  had  advanced  in  safety,  about  half  way 
between  the  door  and  the  table,  when  a  sudden 
conflict  began  to  take  place  between  the  shoe 
of  Peter  Beg  and  the  carpet,  both  too  little 
acquainted  with  each  other  to  amalgamate 
gracefully.  The  foot  struggled,  the  carpet 
writhed,  the  tea  tray  and  its  contents  vibrated 
to  and  fro,  expressing  too  plainly  "  to  be  or 
not  to  be"  when  a  moment  more,  and  all  ^^as 
over.  Peter  Beg  was  laid  prostrate  on  the 
floor  above  his  broken  tea  cups,  and  wandering 
cream.  A  gaelic  howl  of  despair  and  of  woe 
unutterable  burst  from  him,  as  he  hid  his  face 
in  the  tray,  without  attempting  or  appearing 
to  have  the  slightest  intention  of  rising  again. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  Miss  Loraine  waa 
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Parcy  at  lengthy  nnging  the  bell ;  at  this  mo- 
ment Mrs  Becky  appeared,  and  added  consi- 
derably to  the  comic  pathos  of  the  scene.  She 
had  come  up,  in  the  full  expectation  of  bearing 
her  nevey's  praises,  and  there  he  lay.  **  Oh 
Peter  Beg !  Peter  Beg !  to  think  I  would  ever 
live  to  see  such  a  siglit  as  tliis !  You  that  I've 
been  training  so  long,  you  that  are  cuisen  to 
Balmaquapple  and  nevey  to  myself,  you  to  fall 
down  in  the  leddies  own  presence  chamber, 
O  Peter,  Peter !" 

A  few  gaelic  words  of  desperate  import  here 
interrupted  Mrs  Mc  Intyre's  oration,  and  Lady 
Darcy  took  advantage  of  the  pause. 

^^  Do,  Mrs  Mc  Intyre,  endeavour  to  get  him 
up  and  tell  him  in  gaelic  I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
pleased; the  poor  boy  could  not  help  it.  I 
suppose  a  nail  in  his  shoe  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  accident."  It  was  not  till  Lady  Darcy's 
maid  appeared  that  any  efficient  steps  were 
taken;   but,  at  lengthj  the  fallen   Peter  waa 
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raised,  the  room  restored  to  (xrder,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  ladies  enjoyed  their  tea  and 
trout,  and  retired  to  rest  much  delighted  with 
the  opening  act  of  their  Highland  drama. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  up  tbc  brook, 
I  miinvd  in  the  confusion  or  my  heart 
Alirp  to  *11  thinp,  ind  forf^tting  all. 
At  length  I  to  >  (udden  turning  cime. 
In  thia  conlmuoii*  glen,  where  down  ■  rock. 
The  streiDi,  «>  nrdent  in  ill  courie  before. 
Sent  forlh  inch  lallies  of  glid  lound,  that  all, 
Whkh  1  till  thro  Imd  hraril,  appeared  tbe  role* 
()f  common  pleaaure." — 


Clare  awoke  at  an  early  hour,  the  folloT- 
ing  morning,  and  opened  her  windov,  to  drink 
in  the  mountain  air;  every  thing  reposed  io 
that  clear,  hriglit  hue,  which  the  young-  day 
rejoices  to  wear,  and  which  pectiliarly  ac- 
corded with  the  eUstic  spirits,  and  buoyant 
thoughts    of   MisB    Ixnwne.       She    was    so 
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in  irregular  profusion,  while  the  deep  ravines 
sent  forth  their  torrents  to  the  valley,  and 
seemed  in  their  dark  loneHness  to  be  the  fitting 
abodes  of  the  spints  of  the  mountains. 

The  House*  or  as  it  was  called,  the  Castle  of 
Glenleven,  was  situated  on  a  sloping  piece  of 
land  between  the  river  Leven  on  one  side,  and 
the  green  mountain  stream  on  the  other.  It 
was  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  loch,  but 
the  view  was  open  in  that  direction,  and  the 
site  of  t}ie  mansion  was  saved  from  the  gloom 
which  would  othenivise  have  attended  it.  The 
blue  waters  of  the  loch  ^i-ith  its  endless  variety 
of  boats  gliding  along,  seemed  like  an  opening 
into  the  world  of  life  and  action,  and  gave  a 
cheerful  aspect  to  the  otherwise  lonely  scene. 

The  form  of  the  house  was  of  a  kind  very 
common  in  Scotland  at  the  period  of  its  erec* 
tion.  It  was  large  and  clumsy,  witii  comer  tur- 
rets, steep  roofs,  and  very  thick  walls.  The 
windows  were  small,  but  so  numerous  as  to 
refer  the  date  of  the  building  to  a  time  when 
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and  heiress  obeyed  his  injimction  with  regard 
to  her  wounded  guest.  He  recovered  of  his 
wounds,  but  of  course  lost  his  heart ;  and  even 
before  the  fate  of  her  father,  who  was  killed  at 
tlie  battle  of  Culloden,  was  known,  the  heiress 
of  Glenleven  was  privately  married  to  the 
Lord  Darcy.  He  thus  gained  a  bride  and  a 
castle  at  once  ;  for,  in  consideration  of  Lord 
Darcy *s  services,  the  property  was  not  confis- 
cated, and  he  had  the  chivalrous  feeling  which 
induced  him  to  settle  the  estate  for  ever  on  the 
female  descendants  of  the  house  of  Darcy. 

Clare  had  long  been  intimate  with  all  the 
beauties  and  varied  aspects  of  the  mighty  sea, 
but  she  had  yet  to  learn  the  delight,  the  com- 
panionship, the  eloquence,  ^*  the  mirth,  the 
matter  of  a  mountain  stream }  how  it  can  make 
a  July's  day  short  as  December,  and  discourse 
most  eloquent  music  to  its  true  worshipper." 
She  had  yet  to  discover  all  its  hidden  treasures^ 
its  moss-grown  rocks,  its  deep  clear  pools,  with 
the  flickering  light  playing  upon  the  torrent 
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and  she  weiit  on.  She  had  been  obliged  fre- 
quently to  cross  and  recross  the  stream,  so  that 
the  mistake  was  somewhat  pardonable. 

At  length  perceiving  that  she  was  getting  into 
a  thicker  wood  than  anv  she  had  vet  been  in,  she 
resolved  to  retrace  her  steps  and  to  observe  the 
openings  on  each  side  with  more  accuracy.  At 
this  moment  two  or  tliree  line  pointers  ran  past 
her,  and  at  a  short  distance  behind  them  ap- 
peared Mr.  Fergus  Mc  Tavish,  but  not  alas, 
in  his  new  sliootins:  dress.  lie  could  not  have 
antici])ated  anything  so  barbarous  as  meeting  a 
l>aronet's  sister  and  a  baroness's  cousin  at  that 
liour  in  the  morning.  Miss  Loraine,  who  was 
by  this  time  becoming  really  tired,  was  glad  to 
see  the  face  of  man,  and  moving  a  few  steps 
towards  Mr.  Mc  Tavish,  she  asked  him  to  be 
good  enough  to  direct  her  the  shortest  way  to 
Glenleven  House,  as  she  had  missed  the 
path. 

"  Certainly,  my  fine *^  began  Mr.  Fergus 

Mc  Tavish,  with  an  audacious  stare ;  but  sud- 
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to  dogs,  grouse^  and  gentlemen  in  shooting 
jackets,  August  might  be  peculiarly  important, 
l)ut  how  ladies  were  involved  in  it,  was  beyond 
her  powers  of  penetration  to  discover.  She 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  be  at  the  end  of  her  walk, 
which  she  thouglit  must  be  approacliing,  when 
her  companion  again  addressed  her. 

"  I  consider  it  most  fortunate.  Miss  Loraine, 
that  our  acquaintance  has  commenced  in  so 
romantic  a  manner.  1  ought  perhaps  to  intro- 
duce myself  by  name,  Mr.  Mc  Tavish,  junior, 
of  Castle  Avisli,  Strath  Avish.  I  slept  last 
night  at  a  friend's  house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  am  on  my  way  home  to  breakfast.  I  took 
a  short  cut  through  her  Ladyship^s  grounds^  and 
am  a  most  lucky  fellow  to  have  fallen  in  with 
such  beautiful  game,  even  before  the  twelfth, 
ha,  ha,  ha  1  Here's  the  way — the  house  is  close 
by — shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling. — 
Good  morning,  Miss  Loraine." 

Clare  entered  the  breakfast  room,  tired  and 
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Beck/s  breakfast  not^^-ithstanding  her  unfor- 
tunate rencontre,  and  even  Mr.  McTavish's  de- 
merits seemed  to  have  faded  from  her  mind  while 
she  related  in  her  own  spirited  manner  her  de- 
light in  the  scenery  of  the  glen.  The  genuine 
ardour  of  Clarets  mind  was  one  of  its  greatest 
charms ;  all  the  subjects  in  which  she  took  an 
interest  became  parts  of  herself,  all  her  thoughts 
were  feelings,  and  her  dispositions  were  natu- 
rally so  fine,  that  she  was  less  apt  to  err  in  judg- 
ment than  most  persons  of  a  very  ardent  tem- 
perament. 

The  remainder  of  tlie  day  was  chiefly  spent 
by  the  ladies  in  settling  themselves  comfortably 
in  their  abode,  giving  the  house  a  more  in- 
habited aspect^  and  putting  the  draii-ing-room  in 
confushUiy  as  Mrs.  Becky  was  heard  to  declare, 
for  it  was  long  since  the  sofas  and  chairs  had 
changed  their  appointed  stations  round  the 
walls  of  the  apartment.  Peter  Beg  went 
through  a  regular  system  of  instruction,  and 
was  pronounced  by  the  good-natured  English 
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guilty  race — the  second  Charles — but  held  the 
faitli  of  their  fathers  as  well  as  their  own, 
through  those  troublous  times. 

As  Miss  Loraine  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  the 
Moiuitain  Chapel  Donald  Dhu  was  summoned 
to  decide  if  the  distance  and  the  steeds  made  it 
practicable.  Donald  affirmed  that  tlic  pownies 
were  quite  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  went 
forth  to  proclaim  the  movement  of  the  *  Leddy* 
for  the  following  day.  We  have  often  thought 
that  if  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts 
are  cut  off  from  the  stirring  interests  of  life, 
from  intellectual  advancement,  and  the  highest 
moral  culture,  they  certainly  cultivate  more 
than  others  the  sympathies  of  our  common 
nature^  and  are  linked  together,  like  the  moun- 
tains among  which  they  dwell,  by  the  strong 
bands  of  brotherhood  and  sympathy. 
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'*  Op,  lady  fair,  and  braid  diy  hair. 
And  rouse  thee  in  the  brepzj  air ; 
The  hdling  atream  that  soothed  thy  dream 
Is  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam, 
Andbovra  so  sweet,  so  fresh,  so  gay. 
Shall  bring  good  fortune  on  their  way." 

joanka  baillib. 


The  Sunday  morning  was  as  bright  and  un- 
clooded  as  Clare's  hopes ;  and  the  ladies  set  off 
^  the  appointed  time  for  the  Mountain  ChapeL 
After  proceeding  a  mile  or  two  along  the  road 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  loch,  every  torn  of 
which  brought  before  them  a  new  scene  of 
grandeor  and  beauty,    they  left  the  wooded 
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part  of  the  scenery  and  began  to  ascend  a 
rather    steep  mountain-road^    wliich   winding 

m 

through  a  narrow  pass^  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  lofty  hills,  ITiere  was  no  vestige  of 
wood^  or  even  heath,  but  the  valley  and  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  nearly  to  their  summits,  were 
clotlied  with  that  short,  green  pasturage  which 
sheep  most  deUght  in,  while  the  multitude  of 
little  streams  that  trickled  down  the  small  ra- 
vines, sparkled  gaily  in  the  sun,  and  murmured 
on  dirough  tlie  green  glen.  It  was  a  scene  of 
peace  and  pastoral  loveliness  which  seemed  a 
fitting  preparation  for  entering  the  temple  of 
the  Great  Shepherd ;  and  the  glimpses  every 
now  and  then  caught  of  the  groups  of  wor- 
shippers coming  over  the  hills  and  assembling 
from  their  scattered  huts,  in  their  gay  Sunday 
attire,  gave  a  life  and  interest  to  the  scene 
which  made  it  altogether  delightful,  and  mark- 
ed it  in  the  mind  as  one  of  those  "white  days" 
which  live  in  the  memory  for  ever. 
The  congregation  had  already  assembled  when 
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die  ladies  arriyed,  and  were  in  the  act  of  singing 
a  psalm  in  Ghelic.  At  the  door  of  almost 
ererjr  pew  reposed  a  faithful  sheep-dog.  Hiis 
portion  of  the  congregation  seemed,  with  their 
osnal  sagacitfy  to  give  themselves  np  to  the 
enjoyment  of  sleep  for  the  time  being,  as  if 
consdons  that  their  vigilance  was  not  likely  to 
be  required,  and  that  there,  wandering  sheep 
and  refractory  lambs,  the  night-mare  (tf  their 
enstenoe,  were  not  likely  to  enter.  The 
aennon,  which  was  in  English,  was  simple 
and  devout,  and  was  listened  to  with  profound 
attention,  and  interest. 

On  coming  out  of  church.  Lady  Darcy  and 
Oare  were  most  kindly  greeted  by  Miss  Stuart 
and  her  aunt,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  dan  ; 
for  in  spite  of  her  grandmother's  extraordinary 
preference  of  an  English  lord,  she  was  still  consi- 
dered as  of  the  true  Stuart  blood,  and  respected 
(icoorcKngly.  Miss  Stuart  informed  her,  that  the 
preparation  which  they  saw,  of  a  small  deal 
table  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  on 
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which  was  seen  a  majestic  stoup  of  whisky  and 
a  quantity  of  glasses^  was  intended  as  a  compli- 
ment to  her,  and  that  her  health  was  to  be 
drunk  in  due  form.  The  only  building  in 
sight,  except  the  Chapel,  in  diis  part  of  the 
glen,  was  a  low  black  hut  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  pro\'ided  for  the  comfort  of  the 
parishioners  on  wet  days ;  but  on  this  occasion 
the  people  were  standing  in  groups,  under  the 
fair  canopy  of  Heaven,  the  men  in  their  plaids, 
blue  bonnets  and  kilts,  and  the  old  women  in 
bright  red  cloaks,  and  snowy  white  mutches. 

The  bumpers  were  at  length  filled^  the 
toasts  given,  the  hands  of  the  ladies  almost 
torn  off  with  kindness,  and  general  satisfaction 
diffused.  Clare's  gracious  behaviour  was  much 
approved  of;  and  it  was  declared  she  deserved 
to  be  a  Stuart. 

When  the  ladies  were  just  about  to  drive  off, 
there  appeared,  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  close  to 
where  they  stood,  two  gentlemen  mounted  on 
the    ponies  of  the    country,    but    evidently 
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very  unlike  both  their  equipage  and  their  boon 
companions/' 

^^Yes,  but  I  was  so  surprised  by  the 
scene,  that  I  observed  little,  but  the  pictu- 
resque e£fect  of  the  whole/* 

^^  I  must  ask  some  of  the  people  who  are 
coming  this  way.  The  Highland  air  makes 
me  inqubitive,  as  well  as  hungry,  and  it  is 
really  an  agreeable  sensation — ^but  a  more 
charming  face  than  that  of  the  younger  lady, 
I  have  seldom  looked  upon." 

^^And  yet  it  was  only  tliis  morning  you 
assured  me,  you  never  intended  to  be  charmed 
by  a  face  again.  I  thought  it  a  bad  resolu- 
tion." 

^^  So  it  was,  but  I  had  not  then  seen  this." 

An  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak  and  large 
silver  broach,  was  by  this  time  passing,  and 
Mr.  Arundel,  for  he  was  the  inquisitive  gentle- 
man, thus  addressed  her — 

^^  Can  you  tell  me,  my  good  woman,  who 
those  ladies  are  who  have  just  driven  off?'* 
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true  bluid  in  her  veins — she  ^s  a  comely  quean 
for  all  that/' 

"  Is  her  name  Loraine  ?" 

"  I'm  thinkin  it's  like  that— and  you  Tl  be 
from  the  Low  Country — Via  thinkin." 

"  Many  thanks  to  you^  my  good  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Arundel ;  and  rode  on  leaving  the  poor 
old  woman  without  any  information  in  return 
for  all  she  had  given.  He  said  turning  to  his 
friend: 

'^  I  have  it  all  now,  and  it  is  really  singular 
that  we  should  meet  first  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.  Tlie  Leddy  Glenleven  is  Lady 
Darcy,  and  the  younger  lady  her  cousin  Miss 
Loraine.  I  must  introduce  myself  to-morrow, 
although  I  believe  she  is  one  of  those  ^^  faultless 
monsters''  whom  you  like,  more  than  I  do," 

^^  I  should  certainly  like  to  know  her,"  said 
his  friend ;  '^  so  I  shall  be  glad  to  accompany 
you." 

They  rode  on  without  much  conversation ; 
and,  while  they  are  musing,  it  may  be  as  well 
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others  in  doing  them.  It  was  his  misfortune 
not  only  to  be  a  sceptic  in  religion,  but  in 
moralsy  in  motives,  in  all  matters  of  either 
public  or  private  principle. 

Mr.  Willoughby  was  of  a  much  higher  order 
of  mind,  and  might  probably  have  acted  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  pubhc  life,  had  not  an  afflict- 
ing incident,  which   happened    early  in    his 
career,  thrown  a  deep  shadow  over  his  exis- 
tence, and  led  him  to  withdraw  almost  entirely 
jfrom  mixed  society.     Ten  years    before  the 
period  of  which  we  now   speak,  he  and  his 
most  intimate  fnend  Charles  Greville,  had  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  some  event  which 
then  occupied    the  attention  of  the    public. 
They  both  became  angry,  and  in  the  heat  of 
debate    Greville  imputed  the  opinion  of  hit 
friend  to  unworthy  motives.    A  challenge  was 
the  consequence,   but  Willoughby  repeated 
expressed  his  willingness  to  receive  an  apo- 
logy, through  the  medium  of  those  mutual 
friends  who  had  been  present  at  the  dispute. 


awi'ul  tliun  if  dcatli  had  indeed  1 
(jiU'iice    ot"  ills    crlinc  ;     tuv   as   . 
deepest  die,  did  it  now  appear  to 
of  all  its  imaginary  honour,  it  nc 
true  aspect,  as  one  of  the  lowest  1 
cowardice,  as  one  of  the  most  di 
of  Christian   principle.       Mrs. 
continued  to  support  his  mind 
with  kindness  his  unwearied  exei 
viate  the  sufferings  he  had  caused, 
blamed  Mrs.  Greville,  but  she  act 
tives  it  could  not  appreciate,  and 
to  herself  a  pleasure  the  world  < 
give  nor  take  away.    Sentimental  n 
dered  that  she  could  bear  to  hear 
Willoughby,and  condemned  her  as 
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f,"<=vcu  to  see  one  so 

general  useAilness,  devoting  hi 

vain  and  fruitless  hope.     His 

^  that  of  a  student  and  a  ph 

h«i  many  attached  fiiends,  «nt 

«««ociated ;  he  was  never  seen 

haunts  of  pleasure,  but  he  mi^ 

been  traced  in  the  dwelling  o 

»o»Tow.    He  was  ahnost  the  o 

whom  Mr.  Arundel  looked  up, 

thejr  seldom  met,  from  their  tJi 

«  weU  as  their  fortunes  being 

the  feeling  of  an  old  friendship 

both  sides,  and  Arundel  was  o 

the  best  moments  of  his  life  were  i 

WiUoughbys  society.  On  the  pre 

he  had  DrAmilA/i  ^^^  tvrm      « . 
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been  conscious  of  the  difference  that  existed  in 
each  others  views.  Willoughby  soon  became 
aware  that  he  must  suppress  many  feelings, 
which  had  become  as  familiar  to  his  thoughts 
as  the  light  of  day ;  and  Arundel  was  surprised 
to  find  that  his  clever  pictures  of  exclusive 
life,  were  listened  to  with  pain  and  indifference 
rather  than  with  amusement  and  interest.  On 
many  points  of  taste  and  literature  they  still 
thou^t  alike ;  but  at  thirty  this  is  not  enough, 
and  the  painful  conviction  was  stealing  on  both 
that  the  mutual  pleasure  of  companionship  was 
almost  gone,  and  that  little  now  remained  in 
common  but  a  remembrance  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


**  What  thinkst  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  ? 
"  As  of  a  knight  w%ll  spoken,  neat  and  fine.* 


«> 


SHAKSPBARE. 


Soon  after  breakfast,  on  the  day  following 
the  scene  described  in  the  last  chapter,  Mr. 
Arundel  dispatched  a  note  to  Lady  Darcy,  ex- 
pressive of  his  desire  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
much,  and  annoimcing  his  intention  of  calling 
in  the  forenoon  with  his  friend  Mr.Willoughby 
of  Dynvor.  A  polite  answer  was  returned^  and 
in  due  time  the  gentlemen  appeared. 
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and  the  parties  separated,  mutually  pleased  and 
gratified. 

**  Well,  Clare,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
kinsman,  the  ^  irresistible  Mr.  Arundel/  as  he 
is  called  in  town/' 

^^  He  is  certainly  more  agreeable  than  most 
very  fine  men,"  replied  Clare ;  "  but  still  he  is 
a  fine  man.  I  am  disposed  to  think  his  friend 
the  better  part  of  him  ;  but  I  am  very  apt  to 
be  rash  in  my  judgments,  as  my  dear  coz  has 
often  told  me.  What  do  you  say.  Miss 
Stuart?" 

^^  I  am  so  much  less  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
men  of  that  class  than  you,  that  I  can  scarcely 
judge.  It  is  always  agreeable  to  me,  as  a  matter 
of  taste,  to  hear  a  polished  Englishman  con- 
Terse.  It  is  like  reading  a  very  well  written 
book,  without  any  effort  or  affectation.  I 
thought  them  both  very  agreeable.  We  hare 
not  yet  heard  Lady  Darcy*s  opinion." 

<'  I  fear,"  said  Lady  Darcy,  <'  I  have  not  so 
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much  of  the  cousinly  feeling  as  I  ought;  for  I 
confess  I  saw  Mr.  Willoughby  with  more  ini»» 
rest.  I  most  tell  you  his  sad  story.  Miss 
Stuart." 

The  story  was  scarcely  concluded  before  the 
dan  Tavish  made  their  appearance  in  great 
force ;  all  the  young  ladies  being  too  impatient 
to  see  their  future  sister-in-law  at  the  same 
moment  to  consent  to  separate.  The  family 
coach  had'  therefore  been  filled  outside  and  in, 
and  Uie  young  laird,  his  portly  mother,  and  four 
blooming  sisters  poured  in  upon  the  imconsdous 
trio.  Mr.  Fergus  made  the  opening  speeches, 
in  bis  most  striking  manner;  his  erUrie  was 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  polished  tranquil- 
lity of  their  late  visitors.  He  was  in  a  military 
undress,  and  contrived  to  turn  and  twist  him- 
self round  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  fit 
of  his  coat  behind,  which  was  evidently  the 
idol  of  his  imagination. 

"  Hope  your  Ladyship  has  quite  recovered 
firom  the  fatigues  of  your  voyage.  I  consider 
myself  most  fortunate  in  having  this  day,  be^ 
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fore  our  important  business  commences,  to 
wait  upon  your  Ladyship  and  Miss  Loraine,  par- 
ticularly after  our  romantic  meeting  in  the  wood. 
I  told  my  sisters,  and  advised  them  to  do  the 
same.  Ha  1  ha  !  ha  !*^ 

*'  Don't  you  find  it  takes  your  hair  sadly  out 
of  curl,  so  early  in  the  day,  too?"  said  Miss 
Maria   Mc  Tavish,    in  a  confidential  tone,  to 

Clare,  who  sat  near  her. 

*^  Walking  in  the  woods,  do  you  mean  ?  No, 
it  makes  no  difference  to  me,  and  if  it  did,  I 
believe  I  should  still  do  it." 

"  No  difference !  how  very  strange,  now 
do  tell  me  if  you  have  been  out  this  morning, 
that  I  may  judge — ^but  perhaps  your  hair  has 
a  natural  curl,  and  that  makes  such  a  diffe- 
rence. I  am  sure  it  has,  by  the  way  it  falls. 
Fergus's  does,  and  I  tliink  that's  the  reason 
he  always  looks  so  handsome ;  many  gentlemen 
look  better  at  one  time  than  another,  but  he  al- 
ways looks  the  same." 

^^  Indeed  !'*  said  Clare,  ^^  that  is  unusuaL" 

^  Oh !  how  I  wish  my  hair  curled  as  your's 
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does.  Do  you  know  of  anything  new  that 
makes  the  hair  look  as  if  it  curled  naturally  ? 
1  should  so  like  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
I  think  so  important  as  fine  hair." 

Clare  was  saved  from  a  reply  by  an  ap- 
peal from  Miss  Lolly  Me  Tavish,  a  younger 
sister  whose  desideratum  was  next  to  be  at- 
tended to. 

**  Miss  Lforaine^  can  you  allow  me  to  copy 
any  new  military  airs  you  may  have  brought 
with  you  from  the  south  ?  We  are  expecting 
Captain  Twistlemere  of  the  Hussars,  and  he 
is  so  fond  of  military  music.  He  says  it  al- 
ways puts  him  in  mind  of  battles.  I  should 
like  so  much  to  have  some  pretty  airs  to  play 
to  him." 

'^  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  musical,  but  some 
new  music  is  mentioned  here,"  taking  up  a 
journal  from  the  table,  "  you  may  perhaps  like 
to  look  over  it." 

*^  Dear  me,  don't  you  play  ?  Fergus,  Miss 
Loraine  can't  play,  dear  me  !" 
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Miss  Lilly's  simplicity  called  forth  a  frown 
from  her  brother,  and  she  busied  herself  forth- 
with in  her  list  of  music.  Clare  liked  her  the 
best  of  the  party,  and  was  going  to  ^ve  her 
some  further  information  when  the  solemn 
Miss  Maria  again  assailed  her. 

"  Miss  Loraine,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Arun- 
del ?" 
"  Yes,  he  was  here  this  morning." 
"  Did  you  ever  see  hair  so  beautifully  kept  ? 
what  a  time  it  must  take  to  brush  it !" 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  observed  it  par- 
ticularly." 

"  Captain  Twistlemere's  hair  is  a  prettier 
colour ;  but  then  it  does  not  look  quite  so  well 
attended  to." 

'*  What  colour  is  Captain  TwisUemere's 
hair?'' 

'^  I  think  it  is  nearly  the  colour  of  joun ; 
perhaps   not    quite  so  dark  an  auburn,    but 
near  it." 
While  this  wise  discourse  was  going  on  at 
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to  say  that  you  are  secure  there  from  Mr.  Mc 
Tavish,  for  I  believe  Ronald  Roy  and  I  are 
the  only  two  souls  to  whom  this  retreat  is 
known.  He  knowing  my  fondness  for  these 
retired  places,  made  it  practicable  to  get  there, 
and  I  have  kept  the  secret  ever  since." 

"  Tliat  is  indeed  delightful  to  know :  — 
but  are  we  quite  sure  of  Ronald  Roy  r" 

They  spent  the  rest  of  the  forenoon  in  ex- 
ploring and  admiring,  and  Clare  began  to  fear 
she  was  enjopng  herself  too  much,  and  that 
birches,  and  streams,  and  mosses,  were  be- 
ginning to  take  up  too  much  of  her  heart. 
Her  more  matured  friends  enjoyed  her  hap- 
piness, and  felt  the  influence  of  her  animation 
over  their  own  less  buoyant  feelings. 
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acquaintance  so  accidentally  formed,  between 
the  ladies  of  Glenleven  and  Mr.  Arundel  and 
his  friend^  grew  into  that  sort  of  intimacy  which 
meeting  in  such  scenes  and  circumstances^ 
where  tastes  are  congenial^  generally  pro- 
duces. Many  glens  were  explored  in  com- 
pany— many  boating  expeditions  and  moun- 
tain passes  were  enjoyed  together,  and  an 
excursion  of  several  days'  duration  to  the 
Islands  of  StafFa  and  lona,  tended  still  more 
than  the  intercourse  at  Glenleven,  to  break 
down  the  formalities  of  a  new  acquaintance- 
ship. The  miniature  beauties  of  Mull  and  the 
desolation  of  Ulva,  did  not  escape  Clare's 
exploring  powers,  and  as  Miss  Stuart  was 
of  the  i)arty,  she  saw  manners  as  well  as  men, 
at  the  different  points  at  which  they  rested. 
Mr.  Arundel  was  a  great  promoter  of  these 
excursions,  and  arranged  them  so  well,  and 
conducted  them  so  skilfully  without  any  ap- 
parent effort  or  design,  that  Lady  Darcy  found 
it  impossible  to    disoouvge    ihem,   without 
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apparent  rudeness,  and  Clarets  innocent  en^ 
joyments  she  never  coidd  bring  herself  to 
oontrouL  Thus  scarcely  a  day  passed  in 
which  they  were  not  thrown  together,  and  Mr. 
Arundel  gradually  withdrew  from  the  shooting 
party  he  had  invited,  and  became  all  but  a 
declared  admirer  of  Miss  Loraine.  He  had 
been  at  first  charmed  by  her  appearance,  then 
piqued  by  her  indifference  to  himself,  and 
as  their  intercourse  advanced,  captivated  by 
her  talent,  ncnvet6  and  sweetness.  At  last  he 
was  really  in  love— and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life — ^uncertain  as  to  what  return  he  might 
meet  with,  and  almost  diffident  of  his  own 
soooeas.  He  began  to  feel  a  better  and  a 
happier  man  in  her  society,  than  he  bad  ever 
done  before,  and  imagined  that,  as  her  husband, 
he  could  give  up  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  feel 
existence  to  be  less  erf*  a  heartless  pageant 
Aan  he  had  hitherto  done— 'for,  like  all  men 
who  love  the  world  intensely,  he  affected  to 
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despise  it,  and  had  not  learned  that  true  wis- 
dom^ which  teaches 

"  That  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  linog  thing,  hath  faculties. 
Which  he  has  nerer  used  ;  that  thought  with  him 
It  in  its  infancy." 

Mr.  Willoughby's  impressions  concerning 
his  new  friends  may  be  best  conveyed  by  a 
part  of  one  of  his  own  letters  to  Mrs.  Greville 
written  about  this  time. 


MR.   WILLOUQHBT   TO  MRS.    QREVILLE. 

^^  I  informed  you  in  my  last  letter^  dear 
friend,  how  unexpectedly  we  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  your  early  friend  Lady  Darcy, 
and  I  must  now  go  on  to  tell  you  of  the 
great  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  scarcely  a  day  now  passes 
without  finding  me  at  Glenleven.  I  always 
meet  with  a  kind  reception,  there  for  your 
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sake^  and  I  should  love  your  friend  for  her 
regard  for  you,  even  if  there  were  not  so 
much  besides  to  make  me  delight  in  her  cha- 
racter. She  is  evidently  a  person  of  great 
natural  abiUty,  cultivated  in  the  best  way,  but 
the  impression  her  talents  might  make,  is 
foigotten  in  the  impression  her  goodness  does 
make,  and  she  seems  like  another  friend  of  mine, 
to  live  in  Heaven,  and  minister  on  earth. 

*'  Tou  ask  about  Miss  Loraine,  whom  you 
say  you  remember,  a  cherub,  at  six  or  seven 
years  old.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  her  an 
angel  now,  for  assuredly  she  is  very  different 
from  other  young  ladies,  but  she  is  much 
better  than  an  angel,  so  I  will  manfully  call 
her  a  woman ;  but — 

A  perfect  woman  nobly  plann'd 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit,  still,  and  bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 
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**  You  say  you  can  never  forget  her  face 
then.  I  am  as  little  likely  to  do  it  now— but 
do  not  suppose  I  am  in  love  *,  I  have  taken  up 
the  station  of  a  friend,  and  glean  as  many  of 
her  bright  looks  and  thoughts  as  I  can  in  this 
capacity.  It  is  not  for  me  to  think  of  any  other. 
I  suspect  Arundel  has  different  views,  and  I 
should  rejoice  most  sincerely  in  his  forming  a 
real  attachment^  if  I  thought  he  could  ever 
be  worthy  of  Clare  Loraine.  But  I  fear  the 
world  is  too  much  with  him,  and  that  the  che- 
rished child  of  Lady  Darcy  never  could  be 
happy  as  the  wife  of  Arundel.  The  moral  at- 
mosphere they  have  breathed  has  been,  and  is 
so  different*  The  pure  mountain  breeze  that 
is  playing  upon  me  as  I  write  is  not  more  un- 
like the  air  of  Hyde  Park,  than  the  spirit  of 
Clare  Loraine  is  unlike  that  of  Arundel.  I  grieve 
to  write  thus  of  one  I  once  loved,  but  we  are 
changed,  either  he  or  I,  since  we  last  saw 
much  of  each  other— Yes,  both  are  changed; 
but  I  must  stop ;  I  cannot  yet  look  back. 
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^My  dear  friend,  how  often  I  wish  for  you  here, 
tt  Glenleven  I  mean,  where  we  often  speak  of 
yon.  Ton  ask  me  how  I  spend  my  time,  and  I 
eaa  only  answer  there.  We  take  long  excursions 
together,  we  read,  we  talk, — ^we  don't  talk-wwe 
botanize,  we  moralise,  and  I  believe  Arundel 
thinks  we  sermonise;  but  he  is  too  much  in 
lore  to  find  anything  unpleasant.  We  are 
in  short,  exactly  on  the  terms  I  best  like ;  for 
joa  know  I  am  not  a  company  man,  and  you 
won't  suspect  me  of  being  in  love  when  I  say 
diat  I  scarcely  know  which  of  the  ladies  I  most 
enjoy  conversing  with.  Lady  Darcy  strikes 
me  as  being  more  entirely  free  from  the  tram- 
melfl  of  rank  than  any  one  I  have  ever  known 
in  her  condition.  She  has  all  the  polish  we 
hare  a  right  to  expect  from  '^  the  order/'  with- 
out the  slightest  tincture  of  concealed  egotism. 
If  she  values  station  at  all,  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  fix>m  anything  she  has 
asid,  it  is  only  that  it  may  give  her  more  in- 
fluence in  society,  and  make  her  more  indepen- 
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dent  of  the  common-place  views  of  the  world 
in  small  matters.  In  short,  she  does  not  keep 
her  Christianity  in  her  head,  or  allow  it  to  eva- 
porate in  fears  for  tlie  church,  or  in  vitupera- 
tions against  those  less  enlightened  than  herself; 
but  faith,  hope,  and  love  are  equally  diffused 
over  her  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  and  she 
must  be  happy." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  attraction  be- 
tween Willoughby  and  his  new  friends  was  mu- 
tual, and  that  every  day's  intercourse  seemed 
to  them  to  disclose  new  veins  of  thought,  or 
feeling,  or  knowledge.  Clare  soon  found  her- 
self desiring  to  know  what  Willoughby  thought 
and  felt  on  many  subjects  which  occupied  her 
own  thoughts.  She  began  to  compare  him 
with  Mr.  Arundel,  and  although  she  felt  quite 
uncertain  as  to  her  own  place  in  his  regard,  alld 
tried  in  vain  to  recollect  a  single  complimentary 
speech  he  had  ever  addressed  to  her,  yet  it  made 
no  difference  in  her  estimate  of  his  character. 
She  soon  discovered  that  his  ideas  called  forthher 
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own — that  he  had  expressed  what  she  had 
often  imagined,  and  could  always  assist  her  in 
arranging  her  ideas,  by  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  knowledge. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  so  engaging  to  some 
women  as  the  capability  in  superior  men  of 
enjoying  their  society  as  rational  beings ;  and  in 
nothing  do  the  lords  of  creation  make  a  greater 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  ladies  thereof,  than  in 
supposing  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  off  ration- 
ahty  to  please  the  weaker  sex.  It  may,  however, 
be  a  greater  mistake  still  to  class  all  men  as  one 
thing,  and  all  women  as  another,  and  not  to  ad- 
mit that  some  women  are  not  vain,  and  some  men 
not  valiant ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  set  the  world 
right  on  a  point  where  it  has  been  so  long  wrong, 
and  £Bur  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  such  a  task. 

Jt  happened  about  this  time  that  an  evening 
of  unusual  beauty,  made  the  party  at  Glenleven 
desirous  of  enjoying  a  ramble  beside  the  loch, 
where  the  different  effects  of  the  sunset  were 
seen  to  most  advantage.  Some  English  fHends 

VOL.  I.  I 
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of  Clare,  who  were  making  a  HiglUand  tour, 
and  were  spending  a  day  and  night  at  Glenle- 
ven,  wished  to  be  of  the  walking  party,  and 
tiiey  set  forth,  as  usual,  attended  by  Arundel 
and  Willoughby.    They  had  passed  the  ferry, 
when  an  open  barouche  and  four  came  suddenly 
in  sight,  and  the  walkers  divided  on  both  sides 
to  allow  it  to  pass.     Clare  was  first,  and  had 
therefore  a  full  view  of  the  contents  of  the  ba- 
rouche.   On  the  side  next  to  her  reposed  upon 
air,  and  down,  a  young  lady  whose  uncommon 
beauty  would  have  attracted  her  observation, 
even  had  her  astonishment  not  been  greatly 
excited,  by  the  state  of  profound  rest  which  she 
appeared  to  have  come  there  purposely  to  en- 
joy.    In  vain  for  her,  did  the  mountains  dwell 
in  the  light  of  such  a  setting  sun.    In  vain  for 
her  was  all— 

The  gleam. 
The  shadow  and  the  peace  aupfeme 

of  that  surpassing  hour,  except  that  the  last 
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perfection,  enabled  her  to  close  faer  beautifiil 
ejes  in  a  beautifol  repose,  and  to  be  uncons- 
cioas  that. even  Mr.  Arundel  was  so  near.  The 
ladjr  by  her  side  might  by  her  age  have  been 
her  mother,  and  still  bore  many  traces  of  beauty; 
but  more  of  care,  and  that  indescribable  look  of 
Tezstion  of  spirit,  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
schools  and  all  classes,  but  most  of  all  in  the 
sdiool  of  fashion.  Her  eyes  were  only  half 
dosed,  and  on  catching  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Arun- 
del, a  sadden  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
her  dream,  and  a  ^^  Stop,  stop !"  of  considerable 
energy  awoke  not  only  the  sleeping  beauty,  but 
a  fat  peer  opposite,  and  a  &t  pug  by  his  side. 

**  Anmdel,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  silvery  voice. 
^  Mr.  Arandel,"  said  the  fair  sleeper  in  a  sleepy 
voice. 

^  Arundel,'*  said  the  peer  in  a  fat  voice. 

Smiles,  looks,  and  bows  were  Arundel's  re- 
ply to  this  flattering  reception. 

**  Do  you  cross  the  ferry  to-night?  "  he 
asked. 

i2 
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^^  Yes ;  we  were  told  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  sleep  here ;  that  even  the  salt  is  black;  but 
what  can  you  be  about  here,  and  who  are  you 
with  ?  I  thought  nobody,  that  you  could  have 
anjrthing  to  do  with,  lived  in  this  part  of  the 
world." 

'^  I  ain  in  shooting-quarters  near  this,  and  am 
quite  delighted  with  the  country— the  sport. 
Where  are  you  going?",, 

«  To Castle ; — we  shall  see  you  there 

of  course.  I  know  the  Duchess  expects  you. 
What  can  you  be  about  here  ?  If  we  could  take 
you  with  us  how  we  should  be  welcomed  !  Is 
it  impossible  ? — could  you  not  take  I'Amour's 
place  opposite  me,  and  make  us  all  so  happy?" 

^^  I  could  not  think  of  displacing  1' Amour  ; 
no,  commend  me  to  her  Grace,  I  will  not  de- 
tain you  longer ;"  with  one  of  his  graceful  bows 
to  all,  he  rejoined  his  party,  and  the  barouche 
rolled  on  in  the  opposite  direction. 

^^  Mr.  Arundel,"  said  Clare  as  he  again  joined 
her^  ^^  do  tell  me  who  that  beautiful  peraon  is ; 
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she  reminded  me  of  some  indistinct  vinon  of 
beauty  either  in  a  poem  or  romance,'^ 

•*  Can  yon  forgive  her  for  the  stupidity  <tf 
fidling  asleep  in  such  a  scene  ?  It  is  certainly 
the  best  way  of  considering  her/to  suppose  her 
a  description  and  not  a  reality.  She  is  the 
Lady  Caroline  Courtrey,  of  whom  you  must 
hare  heard — a  beautiful  nothing/* 

All  the  party  expressed  their  admiration  of 
her  beauty,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  walk, 
while  Clare  said  to  Mr.  Arundel  : 

^  I  suppose  such  examples  of  beauty  are 
very  rare,  even  among  the  highest  classes.  I 
am  not  at  aU  surprised  now,  at  the  sensation 
she  produced." 

^  Not  so  rare/*  replied  Arundel,  *^  as  beauty 
of  another  kind  is  in  every  class.  However 
beautiful  the  vase,  it  is  the  lamp  within  which 
gives  it  fascination/' 

**  It  is  cruel  of  you  to  destroy  my  romance 
dxmtthe  Lady  Caroline;  and  still  I  can  scarcely 
believe  tliat  beautiful  alabaster  vase,  to  pursue 
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your  own  simile^  can  be  without  its  lamp.  It  is 
unfortunate,  certainly,  that  it  goes  out  on  such 
occasions  as  Uiis  ;  but  it  may  have  been  extin- 
guished by  excess  of  light,"  and  she  looked  up 
at  the  glowing -west,  her  beautiful  face  radiant 
\rith  delight  and  admiration.  Arundel  thought 
it  much  more  engaging  than  the  sky. 

"  Was  that  Lady  Caroline's  mother  ?"  asked 
Clare. 

"  It  was." 

«  And  Lord  Beh-ille  ?" 

"  No ;  they  never  travel  together." 

"  She  did  not  look  happy." 

"  Happy  !"  repeated  Arundel ;  "  they  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  You  ap- 
pear to  me  to  monopolize  happiness ;  but  then 
it  is  to  bestow  it  on  all  around  you,** 

It  was  now  thought  time  to  return  home,  and 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  walk  the  ladies  changed 
companions,  and  Clare  and  Willoughby  pro- 
ceeded together.  These  changes  are  xnyBte- 
rious  things,    as  all  must  have  experienced. 
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The  sun  had  now  disappeared  behind  the  moon- 
tainsy  but  its  effects  on  the  sky  were  still  richly 
▼xsible,  both  in  the  east  and  west^  while  the 
mo<m9  nearly  full,  was  adding  to  the  declining 
light  of  day,  and  giving  out  that  radiance  ^^  so 
sofUy  dark  and  darkly  dear,"  which  all  must 
have  felt  as  peculiarly  grateful  after  a  day  of 
continued  hrightness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  minds  of  all  the  party  were  raised  above 
the  common  state  of  feeling  by  the  influence 
of  such  an  evening.  Clare's  certainly  was,  and 
she  now  began  to  wonder  what  Mr.  Willoughby 
was  feeling  as  he  walked  silently  by  her  side. 
At  length  he  said,  pausing  near  a  little  stream: 

^  How  delightful  this  is  !  I  hope  you  Uke 
moonlight  ?" 

**  O  Mr.  Willoughby,  how  can  you  ask  such  a 
question  ?*' 

^^  I  did  not  doubt  it,  I  assure  you ;  but  I 
thought  it  might  perhaps  be  too  sad*^too 
aombre  for  you/' 

^  No^  indeed  it  is  not !" 

^I    think  one  of  the    best  testimonies  I 
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know^"  continued  Willoughby,  *^  to  the  soothing 
effects  of  moonlight,  is  in  that  strange  but 
powerful  book  Frankenstein,  where  the  poor 
monster  has  no  comfort,  either  bodily  or 
mental  until  he  escapes  into  a  wood  with  the 
moon  shining  over  him.  It  is  a  fine  idea— 
his  organs  were  imperfect,  his  feelings  morbid 
— but  the  moonlight  brought  him  enjoy- 
ment." 

^'  I  hope,"  said  Clare,  "  it  does  not  require 
one  to  be  a  monster  to  enjoy  moonlight  in- 
tensely. If  it  does,  I  am  certainly  one,  at  this 
moment.  I  fear  we  must  move  on,  for  the 
others  are  out  of  sight. — Do  you,"  she  conti- 
nued, "  feel  moonUght  to  be  melancholy,  to  be 
saddening  to  the  feelings  ?" 

*'  No,  I  do  not — ^but  I  believe  many  who 
have  not  suffered  much,  do  feel  it  to  be  so. 
To  me  it  has  always  been  soothing,  elevating, 
but  not  sad.  It  is  to  me  like  a  great  Truths- 
Eternal  in  the  Heavens.  It  can  neither  be 
exalted  nor  lowered  by  human  praise-— there 
It  tf  / 
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^  Yes,  words  are  indeed  &mt  in  its  praise; 
yet  human  genius  has  offered  many  not  iinwor-«> 
Ay  testimonies  to  its  beauty.  Its  power  of 
making  ^that  beautiful  which  is  not  so'«— I 
may  admire  that  in  Byron — may  I  not  ? — ^I  am 
coming  over  very  fast  to  your  school — ^but 
I  can't  give  up  that.'' 

^  No^  do  not  give  up  any  thing  which  yoti 
feel  to  be  true^  which  you  feel  expresses  what 
oi^t  to  be  felt. — I  am  not  afraid  of  your 
mind  being  injured  by  Lord  Byron,  and  I  fear 
yoa  think  me  upjust  to  him  ;  but  perhaps  I 
have  seen  too  much  of  the  withering  effect  of 
his  genius,  to  be  an  entirely  impartial  judge  of 
his  merits." 

"  You  have  a  very  strong  impression  of  the 
injury  his  writings  have  done — but  his  influence 
—is  it  not  already  past  ?'' 

^I  wish  I  could  think  so— -but  he  unfor^ 

tonately  addressed  himself  to  some  points  in 

Iraman  nature  which  ^rill  always   make  his 

worst  writings  popular  with  many — with  those 

who  -desire  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  vir^ 

i3 
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tuons  restraint  under  the  disguise  of  generous 
impulses.  Even  his  least  pernicious  writings — 
excite,  without  soothing  —  distort,  without 
rousing  the  feelings  to  any  virtuous  emo- 
tion/' 

To  nature  he  was  surely  just." 
Yes,  but  how  unjust  to  nature*s  God. — 
Genius  ought  not  to  veil,  but  to  reveal  and 
embellish  truth.  IIow  well  it  is  for  us  that 
Shakspearc  and  Milton,  Dante  and  Spenser, 
are  moral  as  well  as  mental  masters; — their 
lives  are  comparatively  little  to  us  now — their 
writings  much — for  we  feel  a  moral  evidence 
from  those  writings,  that  their  chief  delight 
was  in  good." 

"  You  would  rank  with  them  in  tliis  respect, 
your  living  favourite — ^Wordsworth/' 

'^  Yes,  he  has  never  written  a  line  which  can 
lead  the  good  astray,  or  make  the  bad  trium- 
phant ;  he  must  feel  life  and  genius  too  sacred  a 
gift  to  be  used  for  the  perversion  of  others.-^ 
You  know  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
completing   your  conversion  on  this    subject 
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and  this  night  reminds  me,  of  a  very  &vourite 
bit  of  the  Excursion." 

"Pray  let  me    hear    it— you    know  it  of 
course." 

"  I  £mcy  I  do,  but  I  may  forget  my  lesson." 
— He  then  repeated  the  following  lines : 

«*  Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides 
That  with  interpoaitionSp  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp ;  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  natire  brightness — as  the  ample  moon. 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  sammer  even, 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  loflj  grove. 
Boms  like  an  nnconsnming  fire  of  light 
In  the  green  trees ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  nmbrage,  tarns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own  ; 
Yea  with  her  own,  incorporated  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene.    Like  power  abides 
la  man*8  celestial  spirit ;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth,  and  magnifies  herself,  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life. 
From  error,  disappointment^nay,  from  guilt  i 
And  somedmes,  so  relenting  justice  wills 
From  palpable  oppresakmi  of  despair. 
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Clare  thought  she  had  never  heard  so  fine 
a  passage,  so  well  repeated  before,  and  while 
she  was  expressing  her  admiration,  they 
reached  home,  and  found  the  others  at  tea. 
Clare  had  decided,  to  her  own  satisfaction,  that 
die  moonlight,  which  succeeds  such  a  sunset 
is  even  more  delightful  than  the  full  blaze  of 
glory  which  preceded  it.  Whether  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  decision 
or  not,  wc  leave  to  be  discovered  hy  the  fol- 
lowing chapters.  He  continued  on  all  conve- 
nient occasions  to  quote  the  Excursion,  and  to 
believe  himself  not  in  love.  He  was  only  a 
friend. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


a 


I  pitj  imleanied  gentleoien  on  a  rainy  day." 

Lord  Falkland. 


About  this  time  an  excursion  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Arundel  to  visit  a  cave  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains  near  Glenleven.  This 
cave  had  a  peculiar  interest  attached  to  it,  from 
having  been  the  place,  where  some  staunch  ad- 
herents of  the  Pretender  had  taken  refuge  for 
several  months  at  a  time,  afler  the  battle  of 
Culloden.  They  had  escaped  detection  from  the 
almost  inaccessible  situation  of  their  retreat, 
and  from  the  incorruptible  fidelity  of  the  dan 
to  the  cause  they  had  espoused.    This  expedi- 
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tion,  which  was  one  of  some  fatigue  and  enter- 
prise, had  been  delayed  sereral  days  owing  to 
a  week  of  rainy  weather  which  had  come  at 
last,  with  all  its  usual  Celtic  pertinacity,  and 
considerably  tried  the  tempers  of  the  sports- 
men and  tourists  who  were  not  in  love,  or  who 
had  not  such  friends  to  console  them  as  were 
to  be  found  at  Qlenleven.  The  party  there  had 
1>een  increased  by  an  English  clergyman  and 
his  daughter,  a  Mr.  and  Miss  Bedford,  who, 
among  many  other  good  qualities,  Mere  quite  ca- 
pable of  entering  into  the  pleasures  of  a  cave  hunt. 
During  the  rainy  season  Mr.  Arundel  gene- 
rally contrived  to  appear  at  Glenleven  to  consi- 
der whether  the  morrow  would  do,  to  bring 
some  new  book  or  journal  for  the  amusement 
of  the  ladies,  and  to  rail  agunst  the  spitefulness 
of  the  rain  in  interrupting  his  cave  project. 
Mr.  Willonghby  also  showed  considerable  per- 
severance in  his  \dsits  (for  a  fnend).  He  came 
without  any  apparent  reason,  staid  long,  and 
was  often  asked  to  join  their  dinner  party,  which 
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he  did  not  always  decline.  Mr.  Arundel  b^an 
to  hate  the  rain  more  and  more,  and  to  wish 
both  it  and  Willoughby  '^  over  the  hills  and  far 
away/^  but  there  they  both  remained  for  another 
week,  during  which  Arundel  satisfied  himself 
with  thinking  that  Willoughby  only  went  there 
so  much  to  prose  with  Lady  Darcy,  and  that  the 
fine  weather  would  set  all  to  rights. 

At  length  a  day  arrived  which  looked  pro* 
mising  enough,  for  the  undertaking,  and  the 
party,  aU  moimted  on  good  ponies  of  sizes 
varying  from  the  dwarfish  to  the  gigantic,  set 
forth  in  high  spirits,  attended  by  the  usual  cor* 
t^ge  of  men,  boysj  and  collies.  They  proceeded 
several  miles  through  the  mountain  pass,  until 
they  reached  a  small  wooden  bridge  thrown 
over  a  chasm  of  fearful  depth.  The  deft 
between  the  rocks  was  very  narrow,  and  the 
brushwood  so  thick  as  almost  to  conceal  from 
sight  the  torrent  that  roared  deeply  and  hoarsely 
throu^its  almost  subterranean  channel. 

Here  Donald  Dhu  and  Ronald   Roy,   the 
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guides  of  most  authority,  informed  the  party 
that  they  must  dismount,  and  ascend  the  rest 
of  the  way  on  foot.  Each  lady  was  provided 
with  a  Highland  guide;  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  sturdy  immoveable  grasp  of  a  Celtic 
hand  which  makes  even  the  most  timid  feel  se- 
cure. They  proceeded  with  great  success  to 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  cave,  and  sat 
down  to  rest  on  a  mossy  knoll  covered  with 
birch  copse,  before  undertaking  what  the  guides 
called  the  only  bad  step.  The  path  at  this 
point  made  a  sharp  turn  round  a  precipitous 
rock.  On  the  right  a  few  slight  bushes  of 
hazel  and  mountain  ash,  grew  from  the  fissures 
of  the  rock,  and  stretched  themselves  over  the 
path ;  but  on  the  left  side  the  descent  into  the 
hidden  gulph  below,  was  frightfully  rugged  and 
perpendicular,  and  the  more  alarming  to  the 
imagination  from  the  unseen  depth  of  the 
abyss.  It  was  one  of  those  steps  quite  easy  to 
the  fearless,  but  Lady  Darcy  experiencedi  at 
this  spot,  a  sensation  to  which  tlie  most  oowa- 
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geoos  pec^le  are  sometimes  liable  on  the  verge 
cf  a  great  hdgfat,  and  she  expressed  a  desire 
to  remain  where  she  was  while  tbe  rest  of 
the  party  proceeded  to  the  cave.  Mr.  Wit« 
looghby  insisted  on  remaining  with  her,  and 
they  continued  sitting  below  the  birch  wood, 
while  the  voices  of  the  cave  pilgrims  gradualiy 
died  away,  and  all  was  silent  but  the  deep  gui^- 
ling  voice  of  the  torrent,  and  the  gentle  sound 
of  a  htde  sister  rill,  which  trickled  near  them. 

^  What  a  striking  scene  this  is  V'  said  Lady 
Darcy  to  Willoughby ;  ^  and  how  much  is  one's 
interest  in  it  heightened  by  knowing,  that  it  has 
been  the  theatre  of  much  human  feeling,  of  all 
the  passions  probably  which  find  their  way  where 
man  does.'^ 

"  Yes,*'  replied  Willoughby,  **  perhaps  even 
joy  may  have  been  felt  here.  This  very  spot 
may  have  been  the  meeting-place  of  firiends? 
of  lovers^  of  parents  and  children ;  and  we 
know  at  least  that  disinterested  loyalty  has 
herevbem  faitfafbl  even  unto  death.'^ 
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It  i3,"  replied  Lady  Darcy,  **  the  since- 
rity of  the  feeling  which  gives  it  such  an  inter- 
est, not  the  cause,  in  this  instance,  shocking  as 
such  a  sentiment  may  be  from  a  Stuart;  but 
whatever  is  genuine  must  be  respectable^  and 
in  diis  case  it  became  poetical,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  forgetfulness  of  self  wliich 
attended  it.  I  am  doing  a  very  selfish  thing  in 
keeping  you  here,"  she  added,  "  while  I  am 
talking  of  forgetfulness  of  self.  I  wish  you 
would  take  one  of  these  guides,  and  proceed ;  I 
can  amuse  myself  very  well/* 

Mr.  Willougliby  was  about  to  comply,  when 
Mr.  Arundel,  followed  by  Ronald  Roy^  ap- 
peared. 

"  I  come/*  he  said,  ^^  charged  with  Miss 
Loraine's  entreaties,  almost  her  commands, 
that  you  shall  proceed.  Lady  Darcy.  She  is  so 
delighted  with  die  cave,  that  you  must  see  it; 
and  there  is,  I  assure  you,  no  difficulty  what- 
ever after  this  point ;  we  have  constructed  a 
sort  of  hazel  railing  to  hold  between  you  and 
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the  pRcipice.   Do  allow  me^  in  Miss  Loraine's 
nmcoBj  to  prevaiL'' 

Lady  Darcy,  firom  her  unwillingness  to  refuse 
any  request  of  Clare's  now  rose  to  comply^  and 
the  railing  of  hazel  being  held  by  the  guides, 
Mr.  Arundel    went    first,    and    Willoughby 
next  Lady  Darcy,  supporting  himself  by  the 
bushes  which  projected  from  the  rocks  above. 
They  were  just  about  to  pass  the  dangerous 
comer,  when,   by  some  imaccountable  mis* 
diance,  the  temporary  railing  began  to  yield, 
and  Lady  Darcy,  who  depended  almost  entirely 
on  its  support,  would  in  another  instant  have 
been  dashed  headlong  down  the  precipice,  had 
not  Willoughby,  with  wonderful  dexterity  and 
presence  of  mind,  trusting  his  whole  weight  to 
the  elastic  tree  which  he  held  with  his  right 
arm,  made  a  spring  with  the  other,  and  caught 
Lady  Darcy  round  the  waist  qiute  uninjured. 
It  was  of  course  the  work  of  a  moment.    The 
guides,  by  throwing  their  plaids  forward,  im- 
mediately relieved  Willoughby  from  a  situation 
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he  could  not  have  maintained  many  seconds 
longer.  In  a  few  minutes  Lady  Darcy  was 
restored  to  her  former  station^  and  although 
she  looked  very  pale,  she  was  perfectly  com- 
posed. 

^'  Will  you/*  she  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Aran* 
del,  "  have  the  goodness  to  tell  Clare  I  am 
very  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with  her  wish  ;  but 
pray  do  not  mention  what  was  so  neaiiy  oc- 
curring, until  she  joins  us ;  it  might  agitate  her 
unnecessarilv." 

Mr.  Arundel  bowed  in  silence^  and  returned 
on  his  mission  to  the  cave.  Willoughby  had 
seated  himself  a  slK)rt  distance  off,  and  leaned 
against  a  tree.  Lady  Darcy  advanced  to  him, 
and  said  with  more  than  her  usual  gentleness  : 

"  My  kind  firiend,  for  may  I  not  now  call 
you  so,  may  the  life  you  have  been  die  means 
of  preserving  a  little  longer  in  tiiis  world,  be 
employed  in  Plis  service  who  has  given  us  an- 
other and  a  better  life.  But  I  fear  you  are  ill 
or  hurt." 
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'  ^*  No;  I  am  happy — Chappy  beyond  expres- 
taon  I    Heaven  b  indeed  merciful !  ** 

Lady  Darcy  was  convinced  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  held  his  right  arm,  that  it  had  re* 
oeived  some  injury,  and  he  confessed  that  it 
gave  him  pain  when  he  allowed  it  to  fall  by  his 
aide.  She  contrived  to  place  it  in  a  position 
of  comfort,  by  using  her  scarf  as  a  sling ;  and 
after  this  was  accomplished  they  both  continued 
to  8it  in  silent  diought.  It  was  not  long  before 
they  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  full  of 
animated  pleasure  and  gaiety.  Clare's  qmck 
eye  discovered,  in  a  moment,  that  something 
weif^ied  upon  Lady  Darcy's  spirits,  and  going 
dose  up  to  her,  she  said : 

"  I  lear  you  are  not  well ;  you  are  verypale, 
difere  maman,  and  Mr.  Willoughby  also.  Has 
aoytbing  happened  ?" 

^  I  waa  desired^'"  said  Mr.  Arundel,  '^  not  to 
XmSL  you  until  you  rejoined  them ;  but  Lady 
Dwcy  did  make  an  attempt  to  comply  with  your 
wish,  when      » " 
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"  When,"  said  Lady  Darcy,  cheerftdly,  "my 
dear  cliild,  the  temporary  support,  or  my  stupid 
head  failed,  and  I  owe  my  life  under  Provi- 
dence  to  our  fiiend  here,  who  has,  I  fear,  him* 
self  suffered  in  my  cause/* 

"  Oh  ?'  said  Clare,  deeply  moved,  ^^  how  rash 
how  unthinking  I  was !  I  know  you  will  forgive 
me,  but  I  cannot  forgive  myself."  Then  turn* 
ing  to  Willoughby,  she  laid  her  hand  as  by  a 
natural  impulse  upon  his  arm,  while  in  a  voice 
so  low  as  to  reach  only  his  ear,  she  said  in 
a  tone  of  deep  feeling  : 

"  Mr.  Willoughby,  what  do  I  not  owe  you ! 
more,  much  more  than  my  own  life !"  Then, 
blushing  at  what  she  had  done,  she  turned 
again  to  her  cousin,  and  inquired  minutely  into 
all  the  particulars  of  the  adventure.  Willoughby 
meantime  had  walked  a  few  steps  aside,  to  con- 
ceal an  emotion  which  he  could  not  altogether 
repress.  There  is  nothing  more  touching  to  a 
sympathetic  nature  than  to  witness  a  genuine 
expression  of  emotion,  whether  it  be  joy  or 
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grief;  ami,  ut  this  moment,  Willonghbj's  feelings 
of  pleasoreabk  pcdn,  did  not  solely  arise  from 
being  himself  the  object  of  her  gratitude;  he 
fdt  also  true  delight  in  this  trndisguised  expres- 
sion of  her  affection  for  her  inyaluable  firiend. 

He  had  before  thought  her  the  most  engagmg 
of  human  beings,  beautiful  and  gifted,  but  he 
now  first  discovered  all  the  tenderness  of  her 
nature,  and  he  became,  from  that  moment,  en« 
thralled  by  more,  than  even  his  krge  views  of 
fiiendahip  could  comprehend  in  that  term* 
He  felt  from  that  hour,  that  he  had  met  his 
answering  mind,  that  life  with  her  would  be 
once  again  bright  and  glowing, — ^but  no,  it  is 
not  for  me,  he  mentally  exclaimed :  ^^  I  am  a 
'  stricken  deer.'  It  is  not  for  me  thus  to 
dream.— -I  must  fly— it  is  madness  in  me  thus 
to  feel — ^yet  why  did  I  not  speak  when  she  laid 
that  dear  hand  upon  my  arm ;  she  must  think 
me  a  monster  of  insensibility.  It  is  better 
that  it  should  be  so ;  I  must  go  to-morrow/' 

In    Amnders    mind,    the     circumstances 
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which  had  just  occurred  excited  a  feeling  of 
annoyance  and  jealousy,  which  even  he, 
master  as  he  was,  of  the  art  of  concealing  his 
emotions,  had  difficulty  in  disguising.  He  could 
not  sympathise  sincerely  in  the  expression  of 
Clare*s  gratitude  to  Willoughby.  He  was  too 
much  in  love,  to  bear  such  expressions  towards 
another  with  composure  ;  and  although  he  was 
sufficiently  just  to  admit  that  the  circumstances 
called  forth  an  unusual  emotion,  he  could  not 
forgive  Willoughby  for]  being  the  receiver  of 
such  thanks  as  Clare's.  He  was  silent, 
abstracted,  almost  sullen,  during  the  ride  home, 
and  the  whole  party,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
maintained  a  degree  of  silence,  very  different 
from  the  gay  state  of  spirits  in  which  they  had 
set  forth. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  so  small  a  party  com- 
prehend a  greater  variety  of  strong  and  hidden 
feelings— of  thoughts  that  could  not  be  uttered 
to  each  other,  and  emotions  that  might  not  be 
revealed. 
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If  Clare  was  conscious  of  any  peculiar  feeling, 
except  that  of  thankfulness,  for  the  preser- 
ration  of  her  dearest  firiend,  it  was,  that 
Willoughby  had  been  her  presenrer ;  that  to  him, 
next  to  Heaven,  she  might  feel  grateful,  and 
that  one  whom  she  already  regarded  with 
enthusiastic  admiration,  and  whose  character 
seemed  to  her  to  embrace  all  that  was  noble, 
generous,  and  refined,  should  be  the  being  to 
whom  she  owed  so  great  a  blessing. 

On  reaching  Glenleven,  Willoughby  excused 
himself  from  sta3ring  dinner,  and  returned 
home. — Lady  Darcy  also  retired  to  her  room, 
being  too  much  fatigued  to  appear  at  dinner. 
Mr.  Arundel,  the  Bedfords  and  Clare,  formed 
the  whole  party,  and  the  events  of  the 
morning  appeared  to  affect  the  spirits  of  all. 
Mr.  Bedford  however  was  one  of  those 
composed  and  placid  persons,  who  can  hold 
on  the  even  tenor  of  their  discourse  in  all 
circumstances ;  and  he  much  assisted  to  keep 
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up  a  dinner  conversation  on  indifferent  subjects 
— ^for  which  Clare  felt  very  grateful  to  him. 

The  evening  wore  somewhat  heavily  away ; 
and  soon  after  Mr.  Arundel's  departure, 
the  inmates  of  Glenleven  retired  to  rest.  He 
meanwhile  walked  home  in  a  state  of  great 
indecision  and  perplexity.  He  wished,  yet 
feared  to  speak — ^he  did  not  indeed  seriously 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  refusal ;  he 
thought  his  fortune,  his  talents,  his  condition 
in  society  must  save  him  from  that, — but  he 
liad  no  consciousness  of  being  beloved  for  his 
own  sake ;  and  as  he  felt  his  own  attachment 
to  be  stronger  than  any  he  had  before  expe- 
rienced, he  thought  that  he  deserved  hers. 
He  felt  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  a  certain 
consciousness  of  inferiority  which  made  him 
a  coward  in  her  presence.  Before  now,  be  had 
always  been  on  his  guard  against  tihe  attentions 
of  mothers  and  daughters;  now  he  longed  for  an 
approving  look,  and  almost  lived  upon  a  smile. 
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On  his  return  home,  in  this  uncomfortable 
state  of  feeling,  he  learned  from  his  servant 
that  a  London  acquaintance  of  his,  an  Italian 
nobleman,  had  been  inquiring  for  him,  and, 
^ad  o(  any  object  to  divert  his  thoughts,  he 
proceeded  to  the  inn  which  was    very  near. 
He  found  the  Marchese  Rivoletto  in  a  deplo- 
rable state  of  cold  and  blue  devils,  or  according 
to  a  high  authority  "  black   dogs/'     His  tour 
which  he   had   undertaken  because    London 
was  quite  empty,  had  fallen  upon  the  rainy 
week,  and  he  had  neither  seen  the  s\m,  nor  the 
sdcy,  nor  maccaroni,  nor  beccafichi ;  and,  more 
excruciating  still,    he  had  heard  the  bagpipe 
six  times,  and  been  wet  to  the  skin  every  day. 
He  was  stretched  upon  two  chairs  before  a 
peat  fire,  whUe  a  Highland  girl,  but  not  alas ! 
like  Wordsworth's,  was  kneeling,  and  puffing 
her  laige  cheeks  into  still  higher  and  broader 
proportions,  in   the  almost   vain  attempt  to 
make  a  blaze,  for  the  peats  were  wet,  and  the 
bellows  were  broken,  and  the  poor  maiden's 
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powers  of  blowing  were  somewhat  impeded  by 
her  fatness. 

Tlie  shm  figure  of  the  Italian  was  enveloped 
in  a  large  fur  pelisse,  his  elbow  rested  on  a 
deal  table,  on  which  was  placed  in  ludicrous 
contrast,  a  small  but  beautiful  guitar,  and  also 
a  musical  snufF  box,  giving  out  its  little  tiny- 
waltzes  as  if  in  mocker)'  of  the  scene. 

The  foreigner's  face  was  pale  and  senti- 
mental; "the  heroine*'  would  have  said 
"  it  was  interesting,  it  was  oval."  The  fea- 
tures were  delicate  and  well  formed,  but  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  was  concealed 
by  the  habitual  deceitfiilncss  of  the  character. 
He  could  assume  an  expression  when  it  suited 
his  purpose;  but  on  ordinary^  occasions  his 
face  was  without  any  predominant  charac- 
ter. 

"  My  dear  Conte,"  said  Arundel  **  you  are 
the  last  person  I  expected  to  see  here.— You 
must  be  very  miserable;  but  I  am  delighted  you 
found  me  out." 
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**  Filippo  saw  your  man  by  accident  and 
brought  me  the  good  news.  How  long  have 
you  been  entombed  here  ?" 

"  Nearly  six  weeks." 

**  Six  weeks ! "  repeated  the  Marchese  in  a 
tone  of  voice  which  expressed  more  asto- 
nishment than  could  have  been  extracted  from 
him  on  any  other  subject,  within  the  range  of 
possible  or  impossible  occurrences.  *'  Heavens ! 
what  can  you  mean  ?  Innamorato  of  course." 

Arundel  smiled.  "  True  to  your  country  even 
here,"  he  said.  ^^  I  came  to  kill  grouse,  but  I 
can't  say  I  have  done  much  in  that  way.  I  have 
oertainly  found  mettle  more  attractive  in 
these  savage  regions  than  I  could  have  an- 
ticipated/' 

A  disagreeable  smile  passed  over  the  fexx.  of 
tbe  Italian,  and  he  was  about  to  pursue  the 
mbject,  when  Arundel  turned  tibe  conversation 
to  tome  subject  of  ^exclusive  scandal,"  in 
which  the  Marchese  was  an  adept,  and  he 
*0(m   became  animated  and  happy  ; — ^if  it  be 
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not  a  profanation  of  that  word  to  apply  it  to  a 
being,  made  up  of  senses,  but  without  a  soul, 
or  a  sympathy  with  any  thing  good  or  great  in 
the  works  of  God  or  man. 

After  an  hour*s  conversation  with  Uiis  sen- 
sitive person,  Arundel  rose  to  go,  and  the 
Italian  renewed  his  attack. 

"  Well,  Signore  Arundel,  am  I  not  to  see 
the  angel  who  has  made  this  Inferno  so  much 
of  a  Paradise  ?  It  will  be  delightful  news  to 
take  to  the  Duchess,  that  you  are  caught, 
fairly  caught,  Orlando  Furioso  himself." 

"  Good  night,  Marchese, — I  shall  see  you 
to-morrow,"  said  Arundel  who  walked  off  in 
rather  a  worse  state  of  mind,  than  that  in 
which  he  came.  He  passed  a  miserable  night 
of  restless  dreams.  Caves,  balls,  gay  saloons 
and  miserable  faces  were  strangely  confused 
with  streams  and  gulfs,  and  Clare's  face  and 
the  Italian's  horrid  smile.  It  was  not  until  he 
made  the  resolution  of  consulting  Willougbbyi 
on  the  following  day,  that  sleep  came  to  refresh 
his  feverish  brain. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


*'  The  human  heart — that  restless  thing ! 
The  tempter  and  the  tried, 
The  haoghty— 3ret  the  suffering. 
The  child  of  pain,  and  pride. 
The  hnoyant  and  the  desolate 
The  home  of  lore — the  lair  of  hate, 
Sdf-stung,  self-deified. 
Yet  do  we  Uess  thee,  as  thon  art. 
Thou  restless  thing— the  human  heart  V 


ANON. 


WiLLOuoHBT  did  not  s^pear  at  breakfast, 
and  Aruudel,  finding  from  his  servant^  that  he 
still  felt  some  inconvenience  from  his  arm^  was 
glad  to  make  this  excuse  for  going  to  his 
apartment. 
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Good  morning,  Willoughby,  I  am  sorry 
to  find  you  have  suffered  so  much  in  tlie  rescue. 
-«I  hope  it  is  not  serious.^' 

*^  Ohy  nothing  at  all,  only  a  slight  sprain. — 
What  are  you  to  be  about  to-day  ?" 

'^  I  don't  know,  I  have  1>een  scented  out 
here  by  a  Londonised  Italian,  a  miserable 
creature,  and  I  suppose  I  must  help  him  to 
get  over  the  day.  But  I  wish  to  consult  you 
on  a  subject  of  more  importance  to  me  than 
the  whole  world  beside  ;  and  much  as  we  differ 
on  other  subjects  now,  I  am  sure  for  the  sake 
of  old  times  you  will  give  me  your  best 
counsel." 

'^  I  should  certainly  wish  to  do  so,"  replied 
Willoughby  folding  up  a  letter,  and  turning  to 
look  for  the  sealing  wax.    Arundel  went  on.-^ 

**  You  are  propably  aware  wliat  my  feelings 
are  towards  Miss  Loraine — I  have  indeed 
never  attempted  to  conceal  from  you  how 
much  I  admired  her — ^the  time  is  near,  when 
she  leaves    this    neighbourhood,  and    I    am 
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tortured  by  doubts  whether  to  prefer  my 
suit  now,  or  to  wait  for  another  opportunity. 
What  do  you  say  ?" 

**  That  must  depend  entirely  on  tiie  hopes 
you  have.  It  is  hardly  a  point  on  which  a 
third  person  can  judge ; — ^but  this  I  do  say,that 
Miss  Loraine  is  not  easily  to  be  won, — ^and 
forpye  me  Arundel,  if  I  venture  to  doubt 
whether  you  are  calculated  to  make  her 
happy.** 

"  That  is  plain  speaking." 

^  It  is ;  but  I  hope,  you  will  take  it  as  it  is 
meant — ^kindly,  sincerely." 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  from  you,  and 
I  feel  that  under  her  influence  I  should 
become,  what  you  would  call  more  worthy  of 
her ; — but  then  I  must  have  her  affection  as 
weD  as  her  hand." 

"  Of  one  thing  you  may  be  very  certain," 
replied  Willoughby  ^  that  she  will  never  dis- 
unite them.** 

**  You  think  so— you  speak  very  deddedly, 

k3 
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my  friend,  and  perhaps  you  are  right;  but 
then  her  guardian  angel,  as  you  will  be  disposed 
to  call  Lady  Darcy,  has  I  see  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  her,  and  with  all  her  sanctity  may 
think  it  very  desireable,  that  her  adopted  child 
should  be  mistress  of  those  fair  domains  the 
odious  laws  deprived  her  of.  I  think  she  can- 
not forgive  me  for  that." 

"  O  Arundel, with  all  your  boasted  knowledge 
of  woman,  how  blind,  how  unjust  you  are;  is 
it  possible  that  you  can  have  associated  so  long 
with  Lady  Darcy  and  think  thus  !  I  cannot 
believe  you." 

^^  Because  you  have  been  a  recluse,  and  do 
not  know  what  ladykind  are ;  I  know  them 
thoroughly,  and  after  thirty,  whatever  their 
other  gifts  and  graces  may  be,  they  are  aU 
selfish,  and  interested  either  for  themselves  or 
others.'* 

**  And  can  you  expect,  to  make  Muia  Loraine 
happy  with  such  a  view  of  the  character  of 
.  the  person  she  most  dearly  loves.'' 
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'^  I  flhoiikl  myself  hope  to  constitute  her 
happiness.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
happiness  of  a  wife^  can  be  affected  by  any 
one  except  her  husband^  or  by  any  woman  but 
a  rivaL  My  dear  Willoughby,  you  know 
nothing  of  life." 

'*  I  thank  God  I  do  not  know  that;  I  hare 
lived  it  is  true  out  of  the  world  of  fashion, 
but  with  human  beings ;  and  I  have  learned 
that  there  is  a  genuine,  an  unselfish  principle 
in  9ome  natures,  and  in  woman's  nature  most 
especially  which  requires  sympathy  to  cons- 
titute its  happiness." 

^  And  who  could  not  sympathize  with 
Clare  V  said  Arundel.  '^  But  we  are  wandering 
from  the  point,  and  I  perceive  I  must  not 
expect  the  counsel  I  wish  from  you.  If  I  decide 
to  wait  till  after  her  brother's  return  and  all 
that,  I  think  I  shall  leave  this  place  in  a  few 
days ;  when  do  you  think  of  going  ?*' 

**  I  go  to  morrow,"  (he  replied  with  a  voice 
of  forced  composure.)  '^  I  have  received  letters 
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this  morning  which  have  decided  me  to  go  to- 
morrow. My  sincere  advice  to  you,  i^rundel, 
is  to  examine  your  heart  well.  I  am  sure  that 
you  at  present  intend  to  change  your  mode  of 
Ufe^  if  you  are  happy  enough  to  be  the  choice 
of  Miss  Loraine;  but  habits  are  powerful 
enemies,  even  to  our  best  intentions." 

"  My  feeUngs  cannot  change,  and  they  have 
always  influenced  my  conduct;  in  this  instance 
even  you  must  approve  of  their  object.  Well, 
I  shall  think  of  your  advice  to  examine  my 
heart.     Have  you  nothing  more  to  say  ?" 

"  Nothing,  I  fear,  that  would  be  agreeable  tx> 
you ;  you  know  all  my  views  of  what  domestic 
life  ought  to  be." 

"  Arc  you  going  to  Glenleven  this  morning?" 
said  Arundel. 

*^  Yes,  I  am  going  to  take  leave." 

"  Then  I  shall  find  you  there,  I  conclude ; 

your  visits  are  always  very  long.  I  must  take 

the  Marchese  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  save 

him  from    dying  of  ennui  in   the  inn.     We 
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bound  him  in  honour  to  conceal  those  feelings 
from  their  object.  A  secret  hope,  that  Aruiiders 
defects  did  not  escape  Clare's  penetration, 
alone  supported  him ;  he  felt  that  to  fly,  and 
to  overcome,  was  aU  that  remained  for  him  to 
do,  and  with  a  hea^'y  heart  he  prepared  for  his 
last  walk  to  Olenleven.  He  was  glad  that  the 
letters  he  had  received  urged  his  return,  and 
offered  a  good  apology  for  the  suddenness 
of  his  departure.  He  took  with  him  a  small 
collection  of  mountain  plants,  very  carefully 
pressed,  and  arranged,  which  he  had  once  in- 
tended for  Clare,  but  which  he  now  felt  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  present  to  her  cousin ;  this 
however  he  left  undecided. 

He  found  Clare  alone,  the  rest  of  the  party 
having  gone  to  the  Manse ;  she  was  occupied  in 
writing,  and  several  of  her  sketches  were  on  the 
table  before  her.  Her  manner  to  Willoughby 
was  more  cordial  than  usual;  she  felt  that 
she  had  now  a  legitimate  reason,  for  shewing 
the  pleasure  his  society  had  long  afforded  her. 
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After  inquiries  about  his  arm,  and  some  other 
slight  remarks,  she  told  him  that  they  had  that 
morning  heard  from  Sir  Herbert,  annoimcing 
his  arrival  in  Paris  with  his  bride,  and  fixing 
the  exact  time  of  his  return  to  England. 

"  What  a  happy  meeting,*'  said  WiUoughby, 
'^  that  will  be !  If  I  could  be  invisible,  how  much 
I  should  like  to  see  it." 

^^  I  hope  you  will  not  always  remain  invisible 
to  Herbert.  I  am  sure  that  his  gratitude  to 
you  can  only  be  second  to  mine;  he  owes 
everything  to  her,  as  I  do." 

^'  Tou  must  then  soon,  move  from  this  dear 
place  ?"  said  Willoughby. 

Yes,  we  go  in  a  fortnight,  perhaps  less.'^ 
A  fortnight !-— I  am  almost  selfish  enough 
to  wish  you  were  going  to-morrow." 
Why  ?"  asked  Clare,  smiling. 
Because  I  am  going  myself  to-morrow, 
and  I  don't  like  to  think  of  the  many  beautifid 
things  you  may  see  in  a  fortnight  without  me." 
Going  to-morrow,  Mr.  Willoughby  ? — ^how 
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very  sudden  !     I  hope  nothing  has  occurred  ? 
My  cousin  will  be  very  much  disappointed." 

Willoughby's  heart  beat  very  quick,  but  he 
busied  himself  with  the  sketches  on  the  table. 
There  was  something  in  her  manner  which  gave 
him  a  pleasure  it  was  very  difficult  to  conceal  ; 
she  spoke  of  her  cousin's  disappointment,  but 
a  certain  tone  of  her  expressive  voice  betrayed 
her  own  also.  At  last  lie  contrived  to  say  with 
apparent  case  : 

"  Tliere  is  some  important  business  at  home 
waiting  my  return ;  and  I  find,  by  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Grc\'ille,  received  this  morning,  that 
she  is  not  quite  well,  lliis  has  decided  me  to 
go  to-morrow.  What  I  have  enjoyed  here  I 
never  can  forget ;  six  weeks  of  unmingled  plea- 
sure ought  to  be  a  source  of  gratitude  for  after- 
years,  whatever  may  befal  me— a  hoard  of 
wealth — a  treasury  of  pleasant  thoughts." 

Clare's  heart  responded  to  every  word  he  ut- 
tered, and  she  wished  to  say  something,  when 
he  took  up  a  sketch  she  had  just  been  finishing 
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of  Lady  Darcy.  It  was  a  pencil  sketchy  and 
very  spirited,  the  face  slightly  done  in  colour. 

"  How  very  like  this  is,"  he  said,  with  ani- 
mation. ^'I  have  seldom  seen  a  drawing  express 
so  much  the  character  of  the  person  as  this 
does/' 

^  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  I  can  never  sa- 
tisfy myself  in  doing  her  likeness  ;  but  that  is 
the  best  I  have  attempted." 

"  It  is  not  often,"  continued  Willoughby, 
^  that  the  character  of  the  mind  is  so  perfectly 
in  unison,  as  in  her,  with  the  outward  deport- 
ment; the  same  saintly  composure  rests  on 
both;  the  same  tenderness  for  others  and  indif- 
ference to  self;  the  same  dignity,  without  the 
slightest  mannerism.  She  always  reminds  me 
of  those  expressive  lines  of  Spenser  : 

A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  givea  by  looks. 
Continual  comforts  in  a  face, 
The  lineaments  of  Gospel  books. 


iicr  eyes  :  *'  but  I  see  I  was  mi 
you  woukl  take  that  drawing;  i 
give  it  some  value ;  it  is  of  nom 

"  Most  thankfully ;  I  shall 
of  my  most  precious  possession! 
it  will  recall " 

Clare  began  to  fold  up  her 
this  was  scarcely    accomplished 
Darcy  herself  appeared.    She  < 
truest  concern  on  hearing  of  WL 
parture. 

"  I  should,"  she  said  kindly,  " 
more  than  I  do,  did  I  not  hope  ar 
the  intercourse  begun  here  may 
continued  whererer  we  are." 

Willoughby  looked  a  gratifiec 
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'^  Sir  Herbert^"  said  Lady  Darcy^  ^^  will  pro- 
bably be  much  in  London  if  he  is  returned  for 
tlie  county.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  each  other/' 

^  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure;  but  he 
ou{^  to  be  aware  that  I  live  entirely  out  of 
Loodon  life,  and  even  of  political  life ;  although 
I  cannot  help  taking  a  deep  interest  in  that, 
and  fimcying  myself  a  great  statesman  in  my 
own  lodgings." 

^  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  right  in 
being  a  statesman  only  in  your  own  lodgings  ?" 
asked  Lady  Darcy.  ^^  When  I  see  principles 
and  views  such  as  yours,  I  always  regret  that 
tfiey  should  not  be  brought  before  the  eyes  of  a 
selfidi  world,  on  the  only  arena  which  seems 
to  have  much  influence  in  England.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  an  effort  for  you  to  enter  public 
fife;  but  would  it  not  be  right  ?^^ 

^  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  so  in  me.  I 
have  been  much  urged  to  it  by  many  of  my 
friends,  who  think  as  you  do.  I  thank  you  much 
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for  all  your  kindnesses.  I  must  now  say  that 
disagreeable  word,  farewell !  '^ 

He  took  up  his  collection  of  plants,  and  pre* 
sented  them  to  Clare,  saying  : 

"  They  may  remind  you  of  the  lovely  spots 
where  they  grew,  and  I  think  they  are  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  kind.  I  have  written  the  com- 
mon as  well  as  the  botanical  names ;  as  I  know 
you  donH  like  hard  names." 

^^  A  great  many  thanks,''  said  Clare,  turning 
over  the  plants.  "  How  beautifully  their  forms 
and  colours  are  preserved  !*' 

A  request  followed  from  Lady  Darcy  to 
hear  how  he  found  Mrs.  Greville ;  then  a  kind 
pressure  of  the  hand  of  each;  a  low  *^  God  bless 
you !  *'  and  Willoughby  was  gone. 

Clare  turned  to  the  window,  and  appeared 
to  be  gasing  intently  on  the  birch  trees.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  oppressed  at 
being  alone  with  her  cousin.  She  would  have 
given  much  to  be  quite  alone,  or  to  be  with 
some  one  less  likely  to  read  what  was  passing 
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in  her  mind.  It  was  therefore  a  relief  to  both 
when  Mr.  Bedford  and  his  daughter  appeared ; 
luncheon  succeeded,  and  before  this  episode 
was  concluded,  Mr.  Arundel  and  his  Italian 
friend  were  announced.  The  Marchese  did  not 
make  a  fovourable  impression  on  any  of  the 
party,  and  Arundel  felt  rather  ashamed  of  his 
friend  ;  but  Clare  talked  more  than  usual,  and 
kwked  peculiarly  engaging. 

**  I  can  forgive  you  now  for  enduring  this 
Inferno,  Signor  Arundel,"  said  the  Italian,  as 
they  left  the  house ;  "  but  what  will  the 
Duchess  say  ?" 

**  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  bear  it  with  great 
composure,"  said  Arundel  coldly. 

"  The  brother  of  your  angel  has,  I  find,  mar- 
ried an  Italian,"  said  the  Marchese,  with  an  ex- 
pression in  his  face  which  Arundel  never  be- 
fore observed ;  it  was  something  between  a 
smile  and  a  sneer,  and  was  singularly  disagree- 
able to  behold. 
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"  Yes ;  do  you  know  anytliing  of  the  fa- 
mily?" 

*^  I  think  I  do ; — and  if  you  should  ever  find 
your  angel  a  little  refractor)-,  let  me  know ;  I 
am  in  possession  of  a  secret  which  may  be  of 
use." 

"  I  do  not  like  secrets  or  mysteries,"  said 
Arundel,  the  native  English  nature  rising  in 
his  breast  in  strong  contrast  to  the  polished 
meanness  of  his  companion.  "  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  make  use  of  any  influence  which  I  do 
not  myself  possess." 

**  Very  right,"  replied  the  Italian,  with  his 
odious  smile.  "  A  perfect  Don  Quixote  I  see. 
I  only  wished  to  be  your  friend.  I  imderstand 
these  affairs ;  but  I  agree  with  you,  that  if  one 
can,  it  is  best  to  take  no  help." 

Arundel  found  the  evening  they  spent  toge- 
ther intolerably  tiresome,  and  heard,  with  un- 
mixed satisfaction,  that  the  Marchese  was  to 
take  his  departure  the  following  morning  for 
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—  Castle,   where  he  and  his   guitar  were 
anxiously  expected. 

Willoughby  meanwhile,  after  leaving  Glen- 
leven,  pursued  his  way  slowly  but  not  sadly. 
He  went  by  the  glen  that  he  might  avoid  meet- 
ing Arundel,  and  visit  for  the  last  time  some 
of  those  favourite  haunts  in  which  he  and  his 
friends  had  often  lingered  together.  He  sat  down 
by  one  of  those  clear  bright  pools  which  ever 
seem  to  invite  to  their  sparkling  waters  both 
the  sad  and  the  joyftd.  The  sun  flickering 
through  the  varied  foliage,  now  in  the  richest 
autumn  colouring,  and  dancing  on  the  green 
pool,  below,  seemed  to  make  his  heart  rejoice 
in  its  own  thoughts.  He  sat  looking  into  the 
pool^  sending  every  now  and  then  a  little  flat 
stone  over  its  surface,  and  pursuing  a  train  of 
delightful  musings.  He  thought  over  every 
word  Clare  uttered ;  the  words  were  nothing — 
but  the  manner,  the  look.  The  least  vain  of 
mankind  could  not  be  altogether  blind— «nd 
the  manner  did  convey  something — perhaps  it 
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was  only  gratitude  for  saving  her  cousin's  life. 
"  No,"  whispered  hope,    "  it  was  more  than 
that," — and  yet  it  was  impossible  that   she 
should  love  him — ^the  unfortunate,  the  melan- 
choly, the  recluse.    What  if  he  should  see  her 
next  the  wife  of  Arundel — ^lier  clear  and  buoy- 
ant spirit  quenched — her  warm  affections  chill- 
ed by  disappointed  hope — ^her  firm  faith  per- 
plexed by  cold  scepticism — ^hcr  whole  soul  \ti- 
tliered  by    the  want  of  generous   sympathy. 
Such  things  have  been,   such   may  be.     The 
pool  before  him  darkened  and  brightened,  as  if 
in  unison  witli  liis  feelings,  but  at  length  the 
sun  seemed  exactly  above  it,  and  a  full  blaze  of 
light  glittered   over  the  surface,  and  almost 
dazzled  his  sight. 

"Is  that  a  good  omen  ?  "  said  Willoughby 
to  himself.  "  I  fear  it  is  too  bright  for  me  to 
gaze  on ;  but  if  it  were  possible  to  believe  that 
Arundel  should  be  rejected — that  I  should  be 
preferred — what  a  vista  of  happiness  opens 
upon  m&— upon  me  the  wretched  destroyer  of 
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mj  £riend.  No !  it  is  impossible.  He  rose 
abmptly,  as  if  still  unable  to  trust  his  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  and!  occupied  himself  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  visiting  some  of  the  poor  people^ 
with  whom  he  had  become  a  great  favourite. 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  Manse, 
and  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  old  mi- 
nister and  his  daughter.  Goodness  generally 
finds  out  goodness,  and  even  Miss  Ellen,  al- 
though not  much  given  to  extend  her  affections 
beyond  her  kindred,  felt  attracted  to  Willough- 
by,  she  did  not  know  why.  With  all  his  igno- 
rance of  the  world,  as  Arundel  termed  it,  he 
had  ever  been  a  great  observer  of  character, 
and  thus  made  life  a  book  of  varied  and  infi- 
nite amusement;  the  passages  he  could  not 
approve  he  yet  endured,  and  like  the  students 
of  the  ponderous  folios  of  the  olden  times,  he 
often  lighted  upon  passages  of  infinite  beauty, 
enveloped  in  chapters  of  dulness  and  verbo- 
sity. 

And  what  were  Clare's  feehngs  at  the  close 

VOL.  I.  L 
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of  this  day  ?  She  seemed  to  herself  to  have 
lived  a  centurj^  and  she  longed,  as  she  had 
never  done  before,  for  the  solitude  of  her  own 
apartment.  Instead  of  going  with  Lady  Darcy 
to  her  room,  as  was  her  usual  custom,  she  bade 
her  good  night  with  a  kiss  in  the  drai^dng-room, 
and  hastened  to  her  own  cham])er.  She  felt  it 
quite  a  luxury  to  be  alone — alone  with  the 
moonlight,  whicli  was  sinning  clear  and  tiill 
upon  the  silver)-  birches  which  grew  just  l>eluw 
I)er  window.  ^Hie  air  was  peculiarly  soft  and 
odorous,  and  the  sound  of  the  stream  came 
with  soothing  distinctness  to  her  ear.  The 
beauty  of  the  night  made  the  tears  rush  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  was  conscious  of  something 
at  her  heart  which  did  not  check  their  progress. 
She  scarcely  dared  to  ask  herself,  "  Wlierefore 
am  I  sad?— why  is  this  night  so  touching?— 
why  was  this  day  so  tedious*—^  so  stale,  flat, 
and  unproiStable  ?'  Is  it  possible,"  she  men* 
tally  exclaimed,  ^^  that  nature  itself  should 
cease  to  delight  me,  should  actually  give  me 
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pain,  because  I  am  no  longer  to  share  it  with 
him — with  him,  whom  six  little  weeks  ago  I 
had  never  seen  and  seldom  thought  of?  What 
a  revelation  has  this  day  made  to  me  of  my 
own  feelings !  Is  it  an  excuse  that  in  loving 
him  I  love  every  virtue  ?  that  in  dwelling  on 
his  thoughts,  his  words,  I  dwell  only  on  truth 
and  excellence  ?  Yes,  it  is  an  excuse ;  and  as 
in  my  own  bosom  the  secret  shall  rest  for  ever, 
is  it  not  a  happiness  to  have  such  a  hoard  of 
thought  and  memory !" 

Thus  did  Miss  Londne  reason  with  herself; 
and  never  in  the  annals  of  woman's  love  did 
more  generous  devotion,  unmixed  with  any 
feeling  of  self,  dwell  in  a  human  bosom.  She 
had  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream  of  hap- 
piness— a  happiness,  the  source  of  which  she 
had  not  fully  acknowledged  to  herself  until  it 
was  withdrawn.  Her  love  was  yet  too  young 
to  feel  much  anxiety  about  the  future.  At  this 
romnent  it  seemed  to  her  of  little  importance 
whether  it  were  responded  to  or  not.    It  was 
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happiness  to  feel  that  the  person  existed  who 
could  fill  up  all  her  high  imagination  of  what 
man  ought  to  l>e ;  and  the  weariness  of  spirit 
she  had  experienced,  during  the  day,  arose  not 
from  any  disappointment  that  Willoughby  had 
departed  without  disclosing  sentiments  corres- 
ponding to  her  own,  but  from  a  feeling  to  which 
very  happy  people  are  more  alive  than  others ; 
the  pain,  the  surprise,  the  lassitude  of  being 
suddenly  deprived  of  what  they  liavc  intensely 
enjoyed,  and  which  they  expected  to  enjoy 
a  little  longer.  A  fortnight — how  much  was 
there  in  a  fortnight  to  a  person  of  Clare's  cha- 
racter !  That  morning  had  risen  upon  her  witli 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  only  a  fortnight  re- 
mained to  be  enjoyed  at  Glenleven — that  even- 
ing closed  upon  her  with  a  somewhat  impatient 
con^^ction  that  a  fortnight  was  yet  to  be  en- 
dured. And  was  she  not  the  same  person  ? 
Yes ;  but  Willoughby  was  gone  ! 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


*'  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrongs  notoriouB  wrong." 

■HAKSPEARB. 


Wb  have  been  so  occupied  in  tracing  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  love  among  the  more  im- 
portant personages  of  our  story^  that  we  have 
shamefully  neglected  to  record  the  progress  of 
Mr.  Fergus  McTavish's  suit,  which,  in  his  own 
estimation,  and  that  of  his  admiring  family, 
only  required  to  be  formally  advanced,  to  be 
€rowned  with  success,  and  was  peculiar  in  one 
respect,  that  having  no  fears,  it  was  equally 
destitute  of  hopes.  He  had,  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, been  very  particular  in  his  attentions. 
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He  had  always  selected  the  best  grouse  to  send 
to  Glenleven ;  he  had  been  very  recherche  in 
his  toilet  before  going  to  call  or  dine  there,  and 
had  in  short  been  "  very  particular."  His  sis- 
ters too  had  done  aU  tliey  could,  and  had  been 
as  Clare  thought,  much  too  kind  in  **  riding 
over  "  to  invite  lier  to  Castle  Avish,  where  she 
had  gone,  merely  to  gain  a  suspension  from  the 
entreaties  to  go,  so  unmercifully  directed  against 
her  by  Maria,  the  fanatic  in  hair,  and  Lilly, 
the  enthusiast  in  military  music.  Mr.  Arundel 
had  generally  been  of  the  party  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  had  mucli  added  to  the  comic  effect 
of  the  scene,  by  the  mock  gravity  with  which 
he  called  out  the  family  ideas  on  their  fitvourite 
subjects  : — ^namely,  hair,  officers,  matrimony  in 
general,  and  Captain  Twistlemere  in  particular. 
Even  here  Clare  could  not  help  contrasting 
Arundel  and  Willoughby,  and,  as  usual,  it 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  She 
diat  the  liveliness  of  the  one  arose  out  of  the 
weaknesses  and  follies  of  others,  while  that  of 
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the  Other  was  produced  by  the  combinations 
of  bis  own  mind^  and  was  used  to  illustrate  and 
embellish  rather  than  to  dazzle  and  overpower. 
Being  herself  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  feeling  its  power  as  a  weapon  of 
evil,  she  was  perhaps  more  alive  than  those  to 
whom  its  temptations  are  unknown,  to  the  gentle 
use  made  of  it  by  Willoughby.  Yet  how  little 
did  all  three  know  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
minds  of  each  other  even  on  this  point!  Arun- 
del fancied  that  he  was  gaining  Clare  by  his  wit ; 
Willoughby  sometimes  feared  she  must  think 
Imn  too  little  ^ven  to  deal  in  the  small  ware  of 
qnimting  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  Clare  felt 
angry  with  herself  at  being  so  often  amused 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  and  we 
must  return  to  the  affairs  of  Castle  Avish. 
Clare  had  not  failed  to  discover  symptoms  of 
a  mutual  admiration  between  Captain  Twis- 
tlemere  and  the  sentimental  Lilly.  He  was 
young,  very  pretty,  very  silly,  and  certain- 
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ly  had  the  most  beautiful  light  auburn  hair  that 
ever  curled  and  clustered  over  an  empty  head. 
He  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  and  not  quite 
of  age ;  an  only  son,  and  his  mother  a  dashing 
widow.  Among  the  many  maternal  charges  she 
had  loaded  him  with  on  leaving  home,  the  one 
most  fervently  enforced  was  on  no  account  to  be 
drawn  in  by  any  Scotch  girl,  for  that  none  of 
them  were  fit  to  be  seen  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
must  look  high  ;  upon  which  advice,  like  other 
very  good  and  very  obedient  sons,  he  proceeded, 
during  the  first  week  of  his  visit  at  Castle 
Avish,  to  make  love  to  Miss  Lilly,  and  tlie  se- 
cond to  urge  their  speedy  union,  as  his  leave 
of  absence  would  soon  expire,  and  he  must  re- 
turn to  tlie  ^^  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glo- 
lious  war,"  at  Piershill  barracks.  Her  family 
were  in  a  transport  of  happiness,  and  Lilly 
declared  to  her  adoring  Twistlemere  that  he 
alone  could  have  succeeded  in  gaining  her  af- 
fections, or  have  induced  her  to  resign  the 
glories  of  Castle  Avish.  She  was  very  desirous 
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that  all  her  sisters  should  be  as  happy  as  her* 
self^  and  wondered  why  Mr.  Arundel  had  not 
yet  proposed  for  Clementina,  who  was  so  witty 
also,  and  Mr.  Willoughby  for  Maria,  who  ad- 
mired his  hair  extravagantly.  She  urged  Fergus 
to  pop  the  question  to  Miss  Loraine  without 
delay,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  how  Cap- 
tain Twistlemere  had  proposed  to  her. 

*^  His  spur,  you  know,  caught  my  new  French 
muslin  morning  gown,  and  made  such  a  rent  in 
it,  and  I  began  to  cry  ;  I  could  not  help  it, 
even  although  it  was  his  spur ;  for  I  had  in- 
tended it  to  last  me  a  long  time.  And  then, 
when  he  saw  my  tears,  he  went  down  on  his 
knees  in  the  wood,  and  said  in  his  pretty  way  : 
*  Well,  if  I  have  torn  your  gown,  my  charming 
Lilly,  you  have  torn  my  heart.^  Now,  Fergus, 
if  you  could  say  something  of  this  kind,  it 
would  be  so  nice  1" 

Fergus,  however,  thought  himself  quite  equal 
to  conduct  such   an  affair  without  assistance, 

either  firom  rents  in  gowns,  the  Complete  Letter- 
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Writer  or  Captain  Twistlemere's  example,  and 
having  at  that  moment  disabled  one  of  his 
fingers,  which  interfered  with  his  field  sports, 
he  resolved  to  employ  the  time,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost,  in  advanchig,  if  not 
in  actually  preferring  his  suit.  After  expend- 
ing an  hour  or  two  in  adorning  his  outward 
man,  bestowing  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
rarest  curling  fluid  on  his  really  fine  hair,  and 
wavering  long  between  an  azure  and  a  lilac 
waistcoat,  but  at  last  deciding  on  the  former, 
he  descended  to  pass  in  review  before  his  five, 
now  indeed,  six  judges — for  who  had  so  much 
taste  as  T\^'istlemere  ?  He  was,  as  usual,  pro- 
nounced to  be  perfect,  and  some  doubts  were 
raised  whether  he  might  not  be  too  good  for 
Miss  Loraine ;  but  then  she  was  a  baronet's 
sister,  and  Glenleven  joined  Castle  Avish,  and 
altogether  it  was  a  good  thing ;  so  he  set  forth 
with  his  mother's  parting  injunctions  not  to 
say  too  much  about  settlements,  for  the  estate 
was  sadly  burthened,  and  his  poor  dear  father 
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never  thought  of  money.  He  had  proceeded 
nearly  to  the  gate  leading  up  to  Glenleven  when 
he  saw  Miss  Loraine  cross  the  road  rather 
quickly,  and  disappear  among  the  wood. 

*^  Gad !  there's  nothing  like  a  walk  for  these 
things,"  said  the  young  Laird,  as,  dismounting^ 
he  left  his  horse  with  his  groom,  and  soon 
gained  upon  the  unfortunate  Clare,  who  was 
making  her  way  to  the  Manse,  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
morning  with  Miss  Stuart,  and  to  hear,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  something  about  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby •  She  could  scarcely  behave  with  ordi- 
nary civiUty  when  she  found  her  tormentor  so 
near ;  but  resolving  to  make  an  effort  to  escape, 
she  said: 

^  I  think,  Mr.  Mc  Tavish,  you  were  on  horse- 
beck  ;  pray  don't  interrupt  your  ride  on  my 
account.  I  am  going  to  the  Manse^  and  shall 
probably  sketch  by  the  way,  and  be  very  tire- 
some company/' 

^  Oh,"  said  Captain  Fergus,  with  a  smile 
like  Malvolio's,  ^^  nothing  can  be  so  agreeable  to 
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me  as  your  company.  The  Fates  indeed  seem  to 
conspire  to  forward^  to  lead  my  wishes  to  a 
happy — a  happy — Pray  don't  turn  back  on  my 
account,  Miss  Loraine.  I  was  going  to  say — a 
happy  conclusion." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Clare,  retracing  her  steps, 
"  I  must  return  home  now  3  it  looks  somewhat 
rainy." 

^'  Pray,  Miss  Loraine,   don*t  walk  so  fast. 
You  must  have  been  aware,   for  some  time, 
from  the  nature  of  my  attentions,  indeed  ever 
since  that  first  meeting,  so  romantic — so  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired — you  must  have 
been  aware,  I  say, — ^my  attentions  must  have 
excited  expectations  which  I  now  hope  to  con- 
duct to  a  happy  termination."    After  an  omi- 
nous clearing  of  the  throat,  he  went  on :  '*  Your 
charms,    your    accomplishments  have — really 
have  produced  a — a — great  impression  upon 
my  heart,  Miss  Loraine,  and  I  confidently  trust 
that  you  can  have  no  personal  objection  to 
your  humble  servant*" 
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The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  said  with 
peculiar  brusquerie  and  self-satisfaction,  as 
much  as  to  say-— ^^  How  delighted  you  must 
be!" 

Poor  Clare  had^  during  the  first  half  of  this 
address,  been  seized  with  a  strong  inclination  to 
laugh  ;  but  feeling,  as  it  went  on,  the  unplea* 
santness  of  her  situation,  she  was  about  to  say 
something  with  becoming  gravity,  when  Fer- 
gus, who  flattered  himself  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained to  be  done  on  his  part,  but  to  enact 
the  accepted  lover,  made  an  attempt  to  take 
her  hand.  He  was  considerably  astonished  to 
find  it  resolutely  refused,  while  Clare  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  said,  with  a  dig- 
nity quite  thrown  away  on  the  young  Laird  of 
Castle  Avish  : 

"  Mr.  Mc  Tavish,  I  cannot  beUeve  you  to 
be  in  earnest ;  and  allow  me  to  say,  the  joke  is 
fiff  firom  being  an  agreeable  one." 

**  Ay,  that  is  the  way  with  all  your  charmers 
— ^they  never  will  believe  one  at  first.    Upon 
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mj  soul,  I  love  you  the  better  for  it  !  I  love 
spirit  in  a  woman !  Not  serious  ! — 'pon  my 
honour  and  life^  I  never  was  more  serious  !  It 
would  be  a  bad  joke  indeed  ! — ha  !  ha !  ha ! — 
a  bad  joke  to  both  parties !" 

"  Then  allow  me  to  say  that  the — ^the  senti- 
ments you  profess  towards  me  are  not  in  any 
degree  returned." 

"  There  now,  you  are  joking  witli  me.  It  is 
always  the  way ; — you  charmers  always  pretend 
that  at  first,  to  hear  more  about  yourselves.  I 
know  all  about  it.  Ton  my  soul,  I  love  you 
more  than  anything  in  tlie  world." 

'^  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  and  I  should  be  more 
so  if  I  quite  beUeved  you ;  but  we  understand 
each  other,  I  hope." 

^^  I  hope  we  do,  indeed.  How  lovely  you 
are !"  he  again  attempted  to  take  her  hand. 

**  Mr«  Mc  Tavish,"  said  Clare,  stopping.  '^  I 
can  proceed  no  further  in  your  company.  I 
really  am  not  accustomed  to  such — si] 
conduct." 
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'<  Do  you  TeaDy  mean  ma'am  that  you  don't 
intend  to  accept  my  honourable  proposals  ?" 
said  he  of  the  azure  waistcoat^  at  last  taking 
the  alarm. 

"  I  do." 

^'  And  may  I  ask^  ma'am^  the  reason  of  so 
extraordinary  a  resolution  ?  Nothing  personal 
I  pre8ume.**Ha !  ha !" 

*'  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  reasons  ;  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion  of  me ; 
but  really  our  acquaintance  has  been  so  short, 
so  yery  slight,  that  I  cannot  enter  into  any 


reasons." 
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Short,  ma'am !  slight,  ma'am !  encouraged 
as  I  have  been,  I  consider  myself  very  ill  used 
— ^infiaimously  used !" 

^  Encouraged,  Mr.  Mc  Tavish  !"  said  Clare; 
"  you  are  under  a  very  singular  delusion." 

'^  Very  well,  ma'am,"  said  Fergus,  becoming 
quite  pale  with  rage.  "  Vastly  well ! — as  you 
please ; — ^but  this  I  can  say,  that  you  are  the 
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only  lady  I  am  acquainted  with  who  would  act 
in  this  unaccountable  manner/' 

"  I  have  no.  doubt  of  it/* 

**  The  only  one,  I  am  certain.  Me — Castle 
Avish — are  you  mad,  Miss  Loraine  ?^-do  you 
know  vour  o\ni  mind  ?'* 

*^  Perfecdy/'  replied  Clare,  who  agidnst  her 
own  resolution  had  walked  on,  and  was  rejoiced 
to  find  herself  very  near  home. 

^^  And  arc  you  aware,  ma'am,  that  Castle 
A^dsh  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  places  in 
the  countn'  ? " 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  place." 

'^  That  our  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Scotland  ?'* 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 
'^  That  you  will  never  have  such  another 
oflFer  ?" 

''  I  probably  never  shall,**  said  Clare,  at  last 
furly  yielding  to  the  absurdity  of  her  incensed 
lover.    *^  I  hope  I  never  shall." 
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^  Toa  hope  so ! — as  you  please,  ma'anu— 
Good  morning — I  wish  you  a  reiy  good  mom* 
ing."  With  a  profound  bow^  which  was  in- 
tended by  its  elegance  to  plant  daggers  in  Miss 
Loraine*8  bosom,  Captain  Fergus  strode  off  to 
his  steed,  whipping  the  innocent  bushes  as  he 
went,  while  Clare,  tired,  disturbed,  and  dis- 
appmnted,  retreated  to  her  own  room,  to  pon- 
der over  what  had  passed,  and  to  moralise  on 
that  strange  animal  man,  and  his  various  ap- 
pearances. When  she  related  the  adventure 
to  her  cousin,  which  she  did  with  much  comic 
effect.  Lady  Darcy's  remark  was  : 

''  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  what  he  has  suffered; 
but  you  could  not  avoid  saying  what  you  did ; 
it  may  perhaps  do  him  good." 

^  No,"  replied  Clare,  ^  I  fear  it  may  do  him 
harm ;  for  hatred  is  worse  than  vanity,  and  he 
certainly  can  hate,  although  I  entirely  acquit 
him  of  all  love.  The  expression  of  his  hce  I 
never  can  forget ;  it  would  have  done  for  a 
personification  of  ^  hatred  gone  a  wooing.'      1 
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hope  I  never,  never  may  see  such  a  sight  again. 
^  Alack  the  day/  as  Rosalind  says,  what  a 
strange  thing  life  is !  That  any  one  in  the  form 
of  a  human  being  should  profess  at  one  mo- 
ment affection, — what  a  profanation  of  the 
word — and  the  next  feel  the  most  deadly  hate  ! 
it  makes  one  almost  sad  to  think  that  such 
things  are, — in  such  a  beautiful  world  as  this 
too/'  she  said,  looking  out  of  the  window. 

Lady  Darcy  smiled  and  said  playfully,  ^^  My 
dear  child,  you  must  learn  to  bear  the  Mr.  Mc 
Tavishes  of  life.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  *  crook  in  your  lot'  here,  therefore  forgive 
him." 

"  Yes,  you  say  truly  the  only  one.  Ah! 
what  have  I  not  enjoyed — ^what  have  I  not 
learned  here !" 

Lady  Darcy  looked  at  her,  surprised  at  the 
unusual  warmth  with  which  she  spoke.  Clai« 
blushed,  and  her  cousin  did  not  pursue  the 
conversation. 

When  the  rejected  Fergus  approached  his 
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home)  the  first  Yudence  of  his  insulted  vanity 
had  in  some  degree  abated^  and  he  began  to 
consider  how  he  could  best  make  known  to  his 
fiunily  the  history  of  his  fidlure,  the  possibility 
of  which  had  eren  less  occurred  to  them  than 
to  himself.  There  was  a  great  struggle  in  his 
mind  between  vanity  and  hatred,  but  vanity 
pievaHed^  and  great  as  would  have  been  the 
satis&ctionof  abusing  Miss  Loraine,  and  hear- 
ing her  abused,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of 
oQsioealing  the  adventure  altogether,  and  deter- 
mined to  say  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  as 
he  tiioughthe  might  get  an  Honourable  ■  at 
Cheltenham,  with  quite  as  much  of  the  needful 
as  Miss  Loraine,  and  more  fashion.  He  was 
therefore  on  reaching  home  rather  glad  to  ob- 
serve a  travelling  carriage  and  four  at  the  en- 
trance, hoping  tiiat  this  arrival  would  assist  to 
direct  the  attention  of  his  family,  for  the  pre- 
aenty  firom  his  afiairs. 

^  Whose  carriage  is  this  ?''  he  said  to  a  im>- 
perly  «qttipped  travelling  valet,  who  was  pacing 
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about  between  the  hind  wheels  and  the  front 
horses,  which  {the  horses,  not  the  wheels)  were 
panting  and  reeking  from  the  speed  with  which 
they  had  travelled. 

"  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Twistlemere,  Sir,  of 
Twistlemere  Park,  Surrey." 

"  What  can  this  be  about  ?"  said  Fergus  to 
himself,  striding  into  the  house,  "  some  more 
EngUsh  insolence,  I  suppose.  But  Lilly  shan't 
be  cheated — tliat  she  shan't  1" 

As  he  approached  tlie  drawing-room  he  heard 
female  voices  in  sharp  and  angry  variety  of  dis- 
cord, and  occasionally  a  man^s  voice  attempting 
to  interpose  between  the  disputing  parties.  He 
listened  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  curious  to  see 
as  well  as  to  hear,  he  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in.  He  found  the  scene  within  equal 
to  the  sound  without.  Mrs.  Twistlemere^ 
whose  back  was  towards  the  door,  was  a  tall 
weU-dressed,  fashionable  Irish  widow  of  forty. 
The  back  and  sleeves,  skirt,  collar  and  bonnet 
were  evidently  the  work  of  able  oriUteM^  and  Ae 
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Hibernian  block  on  whidi  tbey  were  esUbliBhed 
gave  an  unction  to  the  whole.  She  was  stancfei 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  pouring  &rtb 
every  irritating  invective  which  the  genius  of  her 
country  and  of  her  sex  co\ild  supply,  against  p6or 
Mrs.  Mc  Tavish,  who,  meek  and  helpless,  wordt- 
kss,  and  stingless,  had  smik  into  her  easy  chair, 
quite  exhausted  with  the  defence  she  had  made  of 
tbe  McTavishy  versus  the  Twistlemere  pedigree. 
The  gentleman  who  stood  meekly  beside 
the  widow  was  a  little  fat  man,  in  a  green 
ooat  and  drab  conclusions.  He  was  her  agent, 
and  one  of  the  guardians  of  young  Twistle- 
mere, who  seeing  nothing  in  the  general 
look  of  affairs  so  degrading  to  the  house  of 
Twistlemere,  and  being  aware  of  the  extreme 
folly  of  his  ward,  and  of  his  ward's  mamma,  was 
very  desirous  to  make  things  verge  towards  an 
amicable  arrangement.  He  had  hitherto  been 
quite  utisuecessful  in  his  efforts  to  appease  the 
iiury  of  ooe  party,  and  the  offended  dignity  of 
the  other  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  young 
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laird,  the  cautious  man  of  the  quill  determined 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  maternal  breast  of 
Mrs.  Twistlemere,  and,  taking  her  arm,  he  said 
in  a  low  and  mysterious  voice  : 

"  Allow  me  to  observe,  Mrs.  Twistlemere, 
with  your  leave,  that  Mr.  Mc  Tavish,  junior,  is 
a  military  man ;  tlie  afiair  has  gone  too  far,  and 
the  consequences  of  a  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  may  lead  not  only  to  serious  legal  pro- 
ceedings, but,  allow  me  to  observe,  Mrs.  Twis- 
tlemere, to  an  unpleasant  affair  of  honour  be- 
tween the  young  gentlemen. — You  undersstand 
me.^' 

Whether  this  appeal,  or  the  personal  attrac- 
tions of  Captain  Fergus,  the  curling  fluid,  the 
rose  neckclodi,  the  azure  waistcoat,  or  the  toui 
ensemble^  might  be  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
change  in  the  widow's  demeanour,  can  never 
be  accurately  ascertained ;  but  certain  it  was, 
that  from  the  furious  hen  she  subsided  at  once 
into  the  interesting  goose,  and  in  a  voice  of  the 
most  plaintive  sentiment,  again  spoke  : 
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^  None  but  the  widowed  mother  of  an  only- 
son — ^that  son  the  idol  of  her  affections, — the 
heir  of  a  large  fortune,  the  representative  of  an 
ancient  £unily  on  both  sides — none  but  she  can 
enter  into  my  feelings,  can  appreciate  my  dis- 
appointment. My  son  was  entitled  to  look 
high.- 

"  Pray,  Madam,  Mrs.  Twistlemere — ^^  began 
Mr.  Gibbins. 

**  Mr.  Gibbins,  I  wish  to  speak  on  my  own 
afiifurs.  I  cannot  expect  you  to  understand  my 
feelings.  Mr.  Mc  Tavish,*'  she  continued, 
"  Mr.  Mc  Tavish,  who  by  his  appearance  and 
manners,  knows,  I  perceive,  something  of  good 
society,  must  be  aware  that  my  son  was  entitled 
to  look  very  high.- 

^*  Certainly,  Mrs.  Twistlemere,  I  quite  agree 
with  you/'  said  Fergus,  perceiving  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gained  3  ^^  your  son  might  have  as- 
pired to  the  hand  of  any  lady  in  the  British 
dominions,  and  I  consider  my  sister  most  for- 
tunate ;  his  own  merits  are  great,  but  being  the 
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son  of  Mrs.  Twistlemere  I  consider  his  great- 
est distinction." 

If  it  be  true  that  there  does  exist  a  secret 
sympathy  which  attracts  nol)le  natures  to  each 
other,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  it  operates  also 
between  those  of  a  coarse  and  ^^Igar  calibre, 
and  it  seemed  that  Fergus  and  Mrs.  Twistle- 
mere had  found  in  each  otlier  that  secret  spring 
of  attraction,  wliicli  is  often  so  inexplicable  to 
those  lookers-on  who  endeavour  to  account  in 
a  rational  manner  for  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  tender  passion. 

"  I  see  tliat  you  regard  things  in  their  true 
liglit,"  said  Mrs.  Twistlemere,  "  and  I  can 
therefore  discuss  the  subject  with  you  as  with 
an  equal ;  but  I  wish  to  see  my  son  ;  I  do  think 
it  extraordinary  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  see 
my  son !" 

"  Allow  me,  Mrs.  Twistlemere,  to  order 
your  horses  to  be  put  up  for  tlie  day ;  and  if 
you  will  accept  my  escort  through  the  grounds, 
we  shall  probably  meet  Captain  Twistlemere 
and  my  sisters/' 
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The  widow  accepted  the  invitation,  took  the 
ann  of  the  rejected  Fergus,  and  the  pair  walked 
forth  together,  leaving  Mrs.  Mc  Tavish,  and 
Mr.  Gibbins  in  a  state  of  silent  amazement,  too 
great  to  find  its  way  into  words.  She  had  always 
thought  her  son  the  most  gifted  of  created 
beings,  but  this  exploit  exceeded  even  what 
she  had  before  imagined  possible ;  while  Mr. 
Gribbins,  who  was  fully  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  Mrs.  Twistlemere  being  the  most  obstinate, 
as  well  as  the  most  violent  of  her  sex,  was 
equally  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  the  present 
state  of  afiairs.  Having  expended  full  ten  mi- 
nutes in  vainly  attempting  to  unravel  it  he  took 
out  his  pocket  book,  made  a  rough  draught 
of  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  time,  anxiety 
of  mind,  conversation  with  Twistlemere  and 
Mc  Tavish,  and  then  taking  up  his  hat,  walked 
out,  while  Mrs.  Mc  Tavish  turned  her  placable 
mind  to  the  contrivance  of  a  dinner  and  dessert 
for  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Twistlemere,  and  the 
gentle  Mr.  Gibbins. 

VOL«  I.  M 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


"  She  had  been  readiog  id  ihe  book  o(  pmyer. 
And  U-il  liJDi  Torlh  lod  plarnl  him  in  hit  cbair. 
LiTcly  he  icrined,  >Dd  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
Thr  friL-niUy  mnny  ind  (he  fivourilr  few. 
Nor  line  Ibit  duy  did  he  lo  mind  reciil. 
Bill  shr  hit  trcniured,  and  ihc  \oTtr  tli«m  ftlt. 
^Vhi'D  ID  brr  way  ahe  meelii  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  penple.^ealh  haa  made  them  dear." 


When  Clare  came  down  the  following  morn- 
ing, she  found,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  Mary 
Stuart  alighting  from  her  pony  at  the  Hall 
door. 

"  How  very  glad  I  am  to  see  you !"  she  Bud 
put^ig  her  arm  within  Miss  Stiurt^Sf  ind 
leading  her  to  a  seat.    "  I  made  an  attempt  to 
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get  to  you  yesterday^  but  was  prevented  by 
meeting  something  unpleasant  by  the  way." 

"  What  kind  of  thing — a  cow,  or  a  dog  ?" 

"  No ;  a  thing  which  seems  destined  to  in- 
terrupt my  walks  here — Mr.  Fergus  Mc  Tavish. 
but  we  won't  talk  of  him.  How  have  you 
been  ?" 

"  Better  than  usual,  and  longing  to  see  you ; 
for  Mr.  Willoughby  told  us  you  had  only  a 
fortnight  to  stay.  I  need  not  say  how  sorry 
we  all  were  to  part  with  him.  How  sudden 
his  going  was !" 

**  Yes,  it  was  indeed ;  when  did  you  see  him 
last?" 

"  The  evening  before  last.  He  was  so  good 
as  to  stay  to  tea  with  us.  It  was  very  kind,  for 
I  am  sure  he  would  rather  have  been  here." 

"  No,'^  replied  Clare,  "  we  cannot  flatter 
ourselves  so  far ;  for  he  refused  to  dine  here." 

**  He  went  to  see  several  of  the  poor  people ; 
he  has  been  so  kind  to  many  !  He  sent  for  a 
large  Gaelic  Testament  for  old  Roy  Stuart,  be- 

u2 
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cause  he  could  not  see  to  read  the  one  he  had ; 
and  I  hear  every  day  of  tlie  kind  things  he  did. 
My  father  saw  him  join  the  steam  boat  yester- 
day moniing." 

"  Did  Mr.  Arundel   see   him   off?"    asked 
Clare. 

"  No ;  much  to   the  surprise   of  my  father, 
he  did  not.^' 

"  Your  fatlier  would  be  sorr)'  to  part  with 
him." 

"  Oil,  very  sorrj* ;  indeed  we  all  were  ; — even 
my  poor  aunty,  who  does  not  often  extend  her 
interests  beyond  lier  own  kith  and  kin,  has 
been  dreaming  about  him,  as  we  Highlanders 
do,  ever  since  he  went/' 

*'  I  must  hcAT  her  dreams,"  said  Clare,  "  I 
hope  they  are  fortunate  ones." 

"  Being  interpreted,  they  are;  but  they 
would  sound  very  wild  and  gloomy  to  the  un- 
initiated," said  Miss  Stuart. 

''  Mr.Willoughby  always  spoke  of  his  visits  to 
the  Manse  with  great  pleasure.  He  delighted 
in  your  father's  character." 
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*^His  manner  to  my  father  was  quite  touching 
to  me— it  reminded  me  so  much  of  those  who 
are  gone.  It  was  so  kind  of  him  too,  to  send 
for  some  books  from  his  own  library  that  my 
&ther  wished  to  see.  I  wonder  if  we  shall 
erer  see  him  again  ?" 

Clare  felt  that  she  could  not  so  calmly  Yiare 
remained  doubtful  on  this  subject.  Miss  Stu- 
art went  on  : 

^  The  glimpses  we  get  here  of  *^  angels  una- 
wares "  are  very  delightful^  and  I  am  thankfid 
to  say  I  can  now  enjoy  the  pleasure  without 
any  repining  thoughts.  Even  the  pain  I  shall 
fieel  when  you  go^  will  not  cancel  the  pleasure—- 
die  good  I  have  derived  from  your  society, 
from  Lady  Darcy's  great  kindness.'* 

^  That  is  of  all  others  the  state  of  mind  I 
think  most  enviable — most  right.  It  is  what  I 
see  in  all  those  I  most  admire,  and  yet  I  am 
fiur,  very  far  from  having  attained  it  myself.  I 
think  I  care  too  much  for  the  future; — ^now 
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you^and  my  cousin,  and  Mr.  Willoughby  seem 
to  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
extract  all  that  is  good  from  the  present,"  re- 
plied Clare. 

Miss  Stuart  was  silent ;  she  did  not  like  to 
say,  "  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  know  what  the 
future  is ;"  for,  like  all  people  of  strong  feeling, 
wlio  have  suffered  much,  she  delighted  in  the 
yet  fresh  and  unclouded  hopes  of  Clare's  mind, 
and  could  scarcely  bear  to  think  that  storms 
must  probably  burst  over  so  bright  a  vision ; — 
she  said  : 

^^  I  think  you  are  right  with  regard  to  the 
others  you  have  mentioned,  but  not  with  me. 
I  live  too  much  in,  and  with  the  past.  If  the 
future  is  your  temptation,  the  past  is  mine." 

Clare  feared  to  pursue  a  conversation  which 
might  lead  to  affecting  recollections  on  Miss 
Stuart's  part ;  so  they  went  into  the  boose, 
and  found  the  rest  of  the  party  assembling  for 
the  favourite  Highland  meal,  in  honour  of  which 
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Mrs.  Becky  Mc  Intyre  endeavonred  to  put  forth 
all  her  strength,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  day 
shoold  begin  well,  however  it  might  end« 

On  rising  from  the  break&st  table,  Miss 
Stuart  mentioned  that  she  must  now  proceed 
without  delay  to  visit  Thomas  Murray,  who 
she  feared  was  worse,  as  he  had  that  morn- 
ing sent  a  request  to  see  her  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Lady  Darcy  and  Clare,  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  this  family,  proposed  to  accompany 
her,  and  they  went  together.  The  poor  woman  to 
whose  hut  they  were  going,  had  an  only  daughter 
who  was  about  this  time  to  have  been  wedded 
to  the  love  of  her  youth,  a  fine  bold  sailor,  by 
name  Thomas  Murray.  Her  father,  who  had 
been  a  cotter  on  the  Olenleven  estate,  had  on 
one  of  his  journeys  to  England  as  a  driver  of 
cattle,  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Thomas,  then 
quite  a  boy,  and  in  a  very  friendless  condition. 
The  Highlander  brought  him  to  his  own  home, 
and  he  became  frx)m  that  time  the  adopted  son 
of  his  fieunily.     He  was  Irish  by  birth,  but  ne- 
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ver  could  recollect  having  had  a  home  or  pa- 
rents, or  tell  anything  of  his  early  years,  except 
that  he  found  fiin  in  everjiliing,  and  friends 
every  where.  By  occasional  voyages  to  Green- 
land, expertness  in  fishing,  and  various  other 
expedients,  he  had  succeeded  in  collecting  what 
he  and  Bell  thought  quite  enough  to  set  up 
house  with,  and  be  liappy  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  His  constitution,  however,  was  not  proof 
against  the  constant  exposure  to  wind  and  wea- 
ther, and  consumption  had  made  rapid  progress 
before  he  was  himself  aware  of  his  danger.  It 
was  only  that  morning  tliat  poor  Bell  had  lost 
aU  hope — that  the  iron  had  indeed  entered  her 
soul.  As  the  ladies  ap])roached,  they  saw  her 
come  out  of  the  hut,  as  if  to  give  a  momentary 
expression  to  her  mental  anguish.  Every  atti- 
tude bespoke  deep  affliction.  She  did  not 
weep — ^but  the  movement  of  her  hands— the 
unconscious  bending  of  the  figure-— the  dead- 
ness  to  all  outward  things,  told  too  surely 
what  was  passing  within. 
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Miss  Stuart  went  up  to  her  with  mach  kind- 
ness, and  said  something  to  her  in  Ghielic 
which  made  her  weep,  and  she  seemed  relieved, 
and  b^^ed  of  the  ladies  to  go  in.  Lady  Darcy 
and  Clare  looked  at  Miss  Stuart  to  know  what 
they  should  do.  She  assured  them  that  a 
visit  in  such  circumstances  was  always  taken 
as  a  kindness,  and  thev  all  entered  the  hut. 
It  was  already  crowded  by  neighbours  and 
friends  who  had  come,  as  usual,  to  watch  and 
wait  beside  the  sufferers, 

A  deep  stillness  prevailed,  the  only  sound 
heard  was  the  quick  oppressed  breathing  of  the 
dj^ing  man.  He  was  dressed,  as  usual,  and 
supported  by  pillows  in  a  sort  of  large  chair 
wfaidi  had  been  constructed  for  him  by  a  friend 
under  Willoughby's  directions,  and  was  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  close  press  beds  which 
are  common  in  such  dwellings. 

There  is  something  in  the  grappling  of  death 
with  manhood  that  is  inexpressibly  awful.  To 
age  it  may  seem  a  welcome  friend— to  youth  a 

m3 
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guardian  angel — to  infancy  a  cloud  of  mercy  ; 
but  when  it  meets  man  in  his  strength,  man  in 
his  pride  of  life,  and  vigour,  and  usefulness, 
it  produces  on  the  minds  of  those  who  love, 
and  think,  and  suffer,  a  shock,  a  chaos,  a  be- 
wilderment, over  which  neither  time  nor  reason 
can  throw  a  ray  of  light. 

Independently  of  the  affecting  circumstances 
of  this  case  there  was  something  in  poor  Tho- 
mas's appearance  singularly  touching ;  his  coun- 
tenance was  very  fine  and  the  complaint  under 
which  he  suffered  was  written  but  too  legibly 
in  the  bright  eye,  and  the  check  to  which  it 
had  given  an  unnatural  refinement ;  his  black 
hair  curled  close  round  his  broad  forehead 
and  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  which  was  open, 
exposed  a  throat  of  manly  beauty. 

"  Well,  Thomas,"  said  Miss  Stuart  kindly 
touching  his  hand, "  I  have  come  as  you  wished, 
and  my  father  would  have  come  also,  but  he 
was  sent  for  in  another  direction/* 

^*  Och  Miss  Stuart,"  said  Thomas,  in  a  low 
but    still  cheerful  voice,  *'  it*s  your  own  self 
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I  was  wishin  to  see  this  time  in  particular, 
above  any  body  else  in  the  known  world.  Bell 
darling,  just  take  the  mother  and  the  neigh- 
bours out  a  bit  while  I  spake  to  the  ladies ;  I 
won't  be  long.    That's  a  darUng." 

Poor  Bell  complied  in  silence  and  went  out 
to  the  door  of  the  hut,  followed  by  the  mutes 
and  her  mother,  who  was  waving  about  her 
hands  in  great  distress  of  mind. 

**  Well,  Miss  Stuart,"  said  Thomas,  "you'll  be 
thinkin  I  haven^t  much  time  to  spare,  and  per- 
haps I  shouldn^t  be  giving  ray  thoughts  to 
timporels,  but  I  can  spake  more  asy  Uke  to  you 
than  to  the  minister,  bless  his  ould  soul,  and 
you  know  what  heart-trouble  is  as  well  as  any 
body ;  and  when  Bell  is  Uke  to  be  distract  al- 
together I  tell  her  to  think  of  you,  and  of  that 
Septimber  momin,  and  how  you  would  have 
given  the  world  full  of  gould  to  be  sitting 
beside  him  as  she  does  beside  me,  wiping  away 
the  death  damps  with  her  own  kind  fingers." 

"  Yes,  Thomas,''   swd  Miss  Stuart,  gently, 
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you  say  truly ;  tell  me  all  you  think  about 
Bell,  no  one  can  feel  more  for  her  than  I  do. 
To  tliink  of  your  being  so  cheerful  and  kind 
at  the  last,  will  give  her  great  comfort  in  a  little 
time  after  this." 

"  That's  what  I  think  my  own  self,  and  it's 
that  Miss  Stuart  that  makes  me  keep  up  ;  for 
the  world's  been  a  good  world,  and  a  pleasant 
world  to  me,  whatever  some  people  may  say 
to  the  conthrary^  and  I  wouldn't  be  so  canty 
to  lave  it,  if  it  wasn't  just  to  make  Bell  think 
that  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  berth  I'm  going  to 
get  this  voyage." 

A  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth  shewed 
some  emotion  as  he  said  this,  but  overcoming 
it  almost  immediately,  and  pulling  out  a  leathern 
purse  from  the  pocket  of  his  jacket  he  said : 
'^  I  was  wHshin  to  spake  to  you  Miss  Stuart 
about  this.  It  was  to  have  set  us  up,  in  an 
bit  sheeUng  on  die  hill,  but  it's  all  right  as  it 
is.  There's  thirty  good  goulden  coins  in  that 
bag,  Miss  Stuart,  all  honestly  won,  and  kept. 
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thanks  to  Bell  and  the  grace  of  Ood ;  for  when 
my  ship  mates  were  wanting  me  in  foreign 
parts  to  disgrace  myself  like  them,  something 
inside  of  me  said,  what  would  Bell  say,  and  the 
oold  mother,  that  took  me  in  when  I  was  a 
stranger  ?  and  then  I  thought  on,  and  on,  what 
66d  would  think  of  me,  for  they  teaehed  me 
to  read  my  Bible  too ;  and  so  when  the  others 
went  to  get  drunk,  I  would  go  and  take  a  walk 
by  myself  and  think  of  home.  Well  but,  I 
haven't  much  breath  to  spare,  so  I  must  tell 
you  that  you  are  to  take  the  throubk  of  keep- 
ing this  for  Bell,  and  when  she  wants  anything 
she  can  come  to  you  for  it.  And  you'll  see 
■he  wants  for  nothing  she  should  have,  and 
the  ould  mother  too.  And  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Miss  Stuart,  if  Bell  fancies  another  lad  in  timej 
let  her  have  all  that's  left  to  set  up  with,  for 
a  little  spare  money  is  wanted  at  such  times, 
and  she  would  make  a  good  wife  to  a  better 
man  than  me." 

Miss  Stuart  was  much  affected,  she  gave  him 
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her  hand,  and  said,  "  You  may  be  quite  at  ease 
about  Bell,  I  promise  to  do  all  you  wish." 

"  God  Almighty  bless  your  soul,  and  re- 
ward you  and  tlie  ould  minister,  for  all  ye  hare 
done  for  me,  and  bless  these  otlicr  ladies  too, 
and  the  gentleman  that  gave  me  the  chair. 
God  bless  ye  all,  now  ye  may  call  them  back.** 

"  Is  tiierc  nothing  more  you  would  like  to 


^<^ 


say  r 

"  No,  blessings  on  you — ^nothing.  I  would 
like  Bell  now.'^ 

Clare  went  to  the  door  to  summon  Bell,  she 
was  evidently  struck  by  some  change  in  his 
countenance  when  she  returned.  She  moisten- 
ed his  lips  with  some  milk  and  water,  and  then 
placed  herself  beside  him  in  the  chair;  his  head 
rested  on  her  bosom,  he  looked  quite  tranquil 
but  exhausted,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
seemed  to  increase.  She  took  his  hand  in  her's 
— it  was  deadly  cold — a  few  minutes  of  awful 
silence  passed-^then  two  or  three  struggles  for 
breath — and  all  was  over — ^the  cheerful   and 
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tender  spirit  of  poor  Thomas  had  indeed  passed 
away. 

Miss  Stoart  felt  that  this  was  not  a  time  to 
attempt  consolation.  Both  she  and  her  friends 
thought  it  best  to  withdraw,  and  leave  the  sym- 
pathizing neighbours,  and  relations  of  the 
fstmily,  to  perform  all  those  offices  around  the 
dead  to  which  so  much  importance  is  attached 
in  the  Highlands.  Miss  Stuart  desired  to  be 
summoned  whenever  Bell  wished  to  see  her, 
and  promising  to  return  the  following  day,  she 
went  out  from  the  chamber  of  death,  followed 
by  Lady  Darcy  and  Clare ;  all  three  proceeded 
in  silence.  They  felt  too  much  awed  and  af- 
fected, for  words  to  convey  to  each  other  what 
they  wished  to  express. 

The  bright  colouring  of  the  earth  and  sky 
contrasted  powerfully  with  the  dim,  dark  at- 
mosphere of  the  hovel  they  had  left.  Clare's 
sympathies  had  been  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  the  contrast  between  the  scene  she 
had  just  witnessed  and  the  gladness  of  the 
external   world,  was  too  much   for  her  self- 
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possession.  She  sat  down  on  the  parapet  of  a 
little  bridge  by  the  road-side  and  burst  into 
tears.  The  other  two  ladies  had  walked  on, 
witliout  pc^cei^^ng  that  she  had  lingered  ;  she 
felt  glad  that  no  one  had  witnessed  her  emotion, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  lightened  spirit, 
she  rose  to  follow,  when,  much  to  her  surprise 
and  annoyance,  she  found  Mr  Arundel  by  her 
side.     In  a  voice  of  much  concern  he  said— 

"  I  trust  nothing  painful  has  occurred,  no 
bad  news, — pray  take  my  arm — you  are  agitated 
— ^you  are  unwell. 

"  No  I  am  well,  quite  well  now,'*  said  Clare, 
brushing  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  with  a 
voice  of  cheerfulness  which  surprised  him ;  but 
feeling  that  some  explanation  was  necessary 
she  added-7* 

**  You  must  have  been  surprised  at  the  si- 
tnation  in  which  you  found  me ;  but  we  have 
just  witnessed  a  scene  of  great  sorrow  in  one 
of  the  cottages  near — a  scene  never  to  be  for- 
gotten." 

Is  it  right  thus  to  try  your  feelings^  to 
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ejuttte  your  exquisite  sensibilities,  by  the  sight 
of  wretchedness,  and  loathsome  poverty  ?'' 

Nothing  could  be  more  grating  to  the  state 
of  Clare's  present  feelings  than  the  tone  of 
this  speech,  which  was  intended  to  convey  the 
deepest  interest  in  her.  She  replied  in  a  hurried 
manner,  as  she  hastened  on  to  overtake  the 
other  ladies — 

*'  It  was  not,  I  assure  you,  the  wretchedness 
and  poverty  of  the  scene  which  affected  me — 
no,  it  was  not  that.  Oh!  Mr.  Arundel  there 
is  something  better  to  be  learned  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor  than  that/' 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  you  could  teach  me 
much,  that  I  ought  to  have  learned  before.'' 

She  immediately  changed  the  subject  to 
something  else,  and  they  soon  rejoined  the 
others.  Mr.  Arundel  walked  home  with  them ; 
but  not  being  asked  to  go  in,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, he  returned  in  bad  humour,  making  a 
resolution  that  when  Clare  was  his  wife  she 
should  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  cottages  of 
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the  poor.  It  was  bad  for  the  eyes^  bad  for  the 
spirits,  and  appeared  also  to  have  a  shocking 
effect  on  the  temper  and  the  manners,  for  they 
had  not  asked  him  to  go  in,  and  he  had  no 
prospect  of  seeing  Clare  again  during  that 
day. 

"  Ah !"  thought  Clare  to  herself  as  she  entered 
her  room,  "  would  Willoughby  thus  have  felt, 
thus  spoken,  about  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  ? 
I  wish  Mr.  Arundel  would  leave  the  country, 
or  that  wc  had  not  so  many  days  still  to  be 
here.  He  is  a  greater  crook  in  my  lot  than 
even  Mr  Mc  Tavish ;  but  how  can  I  think  of 
petty  trials  after  the  tenderness  of  poor  Thomas, 
and  the  anguish  of  the  faithful  Bell ; — ^let  me 
think  of  that  scene,  and  learn  from  it  all  it 
ought  to  teach." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


**  Lore  n  mertHj  a  madness ;  and  I  tell  you  deserres  as 
well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip,  as  madmen  do  t  and  the  reason 
they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so 
ordinary  that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too.** 

SHAKSPEARB. 


Almost  the  last  day  of  Lady  Darcy's  stay  in 
the  Highlands  had  arrived,  and  still  Mr.  Arundel 
lingered,  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  his 
partridge-loving  friends,  at  his  grouse  shooting 
quarters.  Thedecisive  step  had  notyetbeen taken 
on  his  part,  while  every  day  seemed  to  add  to 
his  passion,  without  adding  to  his  hopes  as  to 
the  successful  issue  of  his  suit.  He  could  not 
help  feeling  that  Clare  had,  for  some  time  past. 
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taken  especial  pains  to  avoid  a  t^te-a^Me, 
This  she  had  done  in  the  hope  Uiat  the  decla- 
ration^  which  she  could  not  avoid  suspecting 
vras  Ukcly  to  occur^  might  be  at  least  delayed, 
and  possibly,  by  a  change  of  scene  and  cif- 
cumstances,  prevented  altogether.  The  vulgar 
love  of  conquest  was  no  part  of  her  nature, 
and  she  slirank  with  instinctive  delicacy  from 
encouraging  the  declaration  of  feelings  which 
she  felt  it  impossible  to  return.  Tlie  more  she 
saw  of  Mr.  Arundel,  the  less  did  she  feel 
attracted  towards  him.  She  had  sometimes 
been  flattered  by  his  devotion,  and  often 
amused  by  his  powers  of  conversation ;  but  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  highest  objects 
of  existence,  she  was  astonished  at  the  lowness 
of  his  tone,  at  the  common-place  things  he 
uttered,  without  appearing  to  feel  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  or  his  own  ignorance  of 
their  real  value.  Her  youth  had  been  one  of 
lofty  dreams  as  to  human  excellence,  and  she 
knew  her  own  mind  well  enough  to  be  oon- 
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scions  that  she  must  look  up  to  the  person  she 
loved — that  without  this  all  the  streams  of  her 
affection  would  cease  to  flow;  and  that  life 
would  be  an  arid  wilderness^  instead  of  a 
goodly  land. 

It  is  perhaps  well  that  such  feelings  are 
rare — if  they  were  not  so^  there  might  be  fewer 
admiring  and  happily  deluded  wives  than  there 
are,  and,  consequently,  fewer  attached  and 
amiable  husbands :  but  it  is  sometimes  refresh- 
ing amidst  the  ordinary  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  of  the  world  around  us,  to  hear,  or 
dream  of  those,  whose  standard  is  high  and 
holy,  and  who  are  not  disappointed. 

It  so  hi^pened  that  only  two  days  before 
the  one  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  ladies. 
Lady  Darcy  was  confined  to  her  own  room  by  a 
cold,  and  Clare  had  given  orders  that  no  one, 
except  Miss  Stuart,  should  be  admitted. 
The  Bedfords  had  taken  their  departure  that 
mcMning,  and  Miss  Stuart,  who  had  promised 
Id  spend  the  remaining  days  at  Glenleven,  had 
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not  yet  arrived.  It  was  still  early  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  Clare,  believing  that  she  had  secured 
herself  from  interruption,  began  to  make  some 
preparations  for  removal,  in  the  way  of  arrang- 
ing drawings,  and  selecting  from  a  mass  of 
sketches  those  she  wished  to  preserve  as  me- 
morials of  the  place  and  time  at  which  tliey 
were  done.  Willoughby's  collection  of  plants 
had  the  best  and  safest  place  assigned  to  it, 
and,  before  packing  it  up,  she  indulged  herself 
in  going  over  it  with  much  minuteness,  recall- 
ing,  as  she  did  so,  the  many  pleasant  rambles 
and  conversations  of  which  the  wild  flowers 
were  the  silent,  but  eloquent,  remembrancers. 
While  her  thoughts  thus  went  wandering  on, 
she  took  up  a  pencil  and  did — not  write  a 
sonnet — as  she  ought  to  have  done,  but,  almost 
unconsciously  to  herself,  sketched  a  head, 
which  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  Wil* 
loughby  that  she  was  surprised  at  her  own 
success,  and  felt  strongly  tempted  to  add  a 
few  touches  of  colouring  to  it,  before  conceal- 
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ing  it  in  the  most  secret  comer  of  her  writing- 


When     nearly    an    hour    had    been    thus 
occupied,    she  went  into  the   small  drawing- 
room  for  another  colour,   leaving  the  sketch, 
for  a  moment,  on  the  table.     She  thought  she 
heard  some  one  enter  the  room  she  had  left, 
and  hastened  back,  with  a  beating  heart,  to 
remove  the  drawing,    when    on  reaching  the 
door— she  beheld  Arundel  actually  standing  at 
the  table,  his  eye  fixed,  his  whole  attention 
engrossed  by  the  sketch  before  him.     It  was 
quite  impossible  he  should  mistake  it — she  saw 
at  once  he  did  not.  There  it  was — her  secret- 
written  in  her  own  hand,  before  the  person  in 
the  world  from  whom   she   most  wished  to 
guard  it ;  and  now  she  was  in  the  power — ^not 
of  a  firiend — she  felt  well  assured;  but  of  a 
lover,  whom  she  must  soon  convert  into  an 
enemy— of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  delighted 
to  ridicule  the  most  delicate  feelings  of  others 
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— of  Arundel,  the  sarcastic,  the  severe,  tlie 
clever  Arundel.  All  this  passed  through  her 
mind  in  a  moment.  She  had  only  one  hope ; — 
that  the  sketch  might  be  mistaken  for  a  copy 
from  an  old  picture,  for  she  had  so  arranged 
the  dress  and  figure,  and  she  fancied  the  draw- 
ing niiglit  be  mistaken.  It  was  now,  however, 
too  late  for  anything  l)ut  an  assumed  compo-  , 
sure  ;  and  she  advanced  to  the  table,  speaking, 
as  she  did  so,  about  her  cousin's  indisposition, 
and  the  arrangements  she  had  been  making  for 
their  journey. 

"  We  shall  return  your  books  this  evening ; 
we  owe  you,  I  am  sure,  much  amusement.'' 
She  contrived,  as  she  said  this,  to  let  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  faU,  most  naturaUy,  over  the 
fatal  drawing,  and  this  being  accomplished,  she 
seemed  to  breathe  more  freely.  Mr.  Arundel, 
however,  was  evidently  annoyed  and  agitated. 

"  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  I  have  done  very  wrong 
in  intrudmg  upon  you ;  but  as  I  go  to-morrow, 
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I  may^  perhaps,  be  forgiven.  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  Willoughby  since  he  went  ?  he  has 
not  written  to  mt?* 

^  My  cousin  heard  from  him  on  his  arrival 
at  home.  She  wished  to  know  how  Mrs.  Gre- 
ville  was.  I  think  he  imagined  you  had  left 
this  part  of  the  country." 

^  Did  he  ?  Then,  I  suppose,  he  abused  me 
tmtright  P' 

"  Mr.  Arundel ! — ^'  said  Clare,  looking  at 
him  with  an  expression  of  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment. 

^  Tou  do  not  contradict  me,  you  do  not 
deny  that  Willoughby  endeavours  to  lessen  me 
in  your  opinion;  I  have  often^ — ^very  often-— 
suspected  it.  It  is  to  his  influence  that  I  owe 
die  coldness,  the  constraint,  of  your  manner  to 
me  of  late — to  him  that  1  am  indebted  for  all 
the  torture  which  that  coldness  has  inflicted—- 
and  this  is  friendship  1" 

Clare  was  most  painftdly  situated,  she  saw 
that  the  demon  of  jealousy  had  taken  posses- 

▼OL.   I.  N 
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sion  of  Arunders  mind — she  knew  how  it 
had  been  excited,  and  yet  could  not  remove  it 
without  involving  lierself  in  new  perplexities. 
Truth,  however,  might  yet  be  spoken ;  and  she 
did  not  so  far  lose  self-possession^  as  not  to 
say  : 

"  I  can  assure  you,  that  your  friend  neither 
by  words  nor  in  writing  ever  expressed  to  us, 
anything  of  the  kind  you  imagine.  I  trust  you 
will  dismiss  tlie  idea  from  your  mind.  It  is 
not — indeed  it  is  not  true  !" 

"  ITien  why  is  it  that  of  late  you  have  so 
studiously  avoided  me — ^that  you  have  always 
contrived  to  make  me  the  companion  of  Miss 
Bedford,  of  every  one  but  yourself — that  you 
have  given  up  looking  at  me,  speaking  to  me  ? 
If  you  knew  the  torture — the  doubt — the  fear 
I  have  endured  for  some  time  past,  you  would 
forgive  me  now.  I  have  not  indeed  said,  in 
words,  I  love,  I  adore  you — ^but  you  must  hare 
been  aware  of  it.  You  must  have  seen  that 
you  alone  bound  me  here— -that  the  fear^  by  a 
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too  prec^xtate  disdosnre  of  my  feelings,  ^ 
loaing  your  society,  has  alone  prevented  me 
fipom  declaring  them — ^firom  throwing  myself,  as 
I  now  do,  on  your  mercy  P 

Glare  bad  seated  herself,  during  this  address, 
in  one  comer  of  the  sofa ;  he  leaned  oyer  t^e 
back  oi  it,  and  did  not  therefore  see  her  face. 
After  a  silence  of  some  seconds,  she  said  : 

^  Do  not,  I  entreat  you— -do  not  sptBk  thus  i 
A  little  time,  a  little  absence  wiU  conyince  you! 
that  you  exaggerate  the  nature  of  your  feelings. 
We  are  not  suited  to  each  other.  I  have  no— «" 

^  Oh,  Miss  Loraine,  I  implore  you  to  stop ! 
do  not  take  from  me  all  hope  !  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  decide  at  once-— only  give  me  hope.  I 
do  not  say  this  in  the  common  phrase  of  lovers ; 
I  know  what  life  is  alas !  too  well.  I  know  its 
false  pleasures,  and  I  know  also  its  real  joys 
in  loving  you !  Do  not  deprive  me  of  the  only 
motive  that  can  now  influence  me.  I  feel  my- 
self indeed  unworthy  of  you — but  you  can 
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raise,  you  can  establish  my  desires  for  better 
things !" 

*^  You  know  not  how  much  pain  you  give 
me/*  said  Clare,  really  moved,  '*  by  this  way 
of  speaking!  I  hope  you  deceive  your- 
self;— I  trust  that  you  have  other  objects  of 
interest — better  motives  of  action  than  those 
depending  on  me.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  I  held  the  place  you  describe ;  for  indeed 
we  are  not  suited — we — " 

Mr.  Arundel  thought,  from  her  manner  of 
saying  this,  that  he  had  touched  the  right  chord 
— but  he  was  mistaken  ;  he  however  went  on  : 
*•'  If  you  knew  how  different  a  being  I  have 
been  since  I  first  saw  and  loved  you,  you  would 
feel  that,  in  exercising  the  power  of  goodness 
over  me,  you  were  increasing  your  own  happi- 


ness." 


^^  No,  Mr.  Arundel ;  I  am  sure  that  our 
views,  our  feeluigs  on  many  subjects  are  too 
different — too  much  opposed.     No  one  can 
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feel  more  regret  than  I  do,  at  being  the  cause 
of  pain  to  one  who  honours  me  with  his  regard ; 
but  I  feel  that  I  should  be  deceiidng  you  if  i 
acted  otherwise/' 

'^  Will  you  at  least  grant  me  this  one  favour, 
that  you  will  not  avoid  me  in  future — that  our 
intercourse,  when  circumstances  throw  us  to- 
gether, may  be  continued  as  usual  ?  You  are 
not — ^you  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  me 
this  !  You,  who  love  to  bestow  happiness  on 
others— can  you  refuse  it  to  me  alone  ?" 

**  But  would  this  be  happiness?— -would  it 
not  rather  tend  to  keep  alive  feelings  which  can 
lead  to  nothing  but  pain  to  yourself — ^to  me  ?— 
Pray  spare  me  this.'^ 

*'  Pain  to  you ! — am  I  then  so  hateful  to  you 
that  even  my  love  gives  you  pain  ?  find  is  it 
to  end  thus  ? — ^you  never  wish  to  see  me  more, 
— ^ou  cast  me  from  you  as  a  thing  unworthy  of 
even  ordinary  interest  and  estimation  !  Is  it 
to  end  thus  1" 

"  I  am    grieved,    sincerely    grieved,    that 
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you  shoiild  suppose  me  defident  in  considera- 
tion for  your  feelings — in  a  desire  to  spare 
them  as  much  as  possible.  Do  not  be  unjust 
to  me ; — I  wish  to  be  sincere,  but  not  unfeel- 
mg. 

"  Oh,  too  bright,  too  beautiful  being! — 
What  darkness — ^what  horror — ^what  gloom  are 
now  before  me !  I  always  hated  life  until  I 
knew  you — and  now — " 

The  conclusion  of  this  rhapsody  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  door  opening,  and  the 
entrance  of  our  old  friend  of  the  portfolio,  Mr. 
Willis,  who  walked  into  the  room  with  the 
same  uniformity  in  his  aspect,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  as  when  we  had  first  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  him  at  Delmer  Hall.  The  coat 
and  other  garments  had  not  been  improved  by 
their  summer  wanderings ;  both  they  and  the 
cheeks  of  their  wearer  having  gained  a  browner 
hue  in  their  respective  ways;  but  they  were 
equally  happy  in  their  unconsdoaaness  of  all 
defects. 
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Good  nHnYiing,  Miss  Clare — chatming  day, 
fbttunate  I  made  out  toy  walk  here  to-day, 
— ^understand  you  go  away  on  Wednesday.** 

He  had,  by  this  time,  made  his  way  to  the 
table,  and  laid  his  hand  npon  a  brush ;  for  in 
in  proportion  to  his  obtuseness  on  every  othet 
subject,  was  his  acuteness,  both  of  sight  and 
aoent,  to  drawings,  and  drawing  materials*  He 
did  not  observe  that  Clare  v^as  agitated,  thaft 
the  gentleman  near  her  was  still  more  so ;  but 
he  detected  that  materials  for  washing-in,  and 
dcetches  of  various  kinds,  were  within  his 
feach^  and  he  instantly  pointed  at  them  like  a 
dog,  eattied  away  by  an  irresistible  instinct. 

^  Ah,  I  expected  a  treat  of  this  kind!^-^ 
duurming,  select  subjects  !^-The  cave  of  Stafia, 
I  ace  tninh  of  lona^^foie  subject  is  that— ex- 
odlent  group  of  figures  in  Glenco !  Bless  me 
Urn  is  a  treat !" 

Mr.  Arundel  had  taken  up  a  newspaper,  and 
appeared  busied  in  its  contents.  Clare  was 
watdiing,  witli  almost  breathless  anxiety,  Mf » 
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Willis's  progress  through  the  sketches.  She 
hoped  the  drawing  of  Willoughby  might  escape 
comment,  but  at  length  its  turn  came. 

^'  Bless  me !  Miss  Loraine^  I  know  this  face. 
A  fine  head — ^like  an  old  picture,  and  very  like 
a  firiend  of  mine  in  South  Wales  j — a  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstance !" 

"  Mr.  Willoughby  you  mean,"  said  Arundel, 
looking  like  a  person  possessed  by  raging  ele- 
ments within. 

^^  Exactly,  Sir, — the  same.  A  great  lover 
of  the  arts  he  is,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  are, 
Sir,  as  you  are  a  friend  of  Miss  Loraine,  I 
presimie.  May  I  ask  your  name.  Sir,  as  a  lover 
of  the  arts  ?" 

"  My  name,  Sir,  is  Arundel." 

^^  Bless  me !  Mr.  Arundel,  I  have  long  wish- 
ed to  become  acquainted  with  you.  You  have 
the  finest  Cuyp  in  England,  Sir — you  sketch, 
of  course.  Perhaps  this  likeness  of  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby is  done  by  you— it  is  vastly  dever." 

^  No,  Sir ;  it  is  not  done  by  me.  I  do  not 
sketch/' 
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Bless  me,  that's  very  extraordinary ! "  the 
meek  old  man  agun  began,  -vrhen  Chure  inter- 
rupted him : 

"  What  refreshment  will  you  take,  Mr.  Wil- 
lis ?  I  dare  say  you  have  had  a  long  walk  this 
morning."  She  rose  at  the  same  time  to  ring 
the  bell. 

**  A  little  tea,  if  you  please— prefer  it  to 
anjrthing  else,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  I 
got  an  excellent  cup  of  tea  here  in  my  last 
walk  through  Scotland." 

Clare  remained  standing  at  the  fire-place ;  the 
old  man  was  deep  in  his  sketches,  with  his 
back  towards  the  fire.  Mr.  Arundel  approached 
her,  and  said  in  a  very  low  voice  : 

"  May  I  not  see  you  five  minutes  alone — 
only  five  minutes  ?  *' 

She  shook  her  head—"  Pray  spare  me  to- 
day." 

*^  But  I  shall  set  off  instantly ;— you  refuse 
me  this.  If  I  write  to  you,  will  you  read  my 
letters?" 
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«  Certainly/' 

"  May  I  see  Lady  Darcy  to-morrow  ?' 
"  If  you  wish  it,  and  if  she  is  better.^ 
"  That  is  something.'*  There  was  a  most 
painful  pause  of  a  few  minutes.  At  length, 
saying,  "  At  eleven  to-morrow  I  shall  wait  on 
Lady  Darcy,  if  she  can  receive  me,"  he  left  the 
room. 

Clare  felt  that  to  have  retreated  to  her  own 
apartment,  and  cried  out  her  vexation,  would 
have  been  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the 
world ;  but  she  resisted  this  heroine-like  pro- 
pensity, and  made  tea  for  Mr.  Willis  to  his 
complete  satisfaction.  She  found  him,  at  this 
moment,  the  very  companion  suited  to  her 
case,  better  than  a  dog  or  a  cat,  in  so  far  as  he 
could  speak,  and  much  better  than  other  men 
or  women,  because  he  could  not  discern  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind.  Her  sympathies 
were  very  strong,  and  it  is  possible  that  she 
might  exaggerate  the  sufferings  of  Mr.  Anmdel, 
as  her  sex  are  wont  to  do,  particularly  before 
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the  tge  of  twenty.  The  imagihation  of  fifteen 
may  dread  suidde  as  th^  result  of  a  refuaal<^ 
that  of  serenteen,  derangement — that  of  nine^ 
teen  may  believe  in  a  life  of  wretchedness-— 
that  of  twenty-one^  in  a  year  or  two — that  of 
twenty-three  in  a  few  sleepless  nights,  but  that 
of  twenty-fiye  arrives  at  the  truth,  which  is, 
generally  speaking,  to  hear  of  the  marriage  of 
the  discarded  admirer,  before  she  has  ceased  to 
think  of  his  declaration  of  love  for  herself. 

After  seeing  Mr.  Willis  engi^ed  in  washing- 
in^  and  having  secured  the  unlucky  drawing 
from  doing  further  mischief,  Clare  went  to  her 
cousin,  and  prepared  her  for  the  interview  de- 
ured  by  Mr.  Arundel,  by  relating  to  her  the 
events  of  the  morning.  The  incident  of  the 
drawing  was  concealed  even  from  Lady  Darcy ; 
but  this  was  a  mental  reservation  which  may 
be  forgiven. 

"  I  hope,''  said  Clare,  when  she  had  finished 
her  narration,  "  I  hope  you  think  me  right — 
I  feel  that  you  do,  although  we  have  never 
spoken  on  the  subject.'' 
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''  My  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Darcy,  kissing 
her  affectionately,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  re- 
joiced I  am  that  you  have  thus  decided.  I 
hoped — I  expected  it  would  be  so ;  but  on  these 
points  we  can  never  feel  certain,  even  of  those 
we  know  best.  I  thank  Heaven  that  you  are 
not  to  be  Arundel's  wife !  You  have  no  doubt, 
no  misgivings  yourself  on  the  subject  ?' 

"  None  whatever.  I  feel  grateful  for  his 
preference,  but  his  love  I  never  could  return," 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
Miss  Stuart's  arrival,  who  came  to  sit  with 
Lady  Darcy,  while  Clare  went  to  dress  for  din- 
ner. Her  cousin  was  able  to  join  them  in  the 
evening,  and  it  passed  peacefully  and  agreeably 
away« 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

'*  CoQiidert  the  my  potsessionB  ?  ** 
**  O  Kjt,  and  pities  them  too." 

8HAK8PEARE. 


The  following  morning,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  herself,  Clare  set  forth  with  Miss 
Stoart  immediately  after  breakfast,  to  take 
leave  of  some  poor  people.  Mr.  Willis  had 
departed,  at  break  of  day,  on  his  walk  of  five 
hundred .  miles ;  so  that  Mr.  Arundel's  inter- 
view with  Lady  Darcy  was  not  likely  to  meet 
with  interruption.  He  appeared  before  the 
appointed  time  in  his  travelling  carriage  all 
packed,  as  if  for  immediate  departure;   and 
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after  tlie  ordinary  nothings  had  been  said,  he 
entered  at  once  on  the  subject  of  his  visit. 

"  You  are  probably  aware  of  my  reasons  for 
requesting  this  interview  with  you.  I  know 
the  influence,  the  deserved  influence  that  you 
possess  over  Miss  Loraine,  and  I  would  im- 
plore you  to  use  it  in  my  favour.  I  know  that, 
to  such  a  mind  as  yours,  worldly  advantages, 
accidental  distinctions  have  no  value — ^but  in 
this  case  there  may  be  some  early  associations, 
some  pleasing  recollections  connected  with  the 
halls  of  your  ancestors,  which  you  will  not  dis- 
claim. To  see  her  you  love,  the  idolized  mis- 
tress of  those  fair  domains,  might  give  you 
some  pleasure,  and — " 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Arundel,"  said  Lady  Darcy, 
with  gentle  firmness,  while  a  slight  colour 
passed  over  her  pale  cheek — '^  you  are  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  I  should  ever  use  my  influ- 
ence with  Clare  on  this  subject  at  all,  either  to 
prevent  or  to  prevul.  I  have  neither  the  rij 
nor  the  wish  to  influence  her  choice." 
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**  You  have  the  power." 

^  I  should  be  sony  to  use  it/' 

^^  Even  for  her  good  ?" 

^  Tes ;  for,  in  so  important  a  step,  what  ¥ras 
oontrarj  to  her  own  inclination  could  not  lead 
to  good.   Her  character  is  a  very  decided  one/^ 

"  You  give  me  then  no  support; — you  also 
•re  jNrejudiced  against  me !  I  have  long  sus- 
pected this. — May  I  not  see  Miss  Loraine  once 
moreP' 

'<  I  believe  not ;  she  wished  me  to  say  to 
70U,  that  the  sentiments  she  expressed  yester- 
day were  unchanged.  She  is  unwilling  to  give 
unnecessary  pain ;  she  thinks  it  best  you  should 
not  meet  again  at  present." 

^  That  ifl  decided  enough  certainly !"  replied 
Mr.  Arundel,  becoming  pale  with  suppressed 
passion.  ^  If  I  could  believe  that  to  be  en- 
tMy  her  own  unbiassed  opinion,  I  should  con- 
Oder  it  final." 

**  I  am  sorry,  sincerely  sorry  to  give  you 
pain,"  Lady  Darcy  began. 
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A  bitter  smile  passed  over  his  face^  as  he 
merely  touched  the  hand  oiFered  to  him,  bowed 
and  left  the  room.  In  a  few  seconds  more  he 
was  whirled  rapidly  away  in  no  enviable  state 
of  mindy  and  Lady  Darcy  sat,  for  some  time, 
musing  on  what  had  passed,  and  feeling  de- 
voutly thankful  that  Clare  had  been  preserved 
from  the  power  of  a  man  so  little  calculated  to 
add  either  "  strength  or  harmony  "  to  the  pil- 
grimage of  life. 

He,  meanwhile,  like  all  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  grapple  with  truth  on  any  subject, 
was  working  himself  up  into  the  belief,  that 
Lady  Darcy  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  disap- 
pointment. All  his  wrath  was,  therefore,  oon- 
oentrated  against  her,  and  Clare  became  in  his 
imagination  the  injured  victim  of  a  specious 
and  tyrannical  gouvemante,  who,  with  true  fe- 
minine maUce,  detested  him,  because  he  was  in 
possession  of  her  father's  estates.  This  idea 
became  at  last  so  established  in  his  mind,  that 
he  resolved  to  continue  his  suit,  and  to  fhrow 
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himselfj  as  much  as  possible,  in  Clare's  way. 
The  very  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  gave  it  a[ 
charm,  while  the  pleasure  of  justifying  his  own 
conduct,  "and  of  disappointing,  as  he  chose  to 
assume,  the  malice  of  an  enemy,  gave  it  at  onoe 
the  dignity  of  a  duty, — and  he  became,  in  his 
own  estimation,  Clare's  champion,  and  deliverer 
from  the  thraldom  of  an  oppressor  1 

What  will  not  self-love  accomplish! — even 
make  a  Quixote  of  Mr.  Arundel! — ^butnota 
Don  Quixote.  We  are  fiur,  very  far  from  think- 
ing there  is  any  approximation  between  the 
ciiaractera  of  Mr.  Arundel  and  that  of  the  in- 
comparable knight  of  La  Mancha— tiie  noble— 
the  pure— the  single-hearted — ^the  enthusiastic 
— 4lie  learned— the  eloquent — ^the  grandiloquent 
Don  Quixote !  No ; — self-love  was  fiur  indeed 
from  being  his  motive  for  enterprise  and  action; 
—and  so  great  is  the  love  we  bear  him,  that 
when  we  detect  in  real  life  any  approach  to  his 
virtue,  or  what  tiie  world  calls  his  insanity, 
sudi  characters  assume  a  peculiar  interest  in 
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our  eyes,  by'reminding  us  of  what  the  Germans 
would  call  this  ^beautiful  soul/  and  of  the 
happy  hours  we  have  spent  in  his  society. 

While  Clare  and  her  companion  were  return- 
ing home,  the  sun,  which  had  been  struggling 
for  some  time  with  the  mist,  burst  forth  at 
once,  and  illuminated  the  light  fleecy  rapour 
which  hung  over  the  mountains.  There  was  a 
soft  yellow  hue  over  the  wood,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  a  gentle  autumn  was  everywhere 
visible.  The  ferns  and  brachen,  which  at  this 
season  give  so  rich  a  colouring  to  the  broken 
ground,  were  still  uncut ;  and  the  mosses  and 
lichens  were  beginning  to  spread  themselves 
over  the  gray  rocks,  and  to  run  their  course 
with  refreshing  beauty  amid  the  general  '^  calm 
decay"  of  nature. 

'^  It  is  very  gracious  of  the  sun  to  give  me  a 
parting  smile  like  this,"  said  Clare  to  her  com- 
panion. ''  I  have  no  reason  to  say  with  your 
poet,  *  autumn  is  dark  on  the  monntaina/  for 
it  has  been  almost  continual  sunshine  nnoe  we 
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came.  I  sometimes  fed  as  if  I  shoalcl  never  be 
happy  again  as  I  have  been  for  the  last  two 
months !'' 

*^  I  hope  that  feeling  will  bring  you  back  to 
its/^  said  Miss  Stuart ;  ^come  and  try  if  you 
oan  be  as  happy  again. '' 

^  I  believe,"  replied  Clare,  "  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  anywhere — I  am  sure  I 
ought  not,  but  there  are  some  periods  which 
seem  more  marked  than  others  with  interest— 
with  vivid  impressions—- with  new  feelings*— 
efen  in  a  common-place  life  like  mine ;  and  I 
fiwl  as  if  no  time  or  circumstances  could  weak- 
en tiie  impression  of  what  I  have  enjoyed 
here.^ 

^  Long— very  long,  may  you  feel  thus  firesh- 
ly,  thus  vividly — in  the  language  of  my  poet, 
as  you  eall  him.  '  It  comes  to  my  ear  like  the 
pleasant  gale  of  spring/  *' 

**The  novelty  of  the  scenery,"  continued 
dure,  ''the  mountains-— the  streams  —  the 
glens— the  douds,  and  even  the  mists,  have 
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been  a  delight  to  me,  I  cannot  express.  And 
then,  added  to  this," — a  certain  consciousness 
made  her  stop — and  she  merely  said :  "  all  the 
rest/' 

Miss  Stuart  could  not  help  susx)ecting  what 
"  all  the  rest'*  meant,  but  she  had  too  much 
delicacy  to  be  inquisitive  on  the  subject^  and 
at  this  moment  their  conversation  was  di- 
verted by  a  turn  in  the  road,  introducing  to 
their  notice  a  little  old  woman  sitting  on  a 
bank  by  the  way-side,  busily  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging the  wealth,  collected  round  her, 
consisting  of  every  possible  medium  of  ex- 
change, which  even  the  ingenuity  of  Miss 
Martineau  could  devise.  The  bags,  which 
usually  contained  her  treasures  were  now 
emptied  of  their  contents,  except  the  well 
filled  sack  of  meal  suspended  round  her  neck, 
and  which  being  covered  by  her  short  red 
doak,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  being 
afflicted  with  a  hump.  Her  appearance 
was  singularly  diminutive  and  shiivelled^  but 
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ber  eye  was  bright  and  dear,  and  there  was  no 
sadness,  or  want,  in  her  attitudes  or  general 
demeanour.  She  was  so  intent  on  her  occupa^ 
tion  that  Miss  Stuart  had  time  to  give  Clare 
a  short  sketch  of  her  history. 

^^  She  is  supposed,"  said  Miss  Stuart,  **  to 
be  a  wanderer  more  from  choice  than  necessity; 
but  her  life  is  one  of  great  amusement  both  to 
herself  and  others ;  she  is  a  native  of  Glencoe, 
but  spent  most  of  her  youth  in  the  Lowlands ; 
she  was  also  abroad  with  her  husband,  who 
was  a  soldier ;  she  returned  here,  a  widow  and 
chadless,  twenty  years  ago,  and  ever  since  I 
can  remember  anything  she  has  been  coming 
and  going.     She  picks  up  ideas  as  multifarious 
as  her  goods,  and  she  is  said*— you  may  belieye 
it  or  not,  as  you  please— to  have  the  gift  of 
second    sight ;  —  she    is    the    famous  Tibby 
Mc  Phee/' 

^  Oh !    I  have  often  heard  of  her,"    said 
Clare ;  "  Mr.  Willoughby  wished  so  much  to 
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see  her;  but  her  round  did  not  come  in  during 
his  stay." 

Tibby  meanwhile  was  going  on  arranging  her 
heaps,  and  sometimes  thinking  aloud,  as  the 
articles  she  handled  suggested  thoughts  to  her 
active  imagination. 

^  Ay,  ay  I— that  bane  tells  its  ain  tale- 
it's  clean  picked  eneugh !  Och  !  to  think  o' 
the  cheinges  I  hae  seen  in  this  warld — the 
fillin  and  the  toomin,  and  the  fillin  and  toomin 
— I  hope  the'U  be  nane  i'  the  neist.  A  guid  pair 
o'  shoon  that — may  they  that  gied  them  never 
want  a  bleezin  ingle  and  a  bonny  bairn." 

''  Well,  Tibby,"  said  Miss  Stuart,  advano- 
cing  to  her,  "  you  are  welcome  back ; — ^you 
have  been  long  coming  this  season.'' 

Tibby*s  mouth  was  at  this  moment  studded 
witli  pins,  but  they  instantly  disappeared,  as  if 
by  magic,  while  she  stretched  out  her  withered 
hand,  and  pulled  Miss  Stuart  into  the  midst 
of  her  not  very  inviting  goods  and  chattels. 
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Och^  my  dailin^  why  for  did  ye  come  bfye 
the  noo — could  na  ye  hae  pit  it  aff  till  I  got  my 
bits  a  duds  sorted  ? — ^but  blessins  on  ye  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  and  I  see  ye've  gotten  your 
heart  up  again,  and  wha  kens  what  may 
happen  yet.  But  what's  this  ye've  gotten  wi' 
ye  y*  she  said,  seeing  Clare  for  the  first  time,  and 
immediately  beginning  a  strange  gesticulation, 
accompanied  with  low  sounds  of  a  melancholy 
nature— as  if  some  painful  recollection  had 
oome  over  her  mind.  Miss  Stuart  assured 
Clare  that  this  was  her  way  of  testifying  admi- 
ration, and  she  was  soon  left  in  no  doubt,  for 
the  old  wcmian,  in  a  totally  diffierent  accent 
and  manner,  burst  forth  with  great  energy : 

^  Beautiful  bird  that  ye  are  from  the  land  of 
the  Sassenadb,  why  do  ye  look  so  fair  and  so 
stately — for  your  day  of  sorrow  must  come, 
and  your  head  must  hang  down— and  ye  must 
weep  the  tears  of  bitterness,  like  all  the  daugh- 
ters of  man.  Te  have  been  rejoicing  in  the 
light  of  your  own  lovelinesss,  like  Darthula, 
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the  daughter  of  Coila — ye  have  been  leapuig 
from  rock  to  rock,  like  the  sunbeam  of  the 
torrent — ^ye  have  been  lifting  up  your  stately 
head,  like  the  birch-tree  beside  the  stream — 
but  it  is  past — ^it  is  past  never  to  return." 

Then,  suddenly  changing  her  tone  from  the 
poetical  strain  in  which  this  address  was  utter- 
ed to  that  of  ordinary  lowland  Scotch,  she 
said: — 

'^  I  was  up  at  the  Castell  yonder,  and  I  seed 
tlie  Lady  Glenleven,  and  I*m  thinkin  she's  one 
of  the  selec  that  are  to  be  clad  in  white  rai- 
ment, and  sit  in  a  crown  o'  pure  gowd  beside 
a  river  o'  chrystal — and,  grand  as  she  is  in 
this  life,  she'll  be  grander  in  the  ither.  And 
I'm  thinkin  the  minister  and  her  will  get  chairs 
near  ane  anither  in  heavenly  places.  But 
there's  anitlier  Castell  I  hae  been  at,  where  all 
is  vanity  of  vanities — where  all  is  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage." 

^'  You    mean    Castle    Avish,    I    suppose, 
Tibby." 
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I  do  that.  —  They're  saying  the  yotmg 
Laird  is  to  wed  the  rich  widdy,  and  ane  of  the 
young  leddies^  the  widdy's  son  —  heerd  ye 
that?" 

"  No,  Tibby,  I  always  hear  the  news  first 
from  yon/' 

This  was  the  old  woman's  point  of  vanity, 
and  she  looked  pleased  with  the  compliment. 

"  Well,  'Kbby,  you  must  come  and  see  us 
soon.*' 

^  I  purpose  takin  my  tass  of  tea  at  the 
Manse ;  and  now  God  speed  ye." 

The  ladies  walked  on,  much  amused  witli 
the  interview,  and  somewhat  struck  with  the 
coincidence  there  was,  between  Tibby's  oration 
and  the  previous  conversation  on  happiness. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

"  ^Vnpping  and  Redriff  may  conUin  some  of  the  mokt  amiabk 
persons  Hying,  such  as  one  would  go  to  Wapping  and  Red- 
riff  to  make  acquaintance  with/' 

cowper'8  letters. 


All  persons  given  to  the  observation  of 
such  matters,  must  have  come  to  the  condusiou 
that  the  great  proportion  of  what  is  called  con- 
versation in  this  amiable  world  of  ours,  consists 
of  inycntioi),  as  to  the  concerns  of  others,  with 
sometimes  a  small  substratum  of  truth ;— «nd 
that  the  crimes,  follies,  foibles^affidrs,  and  faith 
of  our  neighbours  constitute  the  subject  matter 
wherewithal  that  little  member,  the  tongue,  is 
ever  kindling  its  tire.      It  matters  not  whether 
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the  scene  of  social  intercourse  be  the  ^iUage 
alehouse,  the  market-town  tea  table,  the  squire's 
mansion  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar,  the  no- 
bleman's saloon,  or  if  it  be  not  treason  to  utter 
it,  the  monarch's  palace,  all  are  occupied,  not 
only  with  the  concerns  of  their  own  order,  but 
with  those  of  all  the  rest;  and  thus  tlie  school 
for  scandal  has  a  wide  field  and  glorious  exer- 
cise. Every  district  also  has  its  own  subject 
or  subjects  ;  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  wight 
who  comes  a  stranger  to  the  scene  of  a  new 
murder,  a  new  marriage,  a  new  intrigue,  a 
new  heresy,  a  new  pond,  road,  or  railway ; — for 
like  the  rise  of  the  Nile  to  the  Egyptians,  it  is 
the  sole  idea  for  the  time  being ;  and  no  other 
interest,  human  or  divine,  can  find  a  place  in 
the  sympathies  of  the  district. 

It  happened  that  the  intellectual  and  conver- 
sational powers  of  the  little  town  of  D 

were  exclusively  occupied  by  the  concerns  of 
the  Loraine  family,  and  the  thoughts,  actions, 
and  motives  of  the  proprietor  of  Delmer  were 

o  2 
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canvassed  with  a  zeal  and  an  assiduity  which 
at  first  had  amused,  but  at  length  began  to  ex- 
haust the  attention  and  good  nature  of  a  cer- 
tain Mrs.  Bingham,  who,  with  her  son  and 
daughter,  had  been,  for  some  months,  resident 
in  the  place.  Mrs.  Bingham  was  the  widow 
of  a  naval  officer  of  high  character.  By  his 
death,  two  years  before,  she  had  been  reduced 
to  narrow  circumstances,  and  had  been  advised 
by  some  of  her  friends,  to  take  up  her  abode, 

for  a  time  at  D where  living  was  cheap, 

and  wliere  her  son  Frederick,  a  midshipman, 
waiting  '  to  be  made,*  could  have  the  advantage 
of  a  home  with  her,  and  yet  be  near  Portsmouth 
when  his  fortunate  hour  should  arrive.  Mrs. 
Bingham  was  a  lady,  in  mind,  birth  and  breed- 
ing, and,  without  being  above  the  common  run 
as  to  talent  or  cultivation,  knew  enough  of  the 
tone  of  good  society  to  feel  herself  completely 
out  of  her  element  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a 
small  country  town.  She  submitted,  however, 
with  a  good  grace  to  her  circumstances,  and 
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finding  that  no  pleasure  was  either  given  or  re- 
ceived by  mixing  in  the  society  of  the  town,  she 
qmedy  resolved  to  withdraw  from  it,  after  the 
round  of  autumnal  tea-parties  were  over.  She 
was  often  amused  at  her  son's  indignant  appeals 
against  the  injustice  of  &te  and  fortune  in  con- 
danning  his  handsome  mother,  and  pretty  sis- 
ter, to  such  a  home  said  such  society,  and  it  was 
with  the  expectation  of  a  volky  of  indignation 
on  this  subject,  that  on  the  evening  of  their 
last  tea  engagement,  she  went  into  the  dining- 
room  where  her  son  was  dozing  on  a  sofa,  by 
the  light  of  the  fire,  and  said : 

^  Come,  Fred;  rouse  yourself,  and  prepare 
(at  our  party.  It  is  quite  time  to  go ;  it  is  our 
last  you  know.^^ 

^  Perdition  take  them  all ! "  said  young 
Bingham  rising,  the  good-natured  expression 
of  his  face  contradicting  his  words.  ^^  How 
wdl  you  look,  mother,  in  that  cap,  — and  all  to 
be  wasted,  as  it  is.     Oh,  the  monstrosity  of 
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poverty  in  keeping  us  here,  out  of  the  reach  of 
civihzed  life.     Is  Matilda  ready  ?" 

"  No,  she  wishes  to  stay  at  home  to-night,** 

^'  Well,  Vm  glad  she's  not  going.  I  feel 
more  for  her  than  any  of  us ;  and  when  I  see 
tliat  smirking  diavolo,  Mr.  Perkins,  making  the 
agreeable  to  her,  by  the  North  Pole,  I  can 
scarcely  help  tossuig  him  overboard." 

"  Well,  you  won't  have  tliat  suffering  to- 
night ;  so  do  make  haste.  It  is  half-past  six, 
and  Mrs.  Riggs  and  her  nice  cakes  will  be  un- 
easy at  our  delay." 

^'  The  idea  of  stuffing  oneself  with  cakes  at 
six  o'clock  !"  said  Frederic,  laughing.  "  Then 
we  shall  have  the  whole  history  of  what  Mrs. 
Winifred  thought,  and  said — and  Mrs.  Riggs 
did — and  Miss  Loraine  did  not ; — ^for,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  she  does  nothing  she  ought  to 
do.  And  then  we  shall  eat  and  drink  again,  and 
come  away." 

"  Well,  Fred,  is  not  tliis  the  history  of  all 
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parties  that  ever  met  since  the  beginning  of 
time  ?  If  you  knew  these  people,  you  would 
hke  to  talk  about  them  ;  for  I  observe  you  have 
no  objection  te  know  where  the  admiral  dined, 
and  the  flag  lieutenant  slept,  and  so  on." 

"  Very  true,  mother — quite  true,  if  we  knew 
them — there's  the  rub.  We  don't  know  them 
— we  can't  know  them  in  this  devilish  place  • 
We  are  beyond  the  reach  of  civilized  life — we 
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*^  Come,  come,"  said  Mrs.  Bingham,  play- 
fully^ laying  her  hand  on  his  mouth;  "  be  a 
good  boy,  and  get  ready ;  and  when  you  are 
made,  and  go  to  civilized  life  at  the  North  Foley 
I  promise  you  to  leave  this  place." 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  mother  and  son  were 
on  their  way  to  join  the  tea-party  expectant  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Riggs,  the  postmaster  of  the 
town  of  D —  and  a  very  important  personage 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  his  own, 
and  those  of  his  wife. 

The  cakes  were  excellent^  the  coffee  and  tea 
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faultless  ;  and  young  Bingham  found  it  quite 
possible  to  eat  cakes  at  six  o'clock.  He  made 
the  agreeable  also  with  all  his  might  to  Mrs. 
Riggs  and  her  sister,  Miss  Catt,  who  assisted 
in  the  arduous  offices  of  the  tea-table.  Betireen 
everj'  cup  bestowed,  the  subject  slipped  in  : 

^'  Have  you  seen  Miss  Lioraine,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham r'^  said  Miss  Catt. 

I  never  had  that  pleasure." 
I  wonder  what  you  would  think  of  her. 
She  is  too  tall  for  my  taste,  and  she  has  a  high 
look  somehow." 

"  That's  a  pity.  May  I  trouble  you  for  an- 
other cup  of  tea — it  is  so  good." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Bingham.  Don't  you 
think  it  a  very  strange,  extraordinary  action  of 
Sir  Herbert  Loraine  to  go  and  marry  a  papis 
— ^  foreigner  too  ?    Mrs.  Winifred  says  she — " 

'^  He  was  in  love,  I  suppose,''  said  Bingham. 

'^  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  people  forget  themselves 
when  that  is  the  case.  But  stilly  just  to  come 
to  such  a  fortune,  and  so  many  nice  matches 
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in  the  neighbourhood.  It's  a  tad  disappoint- 
ment."' 

^  Disappointment — to  whom?"  said  Bing* 
iauny  his  mind  wandering  to  the  Admiralty. 

^  Why^  to  Miss  Mortimer,  for  instance^  or 
the  ladies  at  Clare  abbey— *so  intimate  as  the 
fiunilies  have  always  been." 

"  O  yes,  to  be  sure — but  still,  Miss  Catt, 
the  power  of  love !  We  sailors  are  very  indul- 
gent in  such  cases.  Another  cup,  if  you 
please." 

Miss  Catt  smiled,  and  bridled,  and  then  pro* 
eeeded  : 

'<  I  don't  know  how  Mrs.  Wini£red  and  the 
fineign  lady  wiU  do  at  all  together.  Lady 
Ovcy  will  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  them 
straight." 

^  Let  them  go  crooked  then,"  thought  Fre- 
dsridc  to  himself,  but  he  said  :  "  Lady  Darcy 
is  tvry  good-^very  serious,  is  she  not  ?" 

**  Lady  Darcy,''  said  a  very  lugubrious  wi^ 
dow  <m  die  other  side,  ^^  is  not  what  I  call  a 
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straight-forward  christian.  She  docs  not  take 
her  stand — she  has  not  given  up  the  world ;  she 
inclines  too  much  to  the  Arminian  heresy/' 

The  young  sailor  here  looked  quite  in  des^ 
pair.  No  navigator  of  the  northern  seas  was 
ever  in  greater  perplexity.  Thinking,  however, 
he  liad  bett<»r  avoid  this  iceberg  if  possible,  he 
abandoned  his  present  cruise,  and  affected  to 
^ive  his  attention  to  the  discussion  going  on 
between  Mr.  Jobson,  a  portly  gentleman  farmer, 
and  Mr.  Riggs,as  to  therent-roU  of  the  Loraine 
property,  on  which  subject  Mr.  Riggs  delighted 
to  keep  them  in  suspense.  His  mother^  mean-> 
while,  was  condemned  to  listen  to  a  detail  of 
the  extra\  agance  of  the  Delmer  housekeeping, 
of  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  pigs,  and 
poultry,  and  of  the  loads  of  cold  meat  |^ven 
away  to  the  poor  of  the  village. 

''  That  I  have  no  doubt,''  said  Mrs.  Jobson, 
*'  is  Lady  Darcy's  doing.  She  makes  quite 
fools  of  the  paupers." 

^^  In  what  way  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bingham. 
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**  Why,  mem,  she  sets  them  up  with  giving, 
them  books,  and  things  not  fit  for  them  to  have 
and  she  goes  and  reads  to  them,  and  sends  them 
such  fine  soups,  when  they  are  ill,  as  is  not  fit 
for  the  like  of  them.  She  brings  a  host  of  beg- 
gars upon  the  parish,  and  it's  very  hard  upon 


*'  I  think,  fiiend  Jobson,^'  said  a  gentle,  sweet 
Toice  on  the  other  side  of  Mrs.  Bingham,  '^  I 
think  thou  art  mistaken  with  regard  to  firiend 
Sarah  Darcy.  I  have  ever  found  her  judicious 
in  her  charities,  and  desirous,  on  every  occa* 
sion,  of  encouraging  the  good  rather  than  the 
cviL'^ 

This  remark  was  made  by  one  of  those 
'  MGBurs  de  la  chariti*  of  English  society,  who 
never  fail,  so  far  as  our  own  experience  goes, 
to  soften  the  asperities  of  other  sects,  and  to 
infuse  a  better  tone  of  feeling  and  manners  into 
ordinary  intercourse.  It  is  very  possible  that 
if  one  associated  altogether  with  "  Friend?,*' 
one  might  detect  the  infirmities  which  meet 
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one  so  constantly  in  others  and  ourselves ; — 
but  certainly  the  neat  cap— the  grey  gown,  the 
clear  brow — the  sober  eye,  the  gentle  voice  of 
quakerism  is  ever  soothing  to  the  feelings  uf 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  sect,  and  even 
Mrs.  Jobson  was  silenced. 

"  Well,  Mrs  Fenner,  I  am  sure  you  know 
much  more  about  her  than  I  do.  I  have  not 
time  for  such  things,  but  you  are  intimate." 

"  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Sarah  Darcy 
long,"  replied  the  gentle  friend,  "  but  only 
as  the  dispenser  of  her  bounties."  And  then 
turning  to  the  lugubrious  lady,  who  had  attack- 
ed Lady  Darcy's  faith,  she  said  in  the  same 
quiet  way — 

"  Friend  Doomsdav.  I  think  I  heard  thee 
say  to  that  young  gentleman  by  thy  side,  that 
friend  Sarah  Darcy  is  not  what  tliou  callest  a 
straight  forward  Christian ;  may  I  ask  thee  in 
what  way  she  is  not  ?  She  clothes  the  naked, 
she  feeds  the  hungry,  she  thinkeih  no  evil,  she 
loveth  not  her  own,  she  is  kind  to  all.    I  think. 
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firiend  Doomsday,  thou  art  mistaken  with  re* 
gard  to  Sarah  Darcy/' 

Mrs  Doomsday  also  replied  that  Mrs  Femier 
must  know  much  better  than  she  did ;  she 
had  only  heard  it.  Mrs  Bingham  now  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  quaker  lady,  and 
found  the  time  pass  on  much  more  agreeably 
than  she  had  expected. 

A  carriage  was  now  heard  to  stop  at  the 
door,  and  some  of  the  party  sagely  remarked  it 
could  not  be  the  mail  as  there  was  no  horn. 

«  The  mail,''  said  Mr  Riggs,  puUing  out  his 
watch,  "  wiU  be  here  precisely, — ^yes  precisely 
m  ten  minutes.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the 
nature  of  the  vehicle  which  has  stopped,^'  say- 
ing this  he  left  the  room. 

To  satisfy  his  curiosity  a  very  few  minutes 
had  elapsed,  before  a  sort  of  bustle  was  heard 
in  the  passage,  and  Mr.  Riggs,  in  his  most 
important  voice,  was  heard  urging  some  person 
or  persons  to  walk  in. 

The  door  was  thrown  open  and  there  ap* 
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peared  on  its  threshold  the  unconscious  objects 
of  tlie  tea  table  vituperations.  They  stopped 
at  the  door,  confused  by  the  hght,  and  number 
of  people  which  looked  formidable  to  those 
emerging  suddenly  from  the  darkness  without, 
but  being  intreated  by  Mr,  Riggs  to  advance, 
they  tho  jght  it  best  to  do  so. 

"  I  fear  we  are  intruding  on  your  friends," 
said  Lady  Darcy  ;  "  we  did  not  intend  it,  but 
being  on  our  way  home  and  rather  anxious  for 
letters  we  thought  the  mail  might  have  arrived.'' 
Then,  seeing  Mrs  Fenner,  she  crossed  the  room, 
and  spoke  to  her  with  real  regard  in  her  man- 
ner. Poor  Mrs  Riggs  was  almost  overcome 
by  a  sense  of  her  dignities,  but  her  husband 
made  ample  amends  for  her  speex;hlessness  by 
the  length  and  floriditv  of  his  sentences.  The 
ladies  were  pronded  with  chairs  near  the  fire, 
and  many  remarks  were  made  on  the  comforts 
of  a  good  iire  after  a  journey.  Who  cannot 
speak  well  on  what  they  have  felt  deeply ! 

At  lengtli  the  music  of  the  mail  was  heard 
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and  Mr  Riggs  went  to  open  bis  bags.  After 
what  appeared  to  the  travellers  a  very  unrea- 
sonable time  Mr  Riggs  appeared  with  several 
letters  in  his  hand^  two  of  which  he  delivered 
very  pompously  to  Lady  Darcy^  two  to  Clare, 
one  to  Mrs  Bingham  and  the  other  to  her  son. 

"  From  Herbert,"  said  Clare,  opening  one 
of  her  letters  and  running  her  eye  over  it. 
**  They  are  coming  on  the  first — ^they  will  be 
here  on  Monday." 

While  this  passed  on  one  side  of  the  table, 
Mrs  Bingham  and  her  son  were  no  less  eager- 
ly  intent  on  their  dispatches. 

**  From  the  Admiralty,''  whispered  Frede- 
rick, as  with  a  delighted  look  he  came  close  to 
liis  mother^ — ^^  appointed  Lieutenant  in  the 
Minerva, — station  Mediterranean, — do  let  us 
go  home,  mother." 

Mrs  Bingham  gave  him  a  motherly  look  of 
sympathy,  while  happy  tears  filled  her  eyes. 
**  We  owe  it,''  she  said,  "  to  our  kind  friend 
WiQoughby,  this  is  from  him." 
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Some  people  are  wonderfully  quick  of  hearing 
on  certain  subjects,  and  somehow  or  other 
Clare  heard  this.  She  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  her  cousin  on  their  way  home,  and 
they  concluded  these  must  be  the  friends  Mr 
Willoughby  had  mentioned  to  them  as  residing 
at  D . 

The  Binghams  meanwhile  made  the  necessity 
for  answering  their  letters,  an  apology  for  leav- 
ing the  party  so  early^  and  made  a  joyful  retreat. 
The  transformed  Mid  on  their  way  home,  could 
scarcely  keep  his  joy  within  the  bounds  of  deco- 
rum ;  arrived  at  his  own  door,  he  flew  up-stairs, 
seized  hold  of  his  sister  who  was  quietly  writing 
a  letter,  and^  whirling  her  about  the  room,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight  exclaimed  as  he  went  round 
and  round — "  I'm  made^  Matty,  Vm  made, 
I'm  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy.  In  the 
finest  as  well  as  the  wisest  ship  in  the 
the  Minerva  my  girl^  Britannia, 
rule  the  waves." 

The  events  of  the  evening  were  now  related 
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dfcumstantially  to  Miss  Bingham,  and  the  lit- 
tle party  sat  up  late  and  long — Frederick  de- 
claring that  this  party  was  the  most  delightful 
he  had  ever  been  at,  a  ball  at  the  Admiral's 
not  excepted. 

Before  concluding  the  annals  of  the  night, 
we  should  safely  deposit  the  ladies  at  their 
cottage  home,  where  the  happy  feces  of  the 
domestics,  the  merry  peal  which  greeted  their 
letum  from  the  village  chnrch,  and  the  wel- 
come which  they  were  conscious  of  deserving 
from  every  open  door  around  them,  gave  a 
feeling  of  quiet  satisfaction,  and  enjoyment, 
which  Lady  Darcy  confessed  to  be  more  con- 
genial to  her  nature,  than  the  wilder  and  more 
tnblime  accompaniments  of  Glenleven. 

It  is  not  often  in  this  world  of  perversities, 
and  contradictions,  that  people  are  suited  to 
Aeir  habitations,  or  their  habitations  to  them. 
The  dwellers  in  cities  pine  for  a  cottage,  the 
dwellers  in  a  cottage  for  a  house  in  town ;  and 
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tliosc  who  have  the  misfortune  to  possess  both 
frequently  iind  satisfaction  in  neither.  But 
tliis  was  an  exception — the  house  and  its  in- 
habitants were  in  unison ;  and  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  mind,  and  not  the  habitation, 
produced  the  harmony,  and  that  even  if  con- 
demned by  duty  to  breathe  the  cotton-and-coal 
atmosphere  of  Manchester,  the  iron  air  of  Bir- 
mingham, or  the  still  more  acute  horrors  of 
Sheffield,  Lady  Darcy  would  have  been  able  to 
find  good  in  all,  and  to  be  one  of  tliose 

"  Who  carry  music  in  Ihcir  heart 

Til  rough  dusky  lane,  and  wrangling  mart.*^ 

Yet  slie  was  so  sensitively  aUve  to  the  blessing 
of  the  air,  and  to  the  simple  but  real  pleasures 
of  a  country  life,  that  amidst  ^the  beatitudes ' 
of  her  life,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  would  say,  was 
numbered^  that  of  her  lot  being  '^  cast  in  plea- 
sant places.'^  Her  dwelling,  which  went  by 
the  name  of  '  the  cottage,'  had  been  presented 
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to  her  by  Sir  Edward  Loraine^  at  the  time  of 
her  father's  death.  It  was  situated  at  one  en  d 
of  the  village,  and  wm  of  an  old  fashioned  an  d 
irregular  structure  ;  considerable  additions  had 
been  made  to  it  at  different  times^  so  that  it 
united  every  modem  comfort  with  the  charm 
of  the  olden  time ;  and,  with  its  smooth-shaven 
lawn,  bright  flowers,  and  shining  evergreens' 
was  a  fitting  abode  for  one  whose  mind  was  a 
combination  of  the  polished,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  immortal. 

Her  intercourse  with  the  poor  around  her 
was  Ultimate  and  constant.  She  did  not  merely 
give  of  her  abundance — she  felt  with  them,  and 
thought  for  them.  She  knew  too  much  of  hu- 
man life,  and  human  suffering  in  all  classes  to 
suppose  that  happiness  was  in  any  degree  de- 
pendant on  wealth  or  station,  except  in  so  &r  as 
they  give  a  greater  chance  of  escaping  from  the 
thraldom  of  ignorance,  and  from  that  debasing 
recklessness  of  purpose  which  extreme  poverty 
engenders.    Her  efforts  were  directed  to  open 
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the  eyes  of  the  blind^  and  to  give  hope  to  tlie 
destitute.  Hers  was  the  religion  of  hope, 
chastened  by  humility — and  yet  she  did  not 
escape  calumny. 
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"  Yon  haye  done  that  you  should  he  sorry  for. 

SHAK8PEARB. 


When  Mr.  Arundel  reached  Edinburgh  on 
his  way  south  he  found  himself  accidentally  in 
the  same  hotel  with  the  Marchese  Rivoletto, 
whose .  society  had  been  so  little  to  his  taste  a 
few  weeks  before.  His  contempt  for  the  Ita- 
lian continued  unabated ;  but  he  now  felt  that 
any  society,  which  did  not  require  exertion,  was 
better  than   the    present    state    of  his   own 
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thoughts;  and  the  two  or  three  evenings  he 
remained  in  the  northern  metropohs  were  spent 
in  the  company  of  the  Italian.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  penetrating  eye  of  this  person 
discovered  that  Arundel  would  now  gladly  be 
in  possession  of  the  secret  which  he  had  before 
so  indignantly  rejected,  and  the  last  evening  of 
his  stay  in  Edinburgh,  after  asking  Arundel 
several  questions  relative  to  the  marriage  of 
Sir  II.  Loraine,  tlie  Italian  took  firom  a  con- 
cealed drawer  in  his  dressing  box  a  valuable 
miniature,  and  holding  it  up  before  Arundel, 
said  : 

"  That  is  not  a  face  to  forget;  look  at  it 
well,  and  tell  me,  when  you  see  the  lady,  if  it  is 
not  the  same  jierson." 

^'  I  certainly  shall  remember  that  face.  It 
is  very  peculiar — very  enchanting !  It  takes 
me  back  to  Italy  at  once.  You  have  now  ex- 
cited my  curiosity  in  good  earnest." 

^^  She  surpassed  this  once,"  replied  the  Italian 
with  a  half  smile  of  concealed  satisfaction ;  *'ttnd 
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strange  as  it  may  seem  now^  she  was  the  only 
adgnora  of  oar  Italia  who  possessed  what  you 
EInglish  call  principle.  She  got  some  of  those 
strict  notions  from  an  English  ntm  at  the  con- 
vent where  she  was  educated  ;  but  it  appears 
'  il  $pirUo  Itahano '  is  too  strong  for  that.'' 

'^  Do/^  said  Arundel  somewhat  impatiently, 
^  do  let  me  hear  this  beautifbl  creature's  his- 
tory." 

^  Well,"  said  the  Marchese,  pausing,  '^  to 
so  intimate  a  friend  as  you  are  I  may  mention  it; 
but  it  is  not  yet  known  to  any  one  else,  and-—" 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant,  to  say  that  a  gentleman  desired 
to  see  Mr.  Arundel.  He  left  the  apartment,  of 
the  Italian,  promising  to  return  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes. He  was  detained  longer  than  he  ex- 
pected, but  although  it  was  late,  his  curiosity 
to  hear  the  communication  of  Rivoletto  was 
so  strong,  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  his 
apartmen  Vwhen  the  following  note  was  brought 
to  him  :  b  2 
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"  Caro  amico, 

"  It  lias  occurred  to  me,  since  we  parted, 
that  on  a  point  of  such  delicacy  as  the  one  in 
question,  I  ought  to  have  some  pledge  from 
you,  for  the  concealment  of  the  communication 
I  am  about  to  make,  except  in  so  far  as  you 
can  make  it  useful  to  yourself.  You  might 
other\viso,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  be  be- 
trayed into  a  disclosure  of  the  secret,  and  thus 
place  me,  and  many  others^  in  a  psiinful  situa- 
tion. The  word  of  a  man  of  vour  honour  and 
consideration  would,  in  most  cases,  be  suffi- 
cient ;  but  this,  being  one  so  peculiar,  and  in- 
volving so  many  interests,  I  am  inclined  to 
suggest  that  you  leave  with  me  a  little  note  on 
your  banker,  which  I  pledge  myself  to  make 
use  of  only  in  case  you  disclose  the  secret. 

Pardon  me,  caro  amico,  for  this  request,  the 
result  of  my  fear  of  giving  pain  to  others,  and 
of  the  injustice  of  the  world,  wluch  has  perhaps 
rendered  me  too  suspicious. — ^Your  attached, 

"  RiVOLBTTO.'' 
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Arundel  was  indescribably  amused^  but 
scarcely  astonished,  at  the  contents  of  this 
biUet^douXi  which  was  pinked  and  perfumed  to 
excess.  He  thought  it  a  somewhat  new,  and 
therefore  valuable  document  *  pour  servir  a 
Phuioire '  of  human  meanness,  ingenuity,  and 
fraud ;  and  where  a  better  man  might  have 
been  pained,  he  could  be  amused.  He  imme- 
cUately  returned  the  foUowing  answer  : 

'^  Mr.  Arundel  begs  to  decline  the  request  of 
the  Marchese  Rivoletto,  and  at  the  same  time 
takes  the  liberty  of  informing  the  Marchese, 
that,  as  he  now  believes  the  secret  in  question 
to  be  entirely  a  fabrication,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  money,  he  has  ceased  to  feel 
any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  and  begs  leave  to 
decline  any  further  intercourse  with  a  person 
he  had  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman." 

After  sending  this  agreeable  response,  Aran- 
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del  sat  up  for  an  hour  or  two^  half  expecting 
some  reply ;  but  none  being  returned,  he  went 
to  bed,  and  slept  more  soundly  than  he  had 
done  for  some  nights  before.  He  rose  earlier 
than  usual,  and  on  leaving  his  room,  was  met 
by  the  indignant  maitre  tPhotel,  who  informed 
him  that  his  firiend  the  Italian  Marchese  had 
made,  what  is  called  in  Scotland  a  *'  moonlight 
flitting/'  or  in  other  words,  tliat  he  had  dis- 
appeared during  the  night,  leaving  unpaid  a 
bill  of  considerable  amount.  Arundel  gave 
more  than  his  sympathy,  for  feeling  annoyed 
at  having  had  any  connexion  with  the  hero  of 
tlie  flitting,  he  wisely  judged  that  the  best  way 
of  expunging  the  association,  would  be  to  dis- 
charge the  bill,  which  was  done  accordingly 
and  he  set  off  amidst  the  smiles  and  bows  of  an 
admiring  household. 

On  reaching  London,  where  he  waa  detained 
a  few  days  by  his  man  of  business,  he  was 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  get  over  the  time,  when 
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it  occurred  to  him  to  call  at  Willonghby's 
lodgings,  who  .was,  he  thought,  more  likely  to 
be  in  town,  because  no  -one  else  was.  He  was 
not  indeed  very  anxious  to  see  him,  Imt  it  would 
be  less  &tiguing  .tlian  the  deserted  dubs — the 
ghost  of  Crockford's,  or  the  reality  of  his  own 
man  of  business.  He  had  scarcely  made  up 
his  mind  whether  to  teU  Willoughby  or  not  of 
the  piiesent  state  of  his  afiiedr  with  Miss  Lo^ 
raiae,  which  he  had  persuaded  himself  was  not 
hopeless,  when  he  reached  the  door;  and  as 
idleness,  more  than  friendship,  led  to  the  exer- 
tion, he  was  rather  disappointed  than  other- 
wise, when  in  reply  to  his  languid  inquiry, — 
**  Mr.  Willoughby  in  town  ?"  the  servant  re 
plied,  '^  Yes,  Sir ;  my  master  came  last  night.'' 
and  immediately  conducted  him  to  the  library, 
where  all  looked  like  business  and  occupa- 
tion. 

Upon  the  table  were  several  letters  sealed 
and  directed,  and  among  them  Arundel  could 
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not  avoid  seeing  one  addressed  to  Lady  Darcy. 
There  was  also  one  near  it,  addressed  to  Wil- 
loughby  in  her  hand  writing,  and  tliis  was  to 
Arundel,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  confirma- 
tion strong  of  the  existence  of  a  plot  againsthim- 
self.  When  Willoughby  was  told  of  his  coming, 
it  sounded  to  him  like  a  knell,  for  had  he  been 
unsuccessful, he thoughtitunlike  Arundel  to  seek 
him  out,  and  if  successful — he  did  not,  however, 
allow  himself  time  to  think,  but  joined  him  im- 
mediately, and  received  him' with  frank  cordiality. 

"  You  find  me,*'  he  said,  "  immersed  in  law 
papers  and  affairs.  They  are  not  my  own  per- 
plexities, however,  but  those  of  a  friend,  which 
I  am  attempting  to  set  to  rights." 

^^  Yes,"  replied  Arundel  in  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  half  joking  manner,  ^^  you  are  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  meddling  with  other  people's 
afiairs.  I  only  hope  you  won't  ruin  the  poor 
man.  The  lawyers  must  hate  you,  for  you  de- 
fraud them  of  their  work.  And  did  you  actually 
come  to  town  for  this  ?" — 
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«  I  did;  what  is  friendship  worth  if  it  would 
not  do  such  a  trifling  service  as  this  ?'' 

Willoughby's  hopes  had  been  revived  by  the 
tone  of  Arundel's  mind  which  he  detected  at 
once. 

"  We  differ,"  said  Arundel,  "  in  our  views 
of  what  friendship  is :  doing,  meddling,  in  other 
people's  affairs,  is  not  comprehended  in  my 
views  of  friendship." 

"  No  certainly,"  said  Willoughby,  calmly, 
and  feeUng  too  much  for  his  friend  to  be  angry  ; 
**  it  is  the  feeUng  which  prompts  one  to  do, 
which  is  the  essence  of  friendship.  The  mere 
doing  is  often  as  much  to  satisfy  one's  own 
mind  as  anything  else." 

"  I  think,"  said  Arundel,  "  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
friendship;  experience  teaches  one  many  truths." 

"  Oh  ?^  said  Willoughby  warmly,  "  for  your 
own  sake,  close  your  eyes  against  such  a  con- 
viction, dismiss  it  as  the  chimera  of  a  diseased 
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imagination,  as  the  occasional,  but  not  the  ge- 
neral lesson  of  experience/' 

"  Yes,"  said  Arundel,  with  a  cool  malig- 
nity of  manner,  "  some  people  can  talk  very 
plausibly :  some  people  can  destroy  the  happi- 
ness of  a  friend  without  a  struggle,  and  yet 
talk  about  friendship.'' 

"  Arundel,  beware  of  going  too  far,  even  with 
me.  What  can  you  mean?  What  do  you 
insinuate  ?" 

*^  I  insinuate  nothing.  I  say  that  while  I 
concealed  nothing  from  you,  while  I  told  you, 
from  the  first,  what  were  my  views  with  regard 
to  Miss  Loraine,  you  basely  ingratiated  your- 
self with  the  plausible  saint  who  governs  her 
completely,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  by  a  rehearsal 
of  my  youthful  follies,  and  a  mis-statement  of 
my  religious  opinions,  so  frightened  her  prudish 
notions,  as  to  make  me  an  object  of  dislike. 
Was  this  friendship  ? — You  cannot  deny  it." 

Willoughby  had,  during  this  speech,  risen 
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from  his  seat  and  was  now  walking  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  room ;  he  was  painfully  agitated  $ 
the  recollection  of  the  fatal  quarrel,  which  had 
darkened  his  whole  existence,  pressed  hesrily 
on  his  mind  and  there  was  a  dreadful  struggle 
between  the  feeling  of  injustice  natural  to  a 
generous  nature,  and  the  duty  peculiaiiy  in- 
cumhent  on  him  of  chriattan  forbeanotce.  He 
seemed  unable  to  answer  for  a  few  seconds,  bat 
at  length  stopping  opposite  to  Arundel,  be 
said  with  determined  calmness — 

"  You  have  tried  me,  Arundel,  almost  beyond 
my  strength  to  bear ;  you  have  outraged  erery 
feeling  due  to  me,  as  a  Mend,  as  a  man,  as  a 
gentleman,  and  this,  knowing  as  you  must  do, 
that  not  all  the  indignity  you  can  heap  upon 
me,  that  not  all  the  world's  sneers,  or  censures, 
shall  ever  compel  me  to  raise  this  hand,  once 
more,  against  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature." 

He  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  in 
a  voice  slightly  tremulous — 
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"  This  circumstance  obliges  me  to  enter  in- 
to an    explanation  which  I  do  not  feel  that 
you  deserve ;  but  when  I  think  of  the  disap- 
pointment under  which  you  are  suffering,  I 
can  forgive  you.     I  utterly  deny  the  charges 
you  liavc  so  recklessly  made  against  me.     If 
you  doubt  me  still,  you  are  at  liberty  to  read 
Lady  Darcy's  letters  in  which  you  are  not  even 
mentioned  ; — of  my  own  1  have  no  copies.     I 
have  yet  more  to  say:  I  also  love  Clare  Loraine, 
I  also  feel  her  good  opinion  to  be  the  greatest 
of  treasures ;  but  as  soon  as  I  discovered  the 
nature  of  my  feelings,  I  withdrew  from  her  so- 
ciety, liiithout   breathing  a  word  of  them  to 
their  object  that  I  might  not  be  unjust  to  you. 
Was    this  treachery,    was  this    deceit?       Oh 
Arundel,  I  implore  you  by  all  your  hopes  here, 
and  hereafter,  to  examine  your  own  heart — ^to 
think  deeply,   seriously  of  your  injustice — ^it 
must  recoil  on  your  own  head." 

Arundel  had  not  been  altogether  insensible 
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to  this  address.  The  part  of  it  which  had 
touched  him  most,  was  that  which  related  to 
the  peculiar  situation  of  Willoughby ;  he  eren 
wished  to  make  &n  apolc^>  but  pride — that 
iron  barrier  between  us,  and  all  that  is  good 
and  great  in  our  moral  nature— could  not  be 
displaced,  and  he  remained  immoveAbte,  the 
only  trace  of  emotion  being  a  rapid  bending  of 
die  cane  in  his  hand,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  ground.    At  last  he  aaid  : 

"  As  you  deny  what  I  supposed,  I,  of  coarse, 
believe  you ;  but  you  have  confessed  feehngs 
which  at  least  justiiy  my  suspicions.  I  hod  no 
idea,  when  I  made  you  my  confidant,  that  you 
were  likely  to  be  my  rival. — I  am  sorry  to  have 
annoyed  you,  but  pray  spare  me  a  lecture. 
You  are,  it  would  appear,  subject  to  human 
weaknesses,  like  other  people; — sitting  for 
one's  likeness  is  a  strong  measure — to  the  lady, 
too,  you  yourself  profess  to  love." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"   replied  Wil- 
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loughby,  ^^  your  words  are  an  enigma  to  me. 
But  we  cannot  understand  each  other^  we  had 
better " 

^^  Give  up  attempting  it^  you  mean,''  said 
Arundel,  glad  to  take  up  the  injured  side. 
"  As  you  please,  I  certainly  should  not  have 
proposed  to  give  up  an  intercourse  of  so  long 
a  standing  as  ours ;  but  of  course,  if  you  wish 
it " 

"  I  cannot  deny,"  said  Willoughby,  "  that 
it  must  now  be  an  intercourse  of  form,  not 
friendship— but  this  I  say,  in  the  most  perfect 
sincerity,  that  if  your  feehngs  with  regard  to 
me  should  change,  if  you  shouM  ever  feel  that 
you  have  been  unjust  to  your  early  friend, 
and  should,  under  this  impression,  seek  a  re- 
newal of  our  intercourse,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
the  last  person  to  reject  such  an  overture." 

^^  As  you  please,"  said  Arundel,  ''  I  am 
sorry  for  it ;  but  of  course,  the  pleasure  of  in- 
tercourse must  be  mutual." 
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With  a  slight  sneer,  and  uttering  this  cold 
common-place,  Arundel  left  the  house,  laying, 
as  he  walked  down  St.  James  Street,  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  self-love ; — ^that  he 
was  not  the  person  who  had  proposed  that  the 
intercourse  should  cease.  Willoughby  mean* 
while,  threw  himself  back  in  his  arm-chair 
exhausted  with  emotion ;  yet  amidst  the  crowd 
of  painful  and  agitating  thoughts  which  the 
preceding  conversation  excited,  ever  and 
anon,  the  delightful  conviction  darted  through 
his  mind,  that  Clare  was  yet  free — ^that  she 
had  justified  all  his  hopes — that  her  fate  was 
not  to  be  linked  to  one  so  \mworthy  of  her. 

While  he  was  lost  in  these  various  rumina* 
tions,  now  rejoicing  that  he  had  been  enabled 
to  forbear,  now  accusing  himself  of  not  having 
forborne  enough,  his  servant  opened  the 
door  to  announce  dinner,  and  after  despatch- 
ing his  solitary  meal,  he  cast  from  him  by  a 
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strong  mental  effort  his  own  dioughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  devoted  himself,  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  to  the  interests  of  his  friend.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  opposite  parties  in  the  dispute  took 
place  at  his  liousc  that  night,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  bringing  the  peqdexed  affairs,  of 
many  years,  to  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  of 
restoring  an  oppressed  family,  to  comparative 
comfort  and  independence. 

This  work  of  mercy  being  accomplished,  liis 
thoughts  again  reverted  to  the  events  of  the 
morning,  and  wandered  naturally  to  Gleideven. 
He  thought  of  Lady  Darcy's  kindness,  of 
Clare's  evident  pleasure  in  his  society,  and  of 
his  desire,  which  had  suddenly  become  very 
strong,  to  see  liis  friend  Mrs.  Bingham ;  in  short 
all  the  many  little  things  which  would  make  a 
visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Delmer  both 
proper  and  agreeable  passed  through  his  mind, 
and  with   these  visions  in  his  brain  he  went  to 
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bed  and  dreamed  of  Glenleven,  and  moonlight^ 
and  Clare,  and  all  the  fair  things  that  conld  be 
desired,  to  make  that  "  excellent  invention" — 
sleep— more  excellent  still 
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"  Till  the  heart  rested  and  could  calmly  feel, 
Till  the  ahook  compaaa  felt  the  settling  steel. 
Till  playful  amiles  on  grarer  converse  hroke 
And  either  speaker  less  abruptly  spoke ; 
Still  was  there  oftimes  silence,  silence  blest, 
Expressive,  thoughtful — their  emotions  rest 
Pauses  that  come  not  from  a  want  of  thought 
But  want  of  ease,  by  wearied  passion  sought  t — 
For  souls  when  hurried  by  such  powerful  force,  • 
Rest  and  retrace  the  pleasure  of  the  course.* 

CRABBB. 


The  first  of  October  came^  and  all  the  in- 
mates of  Delmer  were  in  their  respective  ways 
oocopied  with  one  idea; — the  expected  arriyal 
of  its  master,  and  his  bride.    The  housekeeper 
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was  solicitous  about  tbe  hour  dinner  ought  to 
be  ready ;  the  butler  about  the  wine  he  ought 
to  bring  up;  Mrs.  Winifred  about  every 
possible  and  impossible  occurrence,  while  I^dy 
Darcy  and  Clare  were  in  that  state  of  pleaaar- 
able  emotion,  which  the  expectation  of  such  a 
meeting,  so  long  expected,  so  fondly  wished, 
so  nearly  accomplished,  is  calculated  to  exdte. 

The  hours  of  six  and  seven  passed  without 
any  anivaL  The  Hall  was  lighted  up,  and  the 
family  portraits  looked  calmly  down,  as  if  re- 
joicLog  in  dignified  serenity  at  having  escaped 
from  the  agitations  of  real  existence.  Clare 
wandered  from  room  to  room  to  see  that  ail 
looked  right  and  comfortable,  while  Lady 
Darcy  remained  stationary  in  the  library  in 
that  state  of  listening  eagerness  which  neither 
speaks  nor  thinks. 

At  length,  the  rapid  sweep  of  a  carriage  was 
heard — then  the  letting  down  of  steps,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  more  expectation  became  ccr- 
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tainty,  and  they  met.  To  an  indifferent  specta- 
tor the  appearance  of  the  little  group  was 
singularly  striking; — the  noble  figure  of  Her- 
bert, his  countenance  of  manly  beauty  beaming 
with  affection  as  he  folded  his  adopted  mother 
and  Clare  in  a  kind  embrace^  and  then  turning 
to  the  graceftd  being  by  his  side,  he  placed  her 
in  their  arms,  as  if  begging  for  her  also  a  place 
in  their  affections.  All  this  had  passed  rapidly 
and  naturally,  without  the  aid  of  words ;  and 
then  came  those  short  expressive  sentences, 
and  kind  looks  which  affection  knows  so  well 
when  and  where  to  bestow ;  and  then  the  more 
general  nothings  of  time,  distance,  roads  and 
weather — those  useful  resting-places  for  the  full 
as  well  as  for  the  empty  mind ;  and  then  came 
dinner,  and  after  it  the  social  conversation 
which  generally  succeeds  that  meal  (in  England) 
when  long-separated  friends  meet  again — ^when 
one  link  of  recollection  brings  another^  and  an- 
other^ and  the  springs  and  fountains  of  me- 
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mory  and  of  thought  flow  on  without  restraint 
and  without  disguise :  with  breaks  and  shadows 
indeed,  caused  by  time,  and  death,  and  the 
tender  remembrance  of  what  was,  and  is  not. 
But  still  who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  sudi 
moments  and  such  meetings  to  be  amongst  the 
fiedrest  flowers  that  grow  along  the  highways  of 
our  existence  ? 

"  I  hope,"  said  Herbert,  after  inquiring 
about  some  of  his  old  friends,  "  I  hope  the 
dear  Cottage  is  exactly  as  it  was.  I  once 
thought  of  asking  you  to  receive  us  there,  for 
you  know,  Theresa,  I  have  often  told  you  of 
the  happy  holydays  I  spent  there/' 

"  Yes,  I  love  it  too." 

"  Here,"  he  continued,  "  I  was  only  a 
frightened  visitor  once  a  week,  lectured  by 
Mrs.  Winifred;  and  barely  endured  by  my 
grandfather,  but  tlie  Cottage  was  a  home.  What 
delightful  evenings  we  used  to  spend ;  I  cannot 
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tell  you  what  refreshment  the  recollection  of 
those  evenings  brought  to  me,  in  many  of  the 
busy  hot  scenes  I  was  alfterwards  engaged  in/' 

"  I  trust,'*  said  Lady  Darcy  affectionately, 
^'  you  will  find  the  Cottage  as  unchanged  as 
your  own  heart/* 

"  You  must  not  hope  to  escape  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred's lectures  even  now,"  said  Clare  to  her 
brother,  **  that  enjoyment  is  still  in  full 
force." 

"  Oh  I  shall  like  them  now;  they  will  re- 
mind me  of  old  times.  But  would  it  not  be 
right  to  go  and  see  the  old  lady  to-night  ?" 

''  Perhaps  it  would,"  sidd  Lady  Darcy,  "  for 
you  to  do  so';  but  we  must  prepare  Theresa  for 
the  interview — our  old  friend  is  so  peculiar !" 

'^  Yes,  she  is  so  English,"  said  Clare,  '^  that 
she  requires  explanation.  For  you  most 
know,  Theresa,  that  in  England  we  always 
flunk  ourselves  right,  and  everybody  else  wrong, 
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—that  in  England  we  are  firmly  persuaded  we 
are  the  only  wise,  the  only  good,  tlie  only 
happy  people  on  earth." 

"  And  is  it  not  so  in  truth  ?'  said  Theresa. 

^^  If  you  think  so,  you  may  safely  go  to  Mrs. 
Winifred." 

^'  Yes,  I  think  she  should  go,  I  have  told 
her  all  the  history  of  my  old  enemy,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  introduced  to  each  other  the 
better,"  said  Herbert,  smiling  and  leading 
Lady  Darcy  across  the  Hall  to  Mrs.  Winifired's 
room,  while  Theresa  and  Clare  followed. 

They  found  the  old  lady,  as  usual,  half-way 
into  a  fit  of  indignation  at  their  not  having 
come  before.  There  had  evidently  been  con- 
siderable care  bestowed  on  her  toilette.  The 
cap  she  wore  that  evening  was  even  more  erect 
and  snowy  than  usual ;  but  to  Herbert  it  seem- 
ed the  identical  head-piece  he  had  longed  to 
discompose    twelve    years    before.     She   rose 
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from  her  seat  on  their  entrance,  and  made  the 
curtsey  of  the  minuet  de  la  Cour  in  a  fashion 
which  has  now,  alas,  gone  out  of  the  world. 

*^  Well !  you  have  come  at  last ; — how  do 
you  do,  Sir  Herbert  Loraine  ? — heir  of  the  late 
lamented  Sir  Edward  Loraine,  Baronet.  Your 
wife,  I  presume— How  do  you  do,  Lady  Lo- 
raine ?** 

Another  low  curtsey  followed  this  address, 
but  no  hand  was  held  out  to  break  the  formaUty 
of  the  reception.  Theresa  who  had  evidently  the 
foreign  reverence  for  age,  made  a  very  respect- 
ful obeisance,  and  its  effect  on  the  old  lady's 
demeanour  was  immediately  apparent. 

"  I  am  very  glad,^'  said  Herbert,  "  to  see 
you  looking  so  well,  Mrs.  Loraine,  I  am  sure 
you  must  enjoy  good  health.^' 

"  Good  health,  yes,  God  be  thanked !— . 
all  persons  may  enjoy  good  health  that  attend 
to  their  duties  to  their  king,  and  their  God. 
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It's  that  lying  a-bed  that  makes  people  ill  now- 
a-days,  and  that  reading  (with  a  look  of  indig- 
nation at  Clare),  such  doings ^' 

Herbert  looked  at  his  sister,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  looks  was  established  between  them 
at  once. 

'^  I  remember  you  were  always  an  early 
riser,  Mrs.  Wini£red,— so  was  my  grand-father. 
He  once  found  me  reading  Don  Quixote  in 
bed ;  I  think  it  was  my  first  great  trials  when 
I  saw  my  precious  copy,  which  you  had  given 
me,  Lady  Darcy,  thrown  into  the  fire  before 
my  eyes." 

^'  Reading  in  bed  !  "  almost  shrieked  Mrs. 
Winifired. 

^'  Yes ;  I  confess  it  was  very  wrong — ^a  shock- 
ing, idle,  lazy  habit,  of  which  I  now  see  the 
folly ;  and  I  think  my  grandfather  was  quite 
right ; — ^but  it  was  a  trial  at  the  time." 

^^  Sir  Edward  Loraine  never  failed  in  any 
duty  to  his  king,  his  country,  or  his  God,"  re- 

VOL.  II.  o 
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jdied  Mrs.  Winifred,  with  that  oracular  manner 
she  always  assumed  when  speaking  of  certain 
subjects. 

The  conversation  was  here  likely  to  come  to 
a  stand ;  for  Herbert  and  Mrs.  Winifred  had 
no  sympathies  in  common.  He  made,  how* 
ever,  another  attempt. 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Higgs  is  quite  well,  ma*am ;  I 
suppose  you  see  him  frequently  ?" 

"  I  do,  Sir ;  he  was  here  this  day,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  two,  and  is  to  wait 
upon  you  to-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  eight." 

"  At  eight  in  the  morning  ?"  said  Herbert. 

*^  Yes,  Sir  Herbert  Loraine ;  that  was  the 
hour  at  which  your  late  lamented  grandfather 
received  his  agent.  Their  business  was  trans- 
acted before  breakfiMt,  when  the  head  is  dear ; 
and  if  the  young  people  of  the  present  day  do 
not  follow  in  the  steps  of  their  ancestors,  this 
country  will  be  ruined — yes  ruined !" 

^  I  hope  Mr.  Higgs  and  I  shall  understand 
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each  other  very  well,"    said  Herbert,  smiling. 
"  Is  Mrs.  Higgs  still  alive  ?" 

**  Mrs.  Higgs  alive !  Bless  me,  Sir  Herbert 
Loraine,  how  little  you  know  of  what  is  passing 
in  your  own  country.  Mrs.  Higgs  died  of  the 
cholera  morbus,  that  judgment  that  came  upon 
this  benighted  country  after  the  papists  got  their 
own  way." 

"  What  a  pretty  cat  that  is  !  "  said  Herbert 
stroking  a  large  comfortable  tabby  reposing  in 
a  basket  beside  the  fire. 

^'  You  think  so — ay,  that  animal  was  a  pre- 
sent from  poor  Mrs.  Higgs  the  last  time  I  saw 
her.  If  she  had  taken  my  advice,  she  might 
have  been  alive  now.'* 

Theresa  raised  her  large  dark  eyes  at  this 
speech,  and  something  approaching  to  a  smile 
played  round  her  mouth.  The  cholera,  as  every 
one  must  have  experienced,  is  a  great  resource, 
and  something  was  now  said  of  its  rapid  pro» 
gress  and  mysterious  cause. 

c  2 
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No  mystery  at  all ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wi- 
nifred, in  a  shrill  tone.  *^  I  say  it  was  a  judg- 
ment on  this  benighted  country  for  being  go- 
verned by  the  papists — what  mysterj^  is  there 
in  that  ^ 

**  Clare,"  said  Lady  Darcy,  rising,  "  I  am 
sure  it  is  past  Mrs,  Winifred's  hour  for  retir- 

ing." 

The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  party  gladly 
retreated  to  the  drawing-room.  Theresa  retired 
soon  after,  and  when  an  hour  or  two  more  had 
passed  in  hearing,  and  telling,  of  things  and  per- 
sons, the  ladies  of  the  Cottage  prepared  to  re- 
turn home,  resisting  Herbert's  entreaties  to  re- 
main, and  introduce  him  to  his  own  house,  of 
which  he  declared  himself  very  ignorant.  They 
thought  it  best  for  Theresa  at  once  to  be  left  in 
possession,  and  promising  to  meet  early  on  the 
following  day,  and  give  all  the  information  that 
might  be  required,  they  returned  with  thankfid 
hearts,  to  their  peaceful  home. 
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Clar^  it  may  be  supposed,  had  formed  many 
imaginative  pictures  of  what  her  sister-in  law 
was  to  be ;  but  the  reality  fax  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  her  vivid  fancy.  It  was  not 
so  much  any  particular  feature,  or  striking 
beauty,  which  gave  the  peculiar  charm  to  The- 
resa's tq>pearance,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  poetical 
harmony  which  at  once  asserts  its  power.  Her 
appearance  waa  an  union  of  the  composure 
of  marble  with  the  colouring  of  life,  and  the 
deep  melancholy  of  her  expression  would  have 
excited  compassion,  if  on  first  beholding  her, 
you  could  have  wished  her  to  be  different  from 
what  she  was.  It  was  evident  that  her  feelings 
towards  her  husband  were  those  of  almost 
idolatrous  worship.  She  seemed  entirely  in- 
different to  the  effect  she  herself  produced,  but 
vrhexi  he  spoke,  she  listened  with  an  interest, 
and  attention,  which  was  more  like  the  devotion 
of  an  inferior,  than  the  secure  confidence  of  an 
equal,  and  a  wife.    Her  manner  waa  peculiariy 
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sweet,  almost  touchingly  diffident — ^but  it  was 
the  diffidence  of  sensibility,  not  of  pride ;  and 
it  was  evident  even  in  a  very  slight  intercourse, 
that  her  silence  was  the  result  of  natural  re- 
serve and  shyness,  not  of  indifference  or  hau- 
teur. It  was  impossible  for  such  a  person  not 
to  make  a  way  for  herself  at  once,  in  the  hearts 
of  her  new  connexions ;  and  the  "  instinctive 
aversion,"  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the  relation- 
ship in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  was 
likely  to  be  exchanged  on  Clare's  part  for  ex- 
cessive admiration.  Both  she  and  Lady  Darcy 
felt  for  Theresa  no  common  interest  as  Her- 
bert's wife,  as  a  foreigner  coming  among  new 
scenes  and  strange  kindred ;  and  whatever  she 
had  been,  they  would  have  welcomed  her  to 
their  hearts  f6r  his  sake ;  but  seeing  one  so 
lovely,  yet  so  meek — so  rich  in  this  worid's 
good  things,  yet  apparently  so  indifferent  to 
Aem,  gave  her  an  interest  in  their  eyes,  which 
they  had  scarcely  ventured  to  hope,  and  seemed 
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to  open  a  delightful  vuta  of  iiiture  fne^dah^>, 
in  their  intercourse  which  would  gire  added  ifi.- 
terest  to  the  routine  of  daily  life. 

Such  were  the  first  impressions  left  by  the 
hrst  ereniog  of  their  intercourse.  But  it  wa« 
not  with  regard  to  iiex  alone  that  Clare's  hopes 
were  more  than  reaUzed.  All  her  childish  re- 
collections of  Herbert's  sweetness,  and  kind- 
ness, and  guety,  seemed  now  to  be  renewed, 
with  the  additional  delight,  of  being  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  manly  integrity  of  his  heart,  and 
the  just  and  elevated  tone  of  a  mind  that  could 
truly  think  no  evil. 

Who  has  not  felt,  in  looking  hack  upon  such 
marked  periods,  after  years  have  rolled  on,  and 
unrolled  in  their  pitiless  course,  the  many  sad 
events  which  are  mercifully  veiled  from  human 
vision — who  has  not  felt  a  delight  in  recalling 
the  bright  anticipations  of  those  momenta,  and 
who  does  not  gratefully  acknowledge,  that, 
amidst  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  which  may 
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since  have  darkened  the  dwelling,  which  then 
looked  so  smiling  and  prosperous^  there  are 
some  recollections  which  can  never  be  can- 
celled by  time,  or  darkened  by  sorrow — ^the  re- 
collections of  mutual  kindness — ^the  radiant 
beamings  of  a  countenance,  that  has  looked 
upon  us  with  confidence  and  affection  ? 
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"  Wc  lire  by  adiuiratioD,  hope,  Mnd  lore ; 
A  ad  even  m  these  ire  well  and  wUely  fiied, 
la  dimity  of  being  we  ucend." 


A  WEEK  or  two  now  passed  rapidly  away, 
during  which  nothing  occurred  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  The  intercourse  between  the  Hall  and 
the  Cottage,  continued  to  give  to  both  parties 
increasing  satis&ction,  and  the  habitual  melan- 
choly of  Theresa's  appearance  seemed  to  be  gnt- 
dually  lessening  under  the  influence  of  the 
happy  atmosphere  of  affection  in  which  she 
now  lived.  Her  anxiety  to  comply  with  the 
c3 
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slightest  wish  of  her  husband,  expressed  or 
implied,  was  the  more  striking  from  the  general 
composm'e  and  abstraction  of  her  manner,  and 
she  seemed  to  require  no  other  excitement  or 
enjoyment  than  that  of  being  near  him.  He 
was  necessarily  much  occupied  by  the  business 
attendant  on  the  succession  to  so  large  a  pro- 
perty— and  although  his  grandfather's  early 
rising,  and  admirable  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
*  red  tape*  left  him  little  to  arrange,  yet  his 
anxiety  to  become  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ters of  his  tenantry,  so  as  to  be,  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term,  a  good  landlord,  induced 
him  to  bestow  much  time  and  attention  on  the 
present  state  of  his  farms,  and  their  occupants. 
Theresa's  greatest  enjoyment  seemed  to  be,  to 
place  herself  near  his  chair  in  the  library,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  looking  over  papers,  reading, 
writing,  or  talking.  She,  meanwhile,  occupied 
herself  with  embroidery  or  painting,  but  often 
paused}  unobserved  by  him,  to  watch  his  coun^ 
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tenance,  and  then,  returning  to  her  occupation, 
seemed  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts.  The 
moraing  hours  were  generally  spent  in  this 
manner;  they  had  both  fallen  naturally  into 
the  habit  of  sitting  together,  and  it  was  too 
agreeable  to  Herbert  to  raise  his  eyes  from 
deeds,  and  accounts,  and  dry  details,  to  rest 
them  for  a  moment  on  Theresa,  to  wish  it 
otherwise,  although  it  exposed  her  to  the  fre- 
quent intrusions  of  a  class  of  persons  whom 
he  felt  could  not  be  congenial  to  her  taste. 
One  day,  after  a  rather  noisy  altercation  had 
taken  place  between  two  farmers,  during  which 
time  she  sat  in  her  usual  composed  manner, 
appearing  intently  occupied  with  her  em. 
broidery,  he  said  to  her  : 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Theresa,  to  endure 
all  this  noise  for  my  sake.  I  Bometimes  tbink 
it  is  selfish  of  me  to  allow  you  to  sit  here. 
Would  you  not  be  less  annoyed  in  the  littls 
ante-room  ?" 
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"  O  do  not  send  me  away ; — indeed  I  could 
not  work  so  well,  or  paint  so  well  except  here. 
I  don't  disturb  you,  Herbert  ?"  she  said,  look- 
ing anxiously  at  him. 

*'  Me — no,  dearest ;  it  is  the  greatest  plea- 
sure to  me,  to  have  you  so  near  me,  but  I 
feared  you  might  not  like  the  number  of  peo- 
ple I  am  obliged  to  see  at  present." 

"  O  I  like  it  so  much — so  very  much." 

*'  It  must  be  at  least  new  to  you.  Do  you 
understand  what  the  people  say?" 

"  I  understand  what  you  say,  and  I  see  them 
go  away  with  happy  faces,  and  that  is  enough 
for  me,"  she  replied. 

Theresa's  musical  powers  were  very  great, 
and  Lady  Darcy,  whose  taste  in  this  respect 
was  highly  cultivated,  delighted  to  listen  to  the 
notes  ^'  of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out," 
with  which  she  often  regaled  them  in  the  even- 
ing hours  they  spent  together. 

In  this  language  of   her  country  she  cast 
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aside  the  timidity,  and  reserve,  which  were 
habitual  to  her  on  other  subjects,  and  poured 
forth,  as  if  by  inspiration,  the  varied  feelinga  of 
an  impassioned  nature. 

Herbert's  delight  at  perceiving  the  admiration 
she  excited  in  those,  whose  approbation  he 
most  valued,  was  only  exceeded  by  the  hope^ 
that  the  melancholy  and  reserve  which  had 
frequently  pained  and  perplexed  him,  was  now 
lessening,  and  that  at  times  a  manner,  of 
greater  ease  and  confidence,  was  taking  die 
place  of  that  extreme  diffidence,  and  humility, 
which  he  felt  to  be  unsnited  to  the  relationship, 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other. 

He  was  tenderly  sohcitous,  about  her  oom> 
fort,  and  happiness,  and  it  was  one  of  his  first 
cares,  on  reaching  home,  to  arrange  that  The- 
resa should  have  the  power  of  attending  a 
chapel,  attached  to  the  reiudence  of  a  roman 
catholic  iamily  in  the  n^ghbourhood,  and  that 
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the   priest  who  officiated  there,   should   visit 
her  at  home. 

Mr.  Delaney,  the  chaplain  of  the  de  Clifton 
family  was  a  person  who  would  have  been  an 
honour  to  any  church,  and  his  society  proved 
a  great  pleasure  to  the  circle  into  which  he  was 
thus  accidentally  introduced. 

No  one  rejoiced  more  sincerely  than  Lady 
Darcy  did,  at  finding  goodness  and  piety 
anywhere,  and  it  perhaps  gave  her  the  more 
pleasure  to  discover  it  amongst  the  Romish 
priesthood,  because,  from  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  office  in  that  church,  she  less  expected 
to  find,  that  imion  of  holiness,  and  humility, 
which  a  "  steward  of  the  mysteries  "  is  so  so- 
lemnly enjoined  to  possess. 

In  her  own  intercourse  with  Theresa,  she 
avoided  all  controversy,  being  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  life  is  too  short,  and  human  reason 
too  imperfect,  to  correct  die  speculative  errors 
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of  Others,  and  that  all  the  good  that  can  be 
effected  by  one  human  being,  towards  another 
must  be  by  the  silent  influence  of  examfde^ 
rather  than  by  the  force  of  argument  and  tM 
strife  of  words. 

Her  indulgence  to  errors  of  faith  arose^  not 
from  indifference  to  the  spiritual  condition  of 
her  fellow-creatures,  but  from  a  deep  sense  of 
human  weakness,  and  an  abiding  sense  of  divine 
power,  and  mercy.  Where  she  saw  a  mind^ 
darkened  by  ignorance,  or  misled  by  sin,  she 
spared  no  pains,  no  prayers,  to  enlighten  and 
to  heal ;  but  where  others  denounced,  she  was 
silent ;  where  others  feared,  she  hoped.  She 
was  however  in  no  degree  blind  to  the  different 
shades  of  character  or  of  creeds,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  discovered  that  Theresa's  faith, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  did  not  contribute  to 
her  happiness.  She  saw  that,  with  a  devotional 
temperament  and  a  firm  belief,  some  blighting 
and  withering  influence  had  fastened  itself  upon 
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her,  and  that  not  all  the  endeaiments  of  love, 
and  friendship,  could  dispel  its  darkening  in* 
fluence.  At  first  she  imagined,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  faith  between  herself,  and  her 
husband  was  the  real  cause  of  Theresa's  dis- 
quietude, but  on  a  closer  observation  of  her 
habits  of  mind,  she  discarded  this  opinion,  and 
trusted  that  time  and  affection  would  dissipate 
what  seemed  so  dien  to  the  natural  sweetness 
of  her  disposition,  and  the  happiness  of  her 
present  circumstances. 

Clare's  admiration  of  her  sister-in-law  con- 
tinued unabated.  She  was  interested,  and  fas- 
cinated in  no  common  degree  by  her  character 
and  appearance,  but  she  soon  began  to  feel  that 
while  she  related  much  of  past  times,  feelings, 
and  thoughts,  she  heard  nothing  in  return,  and 
that  Theresa  carefully  avoided  any  allusion  to 
her  past  life.  She  delighted  to  listen  to  all, 
relating  to  Herbert's  youth,  and  reputation, 
but  when  any  allusion  was  made  to  her  own, 
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she  changed  the  subject  immediately  and  an 
expression  of  resolved  silence,  passed  over  her 
countenance. 

Clare  was  disappointed,  and  felt  that  Theresa 
should  be  happier  than  she  was  ;  Herbert  too 
had  suffered  from  the  same  cause  more  than  he 
ever  expressed ;  but  the  full  occupation  he  now 
had,  the  cheerful  intercourse  he  enjoyed  with 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  and  perhaps 
still  more  than  all  the  devotion  of  Theresa  to 
his  every  wish,  prevented  his  mind  from 
dwelling  on  what  by  nature  it  was  singularly 
averse  from  doing — ^the  painful  point  of  any 
subject.  It  was  now  seldom  present  to  his 
thoughts,  and  when  it  was,  it  became  almost 
immediately  banished  by  some  mark  of  her 
watchful  tenderness. 

At  this  time  Clare  was  not  without  her  trials, 
for  Mr.  Arundel  continued  to  persecute  her 
with  letters,  which  were  so  artfully  written  and 
with  such  apparent  truth  of  feeling,  that  they 
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coiild  scarcely  have  failed  in  producing  an  ef- 
fect on  one,  whose  heart  was  less  securely 
guarded  than  hers.  If  she  answered  his  letters, 
he  wrote  to  thank  her,  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  of  gratitude;  if  she  did  not  answer  them, 
he  wrote  to  entreat  to  be  considered  as  a  friend 
only,  and  he  wrote  so  well^  that  she  sometimes 
felt  it  ungracious  to  refuse  a  correspondence 
which  seemed  to  have  no  danger  for  her,  and 
might  be  of  use  to  him,  in  softening  his  present 
wounded  feelings.  He  continued  to  lead  her  on 
to  subjects,  on  which  he  professed  to  gain  from 
her  new  impressions,  new  feeUngs,  and  like 
all  true  and  ardent  natures,  she  was  induced  in 
her  replies  to  express  a  sort  of  interest  in  his 
views,  which  she  in  perfect  truth  and  sincerity, 
could  feel,  apart  from  any  pecuUar  interest  in 
himself,  •  but  which  he,  guided  by  self-love  in 
all  his  estimates  of  others,  concluded  to  be  an 
encouragement  to  his  addresses  under  the  dis- 
guise of  firiendship. 
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Every  letter  she  answered,  Clare  resolved  it 
should  be  the  last,  and  she  often  felt  after 
having  written  to  Arundel,  *^  how  strange  that 
I  can  write,  with  my  head  and  my  hand,  to  one 
for  whom  my  heart  has  no  responsive  chord, 
while  to  him  who  could  aUke  improve  and 
elevate  my  own  mind,  I  have  no  access !  Such 
perhaps  may  be  my  fate  in  life.  Alas  it  is  tiie 
fate  of  many,  who  deserve  more,  much  more, 
than  I  do."  Such  thoughts,  and  feelings  gave 
an  expression  at  times  to  Clare's  appearance 
which  Lady  Darcy  could  not  fail  to  observe. 
She  had  shewn  her  without  reserve  all  Mr. 
Arundel's  letters,  and  told  her  the  manner  in 
which  she  answered  them,  but  although  Lady 
Darcy  felt  certain  of  Clare's  perfect  sincerity, 
she  knew  enough  of  the  Arundel  species  to  be 
aware,  that  he  could  not,  and  would  not  do 
justice  to  the  feelings  of  one,  so  pure,  so  earnest, 
and  so  desirous  of  doing  good,  and  she  feared 
that  even  now,  Clare  might  be  suffering,  an- 
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xiety  on  this  subject,  from  feeling  that  she  had 
become  involved  in  a  correspondence  with  a 
person  of  Arundel's  character. 

Although  very  much  averse  to  give  advice 
on  these  points,  she  said  after  Clare  had  shewn 
her  a  letter  of  ArundeFs — 

"  That  is  a  letter  ingeniously  contrived,  my 
dear  Clare,  to  get  an  answer.  I  do  not  like  to 
damp  your  generous  ardour  in  seeking  to  do 
good,  but  I  begin  to  fear — ^^ 

"  Fear  what,  my  dear  coz  ?'^ 

"  That  if  this  correspondence  is  continued, 
Mr.  Arundel  may  be  at  last  successful.'^ 

"  You  cannot  believe  me  to  be  so  insincere 
to  you — ^to  him — ^to  all  I  have  felt,  and  still 
feeV  said  Clare,  with  a  glowing  cheek,  ^^  as  to 
suppose  that  I  mean  anything  more  than  a  de- 
sire not  to  seem  indifferent  to  the  pain  I  have 
caused.'^ 

'^  No,  my  dear  child  \  I  know  you  to  be  per- 
fectly sincere.     My  speaking  thus  is  the  best 
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proof  I  can  give  of  that ;  but  he  does  not  know 
you,  and  never  coiild  understand  you  if  he  did. 
There  are  one  or  two  things  in  that  letter, 
which  make  me  think  you  are  misunderstood. 
Forgive  me,  Clare,  for  speaking  thus;  but  a 
mother  may  do  these  things,  may  she  not  ?" 

^^  My  kindest  and  dearest  of  friends,  I  feel 
that  you  are  right.  I  was  fooUsh,  very  foolish 
to  write  at  all.  I  did  not  intend  to  answer 
this,  and  you  have  decided  me,  if  I  had  a 
doubt.*' 

The  same  day  on  which  this  conversation 
took  place.  Lady  Darcy  and  Clare  set  forth  to 

the  town  of  D to  comply  with  a  request 

made  to  them  by  Mr.  Willoughby,  that  they 
should  call  on  his  friends  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bing* 
ham,  who,  he  added,  were  worthy  of  the  favour 
he  asked.  Mrs.  Bingham  and  her  son  had  al- 
ready made  a  favourable  impression,  and  Clare 
was  not  without  some  curiosity  to  see  Miss 
Bingham. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  snccessfiil  than  the 
first  visit ;  both  parties  were  delighted.  Wil- 
loughby  was  the  theme  of  conversation  between 
the  elder  ladies,  and  the  yoimger  while  it  lasted 
seemed  more  inclined  to  listen  to  that,  than  to 
find  a  subject  for  themselves.  Mrs.  Bingham 
spoke  of  him  with  a  real  feeling  of  regard ;  so 
that  to  Clare  her  conversation  was  delightful, 
and  particularly  so  when  she  added  : 

**  You  are  probably  aware,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  is  to  be  here  either  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row. He  is  very  kind  in  wishing  to  see  my 
son  before  he  sails ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  his 
other  firiends  in  the  neighbourhood  have  a  large 
share  in  bringing  him  here." 

*'  No,  indeed,'*  replied  Lady  Darcy,  "  I  did 
not  know  he  was  coming.  We  must  put  in 
our  claim  for  a  portion  of  his  time;  for  al- 
though we  are  new  friends,  I  hope  we  are  not 
ungrateful  ones." 

Mrs.  Bingham  looked  as  much  as  to  say, 
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Do  you  too  owe  Willoughby  an  obligation  ?" 
when  the  explanation  was  prevented  by  the 
entrance  of  Frederick  Bingham's  friend,  Miss 
Catty  who  pounced  in  with  the  purpose  written 
legibly  on  her  face,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
this  visit. 

She  had  observed  the  carriage  stop  at 
Mrs.  Bingham's  door,  and  had  stepped  in  to 
Mrs.  Riggs  to  state  this  fieu;t ;  and  Mrs.  Riggs 
and  Miss  Catt  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  foreign  lady  might  be  of  the  party,  and 
that  it  would  be  well  worth  making  a  call  at 
Mrs.  Bingham's ;  and  so  Miss  Catt  recollected 
that  Miss  Bingham  was  fond  of  reading,  and 
that  she  would  take  her  the  "  Old  Manor 
House,"  and  that  would  be  doing  a  civil  thing 
to  poor  Miss  Bingham,  who  was  rather  low 
about  her  brother  going  away.  All  this  passed 
so  rapidly  through  Miss  Catt's  brain,  that  she 
did  not  pause  to  consider  that  she  had  called 
at  Mrs.  Bingham's  the  day  before,  and  had 
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oflFered  the  "  Old  Manor  House/'  which  had 
been  declined,  and  that  her  appearance  again 
to-day  could  therefore  be  hardly  accounted 
for. 

No  quadruped  of  the  name  in  pursuit  of  its  natu- 
ral prey,  was  ever  more  impelled  by  instinct  than 
was  our  friend  on  the  present  occasion,  and  she 
foimd  herself  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  her 
namesake,  who  ha'vdng  made  a  spring,  fails  in 
obtaining  the  prize,  when  having  reached  Mrs. 
Bingham's  dra\ving-room,  she  could  give 
no  very  good  reason  for  her  appearance 
there. 

Lady  Darcy  had  made  many  attempts  to  en- 
gage  Miss  Catt's  superabundant  activities  in 

some  useful  way  in  the  town  of  D ,  but 

she  found  her  a  person  of  incorrigibly  trifling 
habits  of  mind,  and  although  perhaps  not  ac- 
toally  wicked,  doing  more  harm  in  her  genera- 
tion than  many  people  who  have  one  or  two 
big  faults  that  stand  out  in  their  characters  as 
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warnings  to    others,    and  whippers  to   them- 
selves. 

Poor  Miss  Catt  now  found  herself  in  the  midst 
of  four  people,  the  most  indulgent  of  whom 
disapproved  of  her,  more  than  she  did  of  most 
of  her  fellow-creatures ;  but  still  she  came  to 
her  assistance  at  this  trying  moment,  when, 
after  having  presented  the  '  Old  Manor  House' 
to  Miss  Bingham,  who  was  ^^  young  and  green 
enough  in  this  old  world,"  to  be  annoyed  at 
being   supposed    the  chosen  friend   of   Miss 
Catt,   a  dead  pause  ensued.     Af^ber  a  few  ordi- 
nary things   had  passed,  another  knock  at  the 
door  made  the  ladies  rise  to  depart ;  and  they 
had  just  arranged  that  the  Binghams  and  Mi^ 
Willoughby   should    dine  at   the  Cottage  on 
Wednesday,   and  remain  all  night,  wl^en  Wil- 
loughby himself  entered  the  room.     The  meet- 
ing between  him  and  the  Binghams  was  cor- 
dial, friendly,  intimate.      Clare  envied  Miss 
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Bingham  the  ease  with  which  she  advanced  to 
greet  him.  He  looked  delighted  to  meet  her 
cousin,  but  she  fancied  his  manner  to  herself 
was  less  cordial,  less  intimate — ^but  still  he  was 
come — he  was  actually  within  four  miles  of 
where  she  lived,  and  she  was  to  see  him  again 
in  two  days, — ^what  was  there  more  to  desire  ? 
There  was  only  now  time  to  repeat  the  invita- 
tion, which  was  willingly  accepted,  and  the 
ladies  drove  off. 

On  returning  to  the  room,  Willoughby,  with 
Clare  in  his  head  and  heart,  found  Miss  Catt 
descanting  on  the  Loraine  family.  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham tried  to  engage  his  attention,  and  he 
sBemed  to  give  it,  but  Miss  Catt  had  his  under- 
standing powers  all  in  her  favour.  Miss  Bing- 
ham was  in  despair,  for  there  seemed  no  posii- 
bility  of  stopping  the  torrent  of  gossip  which 
Miss  Catt  was  disposed  to  pour  forth.  After 
Theresa  had  been  disposed  of,  she  went  on  : 

'^  It  is  said,  Miss  Bingham,  that  one  match 
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in  a  family  always  brings  on  another ;  and  I 
fancy  there  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Loraine  is 
soon  to  follow  her  brother's  example." 

^'  Indeed,"  said  Miss  Bingham,  ^^who  is 
the  happy  man,  for  such  I  must  truly  call 
himr 

^^  Mr.  Arundel,  of  Darcy  Castle,''  said  Miss 
Catt,  with  a  suppressed  importance  of  manner, 
^^  a  very  great  match  indeedfor  her  ;  some  peopla 
wonder  at  his  taste,  for  I  suppose  he  might 
have  had  any  lady." 

^'  I  cannot  wonder  at  his  taste,"  said 
Mbs   Bingham,  ^^  after  having  seen  Miss  Lo- 
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^^  Well,  I  don't  know ;  she  has  rather  a  high 
look  for  my  taste ;  but  I  fancy  she's  vastly  cle- 
ver, and  reads  a  great  deal.  I  think  it  very 
strange  that  the  marriage  is  not  announced  yet 
to  Mrs.  Winifred.    Sir  Edward,  she  says,  would 
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have  told  her  first.'' 
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^'  Perhaps  it  is  only  report,"  said  Miss  Bing- 
ham. 

"  We  shall  soon  see  ;  in  the  meantime  they 
are  always  writing  to  each  other.  I  can't  be 
mistaken  there,  you  know,  Miss  Bingham,  con- 
nected as  I  am,  with  the  post  oflSce.  Mr.  Per- 
kins says  their  hands  are  so  like  eacli  other  al- 
ready !  Mr.  Arundel  is  a  member  of  parliament, 
you  know." 

Miss  Bingham  blushed  up  to  the  temples  at 
the  vulgarity  of  her  companion,  and  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham, who  began  to  be  angry  at  Miss  Catt's 
pertinacity,  rang  for  luncheon. 

At  length  Miss  Catt  departed,  Frederick 
Bingham  came  in ;  Willoughby  thought  his  own 
information  better  than  Miss  Catt's,  and  the  day 
passed  pleasantly  away  to  all,  from  the  friendly 
cordiality  which  had  long  existed  between  the 
parties ;  for  Dr.  Johnson  truly  says,  that ''  a 
friendship  of  twenty  yeara  is  interwoven  with 
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the  texture  of  life ;" — and  they  are  much  mis- 
taken in  point  of  happiness,  who  ever  in  pur- 
suit of  new  friendships,  allow  the  old  to  lan- 
guish 5  if  we  owed  nothing  to  dear  old  Polonius 
but  his  advice  on  friendship,  we  should  owe 
him  much. — 


The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  witli  hooks  of  steel. 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new  hatched  unfledged  comrade." 
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I  am  nerer  meriy  when  I  hear  sweet  music' 

•HAKSPBAKB. 


''  Wbll^  my  Lady  mother/',  said  Herbeity  as 
he  and  Theresa  entered  the  drawing  room,  at 
the  cottage  before  the  rest  of  the  party  bad 
assembled,  '^  I  called  on  Mr.  Willonghby  to- 
day»  and  I  hope  ve  are  destined  to  be  finends 
also;  be  is  singnlarly  agreeable." 

^  I  was  certain  yon  would  think  so^"  said 
Lady  Darcy,  '^  and  I  am  gbd  you  hare  mat  ao 
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"  Clare,  I  suppose/'  said  Herbert,  "  does 
not  like  him,  for  I  have  never  heard  her  say  a 
word  in  his  praise.  He  is  perhaps  too  grave 
for  her  merry  moods." 

^^  No,  indeed,''  said  Clare,  who  was  arranging 
flowers  with  great  apparent  intentness,  **  I  like 
grave  people.    I  donH  like  simpering  men." 

"  Well,  certainly,"  said  Herbert, "  Willough- 
by  is  any  thing  but  a  simpering  man ;  the  ex* 
pression  of  his  countenance  is  almost  melan- 
choly, but  so  benevolent  that  I  felt,  from  the 
first  minute,  as  if  I  had  known  him  long.'^ '  • 

^'  Every  one  who  thinks  and  feeb  much, 
must  be  grave,"  said  Claxe,  still  busy  with  her 
flowers ;  '^  but  the  gravest  people  have  often 
the  most  real  vivacity,  the  most  power  of 
rousing  the  minds  of  others.  How  sweet 
these  flowers  are !" 

'^  Oh !"  said  Herbert  laughing,  ''  it  is  not 
then  entirely  his  gravity,  which  has  made  him 
a  fitvourite*" 


tossing  liim  a  sprig  of  flowe 
take  up  my  gauntlet  and  be  q 
come." 

Mrs  Bingham  and  Willoug 
ham  and  his  sister  now  enter 
formidable  period  of  time  befc 
without  the  stifihess^  and  silen 
distinguishes  it,  both  in  boc 
Mr.  Delaney  was  also  of  th< 
ccmversation  flowed  on  wiiih  tl 
Ugence,    of  polished  and  cull 
talkers  were  not  too.  many,  £ 
not  too  few,  while  that  beney 
for  which  Lady  Darcy  was  so 
felt  in  its  influence  over  her  g 
all  conscious  that  they  were  di 
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she  seldom  joined  in  it.  Her  beauty  had  in  it 
something  so  unlike  that  of  every  day  life,  that  it 
arrested  the  attention  of  those  who  saw  her  for 
the  first  time  in  no  common  degree,  while  the 
apparent  absence  of  all  consciousness  of  the 
admiration  she  excited,  together  with  her  ex- 
treme composure  of  attitude,  and  manner,  gave 
a  sort  of  ide^l'tableau  effect  to  her  presence 
which  is  very  rarely  experienced  in  real  life, 
and  drawing-room  intercourse. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  appeared,  except 
in  the  fiimily  circle,  and  Herbert  was  still  too 
much  of  a  lover,  not  to  be  delighted  at  heart 
by  the  effect  of  her  beauty  on  others.  When  in 
the  evening  she  sang  in  compliance  with  Lady 
Darcy's  request,  and  poured  forth  the  melodies 
of  her  country,  with  a  power,  and  a  sweetness 
peculiarly  her  own,  he  watched  the  effect  on 
the  party  with  a  pleasure,  which  he  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  express  even  to  h«r 
who  called  it  forth,  but  his  beaming  counte- 

d3 
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nancci  betrayed  his  happiness  to  those  who 
could  read  his  thoughts,  as  he  kindly  wished 
good  night  to  the  party,  and  pressed  Willoug^by 
to  pay  him  a  visit  before  he  left  the  neighbour- 
hood. On  their  way  home  he  said  to  The- 
resa: 

^*  I  fear  you  will  make  me  a  very  vain 
husband,  dearest  Theresa,  I  never  heard  you 
sing  as  you  did  to-night,  even  in  Greece/' 

'^  Did  you  .think  so,'^  she  said,  '^  I  am  glad 
it  pleased  you;  but,  Herbert,  I  have  a  favour  to 
ask  you." 

'^  Pray  ask  it,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  granting  it.'' 

She  paused,  and  then  added,  ^'  It  is  that 
when  you  go  out,  I  may  be  left  at  home :  it 
IS  best  that  it  should  be  so, — indeed  it  is.'* 

Herbert  was  surprised,  and  disi^pointed;  he 
hid  been  allowing  his  ftncy  to  range  over  the 
admiration  she  would  excite ;  for  although  per- 
fectly free  firom  personal  vanity,  he  was  not 
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insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those  he 
loved,  approved,  and  appreciated. 

^^  It  is  painful  to  me/'  he  said  at  length, 
"  very  painful,  to  refuse  any  request  of  your's 
Theresa,  but  indeed,  I  cannot  admit  the 
reasonableness  of  this.  It  is  so  unusual  in  this 
country,  for  those  united  as  we  are,  not  to  visit 
together,  that  it  woxdd  give  the  impression  of 
our  not  caring  for  each  other ;  and  that  I  am 
sure  is  not  true/' 

She  replied  to  this,  by  throwing  herself  on 
his  bosom,  while  a  deep  sigh,  seemed  to  escape, 
as  if  from  a  fountain  of  sorrow  within. 

^^  I  thought,''  he  said,  ^^  you  appeared  to 
enjoy  the  party  to-day,  and  it  made  me  so 
happy  to  think  so." 

"  I  did, — I  was  too  happy, — too  happy  for 
me. 

^^  I  fear,  Theresa,  that  your  convent  habits 
have  given  you  impressions  concerning  life, 
which  it  will  require  time  to  overcome.    Do  it 


..i..*L  vuu  uunK  riirht,  but  I  am  si 
society   of  Lady   Darcy,  and  her 
IS  nothing  but  what  is  good.    I 
love  her,  Theresa.'^ 

"  O  much,  very  much,"  said  1 
her  tears  fell  upon  Herbert's  h 
she  loves  you  as  well/*  he  said ; 
your  scruples,  all  your  difficulties, 
any  that  you  cannot  tell  me,  and  ^ 
and  cheer  you.    I  shall  probably  b 
mix  a  good  deal  in  society  both  . 
London,  and  how  much  would  i 
my  enjoyment,  if  my  fair  moon,  a 
used  to  call  you,  refused  to  come  fo 
I  am  sure  she  will  not." 

"  Oh  Herbert!  Herbert!"  she 


you  mi^stgive  me  time  to  think  of  your  re^ 
quest;  time  to  get  over  my  vanity,  which  you 
wish  to  mortify  so  much." 

Theresa  went  straight  to  her  own  apartment^ 
and  Herbert  to  the  library.  Some  painful 
thoughts,  scarcely  amounting  to  suspicions, 
darted  through  his  mind,  but  he  dismissed 
them  at  once  as  treasonable  to  the  being  he 
loved  so  well,  and  occupied  himself  in  writing 
letters  for  the  post. 

There  was  a  small  room  which  entered  from 
Theresa's  dressing-room  which  she  had  appro- 
priated as  a  sortof  oratory,and  where  she  was  ac- 
customed to  spend  an  hour  or  two  before  retiring 
to  rest.  Her  attendant  Zebba  had  fitted  it  up 
with  the  devotional  taste  which  belongs  to  her 
country  and  her  faith,  and  always  kept  the  key 
of  the  room  in  her  own  possession,  that  no  he- 
retical eye  might  profane  its  sanctity.  She 
was  generally  waiting  to  receive  her  mistress 
there,  with  the  [tapers  lighted,  ready  for  their 
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eyening  devotions.  The  crucifix  an4  a  small 
picture  of  the  Saviour  bearing  the  cross,  were 
placed  on  the  table,  which  was  decorated  with 
the  usual  ornaments  of  a  private  altar.  When 
Theresa  entered  it  on  this  evening,  she  sat 
down  on  a  low  couch  without  speaking,  and 
rested  her  head  mournfully  on  her  hand.  Zebba 
approached  her,  with  her  usual  fondness,  and 
began  to  unclasp  the  ornaments  from  her  hair. 

"  You  are  tired  to-night,  Signora  mia,''  she 
said,  ^'  and  there  is  a  tear  upon  your  cheek." 

*^  Alas,  Zebba!  that  is  no  uncommon  sight 
to  you,  my  kind  friend.  Do  you  know,  Zebba, 
that  I  am  never  truly  at  rest,  except  when  I 
am  with  you  in  this  little  chamber.  It  is  be- 
cause you  know  all,  and  yet  you  love  mo.  I 
do  not  deceive  you,  O  Zebba,  it  cannot  go  on 
ihus !  The  torture  is  too  great  to  be  en- 
dured!'' 

'<  Let  us  hope  the  best,  Signora.  The  bleaaed 
Mather  is  merciful ;  she  knows  your  sonrows 
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and  will  deliver  us  firom  them.  She  feels  for 
her  daughters,  cara  mia." 

"  Oh!"  exclumed  Theresa,  "if  they  were 
unkind — if  they  vere  false — if  I  ever  discovered 
what  was  not  noble  and  generous  in  what  they 
do,  and  think  — I  could  he  happy,  and  perhaps 
enjoy  the  present; — ^but,  Zebha,  there  is  some- 
thing always  here — a  sharp  fearful  Bensation  at 
my  heart!  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  it  would  break 
from  its  dark  prison  and  tell  all.  Oh  that  it 
would,  and  let  me  die  in  his  arms !" 

"  Signora  mia,  confession  would  do  you  good. 
We  have  not,  alas  !  our  good  Padre  Ste&no 
now,  but — " 

"  No,  Zebba ;  I  shrink  from  that  stilL  I 
know  what  must  follow  that  What  strai^ 
thoughts  crowded  on  me  to-day— and  yet  they 
should  have  been  sweet— they  should  have 
been  comforting— 'for  they  related  to  a  time 
when  I  had  nothing  to  conceal.  Do  you  know, 
Zebba,    I    met  a  gentleman  to-day   who  ao 
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Strangely  brought  to  my  remembrance  my 
blessed  friend^  sister  Francesca,  and  you  know 
she  was  from  England." 

**  She  was,  Lady ;  but  I  never  heard  her 
worldly  name." 

"  Well,  so  strong  was  the  resemblance,  that 
I  could  scarce  resist  asking  him  if  he  ever  had 
a  relation  in  our  country;  but  I  dared  not, 
Zebba,  I  dared  not." 

"  Be  calm,  and  hope  the  best,  lady  dear;— 
we  have  no  reason  to  fear  anything  at  present, 
and  the  Madonna  is  merciful.  She  loves  the 
penitent — see,  she  smiles  upon  us  !" 

As  she  said  this,  Zebba  uncovered  a  little 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  she  always  ap- 
pealed for  comfort.  Her  mistress  did  not  raise 
her  eyes,  or  seem  able  to  receive  the  spiritual 
consolation  offered  by  her  attendant ;  but  she 
was  silent ;  and  after  weeping  for  some  time  on 
the  fidthfiil  creature's  bosom,  desired  to  be 
kift  alone. 
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If  it  be  asked — had  Clare  and  Willoughby 
enjoyed  the  day  as  much  as  they  had  antici-* 
pated — it  must  be  answered^  that  they  had  not 
been  much  thrown  together,  or  had  any  co»* 
versation  apart  from  the  rest.  They  both  felt, 
when  the  day  was  over,  that  it  had  been  very 
unlike  their  intercourse  at  Glenleven.  They 
had  been  friends  there,  and  now  they  were  in 
a  doubtful  position.  Whatever  might  be  the 
cause  of  the  feeling,  its  effect  was  to  make 
Willoughby  ruminate  half  the  night  away  in 
his  comfortable  chair. 

Theresa's  singing  and  beauty  had  much  ex- 
cited and  interested  his  feelings,  and  awakened 
a  train  of  old  remembrances.  He  compared 
the  faces,  and  what  he  fancied  to  be  characters 
of  the  two  sisters,  with  very  lover-like  impar- 
tiality. He  saw  in  the  one,  feeling — passion — 
sentiment — ^melancholy ;  in  the  other,  truth — 
tenderness — intellect — ^purity,  and  peace.  He 
thought  they  were  fitting  representatives  of  the 
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ideal  spirits  of  their  respective  nations— end 
wlule  the  one  might  well  be  the  idol  of  the 
imagination  of  a  Childe  Harold^  the  other 
was  formed  in  the  image  of  her,  who  dwelt 
in  the  mind  of  a  Milton. 

Oreatneti  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loTeliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelie  placed. 

Willoughby  could  not  help  perceiving  in 
Clare's  demeanour,  signs  of  a  mind  less  firee, 
less  perfectly  dbengaged  than  it  had  been  at 
Glenleven.  She  seemed  often  to  be  pursuing 
her  own  thoughts  rather  than  following  those 
of  others — ^and  how  he  longed  to  know  the 
course  of  those  thoughts  need  scarcely  be 
told. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


"  O  for  lomc  •oul-afl'ecting  (cbemei 
or  rnontl  mmic,  to  unite 

Wanderen,  whoH  portioD  it  the  ftioteit  dreun 
Of  memory  I     O  tbat  the;  might  itoop  to  bear 
CbKiDl,  tnch  precioat  chaiot  of  ught, 
Ai  Iaboai«d  minitreUiei  thrangh  agH  wear ! 
O  for  a  balaDce  fit  the  truth  to  tell 
'   Of  the  UuubttMtial,  pondend  well  I" 

noKDtiroBTH. 


Thb  following  morning,  Willoughby  was  the 
first  in  the  breakfast  room,  and  when  Clare 
came  down,  she  found  him  in  the  conserrBtory, 
which  opened  from  it,  and  to  which  it  waa  her 
habit  to  go,  to  look  at  her  pet  flowers,  while 
breakfiut  and  its  consumers  were  assembling. 
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"  Good,  morning,  Mr,  Willoughby.  1  hope 
they  are  all  well/'  she  said,  looking  round  at 
the  flowers  ;  "  have  you  found  any  patients 
among  them  ?  for  I  always  find  it  best  to  attend 
to  the  first  symptoms  of  illness." 

*^  No ;  they  seem  to  me  all  as  well,  and  as 
happy-looking  as  you  can  desire." 

"  I  am  sure  they  ought  to  be  happy ;  they 
give  nothing  but  pleasure  to  those  that  care 
for  them ;  and  we  cannot  say  that,  of  much 
else  in  the  world." 

"  Have  you  found  out  that  ahready  ?  "  said 
Willoughby. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  have  arrived  at  that  for 
some  time  past.  This  is  a  very  different  scene 
fromGlenleven,isitnotr 

"  Yes,  very  different ;  but  it  is  very  lovely." 

*^  I  heard  from  our  good  friends  of  the 
Manse  the  other  day ;  you  are  specially  inqiur- 
ed  about^  and  some  of  the  poor  people  you 
were  interested  in  are  mentioned.  Poor  Bell ! 
— ^you  know  what  happened  there  ?" 
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"  No;  is  Thomas  Murray  gone  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  saw  him  die.  It  was  a  deeply 
touching  and  elevating  scene !  I  never  can 
forget  it." 

She  then  simply  described  to  him  the  death 
of  poor  Thomas.  He  listened  without  saying 
anything;  but  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance shewed  the  depth  of  his  interest ;  and 
while  he  went  on  pulling  the  withered  leaves 
from  the  geraniums,  she  saw  his  eyes  fill 
with  tears. 

It  was  now  time  to  adjoiu*n  to  breakfast. 
The  family  had  assembled,  and  while  Clare  was 
saying  the  proper  morning  civilities,  she  saw 
Willoughby's  eye  glance  for  a  moment,  upon  a 
thick  frank  placed  before  her  seat  at  the  break- 
fast table ;  for  Gilbert  Hill  was  still  indidged 
in  his  old  and  somewhat  inconvenient  fashion, 
of  distributing  letters,  Uke  plates,  to  each  per- 
son. The  expression  of  Willoughby's  face 
conveyed  much  to  Clare,  and  she  sat  down  to 
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pour  out  the  coffee  in  no  very  enviable  state 
of  mind. 

The  letter  was  from  Arundel; — and  most 
bitterly  did  she  regret  the  weakness^  as  she  now 
thought  it,  which  had  made  it  possible  for  that 
letter,  to  disturb  her  peace  by  being  there  at 
alL    Willoughby,  who  had  intended  to  sit  by 
her,  had  now  moved  away,  and  taken  his  plaoe 
beside  her  cousin.  He  looked  grave,  disturbed, 
disappointed.    She  could  scarcely  account  for 
the  change,  except  in  one  way,  and  that  would 
have  made  her  happy,  if  she  had  not  been  angry 
with  herself.    She  felt  very  uncomfortable,  and 
could  scarcely  keep  up  an  ordinary  conversa- 
tioB  with  young  Bingham,  who  sat  near  hen 
At  length,  break&st  was  over,  and  while  some 
of  the  party  where  reading  newspapers  and 
literary  Gaiettes,  Clare  thought  her  best  mesp 
surenow  was  boldly  to  open  her  iMter  in  eom- 
paay^  that  if  Wmoug|iby  thought  aboutit  ait 
ally  he  rti^  not  suppose  she.had  any  anotwn 
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connected  with  ArundeFB  letters  whicli  ahe 
wished  to  conceal.  Sbe  therefore  advanced  to 
the  fire-place,  read  the  letter  through  wift 
great  deliberation,  and  then  folding  it  up,  pat 
it  very  ingeniously  between  the  blazing  coals, 
which  consumed  it  in  a  moment.  She  was  not 
unobserved  by  WiUougbby.  Miss  Catfs  gos- 
sip, which  had  begun  to  dond  his  reason,  was 
again  dissipated,  and  Clare  felt  that  she  had 
acted  truly  to  her  own  feelings  on  a  subject  on 
which  she  conld  not  speak.  The  letter  she  bad 
destroyed  was  one  which  made  her  more  than 
ever  conscious  of  the  wisdom  of  her  cousin's 
admonition,  and  she  felt  that  the  fire  was  its 
fittest  place,  even  had  Willoughby's  peace  of 
mind  not  been  in  question. 

Soon  afler  break&st,  the  Binghams,  who  ex- 
pected a  iriend,  returned  home,  much  delight- 
ed with  their  visit,  and  the  kindness  they  had 
received.  Willoughby  promised  to  join  them  at 
dinner;  but,  as  he  «ished  to  call  on  Sir  Her^ 
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bert  during  the  morning,  and  to  see  the  grounds 
of  Delmer,  he  had  a  good  excuse  for  prolong- 
ing his  stay  after  the  departure  of  his  friends. 
Mrs.  Bingham  said  kindly  : 

"  We  shall  not  be  offended  if  you  don't  ap- 
pear at  five  o'clock." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Matilda ; 
and  she  whispered  something  in  Willoughby's 
ear ;  he  replied,  smiling  : 

"  You  may  depend  on  my  being  in  time." 

"  Poor  Willoughby,"  said  Mrs.  Bingham  to 
her  daughter  on  her  way  home,  "  I  fear  he  is 
in  great  danger.  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  him 
attached,  if  it  was  likely  to  be  successful ;  but 
I  fear  the  effects  of  a  disappointment  on  a  mind 
of  such  strong  feeling  as  his.  His  mianner 
during  Miss  Catt's  discourse  to  you  first  made 
me  suspect  his  secret." 

''  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of  a  disappoint- 
ment being  in  store  for  him,  mamma,  in  spte 
of  all  Miss  Catt's  assertions.     I  am  much  mis- 
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taken  if  Miss  Loraine  does  not  value  him  as 
he  deserves.  I  told  him,"  she  added,  "  How- 
ard was  to  meet  him  to-day ;  so  he  is  sure  to 
be  in  time." 

For  the  information  of  those  who  care 
about  Miss  Bingham,  if  any'  such  there  be,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  Howard  was  her 
lover,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Willoughby. 
Their  union  was  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining church  preferment,  both  parties  being 
without  fortune. 

Clare,  meanwhile,  had  promised  to  accom- 
pany Willoughby  to  the  Hall.  Lady  Darcy 
was  prevented  going  with  them,  by  a  call  from 
Mrs.  Fenner,  whose  visits  were  always  those 
of  charity  and  usefulness. 

While  Clare  was  putting  on  her  walking 
dress,  her  mind  wandered,  with  some  not  very 
agreeable  sensations,  to  the  intimate  under- 
standing which  seemed  to  exist  between  Miss 
Bingham    and  Mr.  Willoughby.    It  was  noft 

VOL.  II.  B 
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jealousy — for  she  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to 
be  jealous ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  feeling  ap- 
proaching to  mortification — to  womanly  pride 
— to  surprise,  that  Miss  Bingham  could  be  so 
perfectly  at  case  witli  a  person,  whom  she  re- 
garded as  raised  too  much  above  the  ordinary 
standard  of  liumanity  to  be  approached  with 
ease  or  faniilinritv:  and  how  Miss  Bingham, 
pretty  and  ai^rceable  as  she  was,  should  be  so 
very  intimate,  perplexed  Miss  Loraine  not  a  little. 

"  But  they  are  old  friends,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  arrive  at  that  in  time.'^ 

With  tliis  liope  she  went  dowiuand  they  set  off 
together,  while  every  step  they  took  in  the  clear 
air  of  a  bridit  davlate  in  October,a  time  in  which 
autunni  and  winter  meet  each  other— seemed 
insensibly  to  diminish  C'lare*s  imaginations  of  an 
unpleasant  kind ;  so  that,  by  the  time  they  had 
reached  a  very  picturesque  ])art  of  the  grounds, 
she  was  herself  agton,  and  describing  to  her  com- 
panion the  traditionary  lore  connected  with  the 
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old  castle.  This  called  from  him  similar  re- 
cords of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  resid- 
ed, with  scraps  of  the  old  lyric  poetry  of  Wales, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  minstrelsy ; 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  led  to  a  consideration 
of  the  effects  of  music  over  the  imagination, 
in  calling  up  images  of  the  past. 

"  I  think,'^  said  Willoughby,  "  I  never  was 
more  powerfully  under  the  imaginative  in- 
fluence of  sound,  than  last  night.  Lady  Lo- 
raine's  singing,  not  only  transported  me  to  Italy, 
but  almost  restored  to  me  the  feelings  I  experi- 
enced there — the  feelings  of  seventeen — nay, 
it  even  called  up  a  particular  scene — the  very 
lights  and  shades — the  flowers— the  seasons — 
the  scents,  in  vivid  succession  before  my  mind's 
eye." 

"  I  did  not  know,"    said  Clare,   "  that  you 
had  been  much  in  Italy." 

*'  Yes,"    he  said,  smiling,    **  and  in  Greece 
too ;  but  it  seems   such  an  age  since,  that  I 
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have  given  up  speaking,   and  almost  thinkings 
about  it/* 

"  Are  you  so  very  venerable  }**  said  Clare. 

"  Yes/*  he  said,  "  events,  and  perhaps  the 
nature  of  my  mind,  have  made  me  so.  I  got 
through  tlic  usual  school  routine,"  he  con- 
tinued, ^^  rather  earlier  than  usual ;  and,  as  my 
father  did  not  wish  me  to  enter  college  before 
nineteen,  I  was  allowed  to  do  what  had  become, 
during  my  classical  studies,  a  sort  of  passion  of 
my  soul — travel  in  Greece  and  Italy.  1  was 
in  those  days  —  everything,  in  short,  but  a 
sensible  boy,  and  when  I  had  written  an 
essay  on  the  Troyade,  gazed  by  moon- 
light on  Marathon,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  murdered  at  Athens,  I  returned  to  Italy ; 
—but  why  should  I  expect  you  to  be  interested 
in  this  ?" 

^*  Pray  go  on/'  said  Clare,  fearing  that  he 
would  stop,  yet  afraid  to  show  how  much  she 
was  interested. 
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"  I  had,"  he  continued,  "  a  sort  of  home 
feeling  connected  with  Italy,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  sister  of  my  father's  having  taken 
the  veil  in  a  convent  not  very  far  from  Naples. 
My  father  was  the  first  protestant  of  his  family, 
and  this  sister,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  the 
faith  of  her  ancestors,  could  not  endure  to  re- 
main in  England  after  this  change,  and  although 
loving  and  heloved,  in  no  common  degree,  by 
her  relations,  she  left  all  to  follow  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  her  duty." 

**  How  singular  and  interesting  a  story  !— 
Well,  you  saw  her  there  ?" 

**  I  did ;  and  her  character  and  manners 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  then  young 
imagination.  I  cannot  better  describe  her  to  you, 
than  in  comparing  her  to  your  cousin.  In  conside- 
ration of  our  near  relationship,  we  were  allowed 
to  see  each  other  with  more  freedom  than  is 
usual  in  ordinary  cases.  Our  place  of  meeting 
was  generally  in  the  garden  of  the  convent  after 
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sunset  and  our  conversations  were  often  pro- 
longed for  hours  after  the  ^  moon  walked  in  her 
brightness.*  We  used  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
terraces  perfumed  by  the  neigh])ouring  lemon 
and  orange  groves,  she  counselling  me  in  her 
soft  saintly  voice,  on  the  dangers  of  youth,  and 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  I  listening  to 
her  with  the  reverence  and  affection  due  to  so  un- 
earthly a  being,  but  with  the  confidence  of  a  spirit 
that  had  not  then  learned  its  own  weakness." 

^'  Did  she,"  asked  Clare,  "  seem  satisfied 
with  a  convent  life,  or  did  she  regret  the  world 
or  rather  the  friends  she  had  left  ?" 

"  She  never,"  he  replied,  "  admitted  to  me, 
that  she  repented  of  the  step  she  had  taken^ 
and  I  believe  that  her  earthlv  aflFections  were 
so  perfected  by  the  divine  life  within,  that  she 
was  happy ;  but  I  remember  she  confessed  to 
me^  that  she  found  human  nature  the  same 
every  where,  and  that  the  world,  and  its  pas- 
sions, were  to  be  found  as  blightingly  prevalent 
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in  the  cells  of  a  cloister^  as  in  the  precincts  of 
a  court.  She  sometimes  dwelt  with  such  af- 
fectionate remembrance  on  her  youthful  days, 
on  the  virtues  of  her  kindred,  and  her  friends, 
that  I  imagined  she  mourned  for  having 
left  them ;  but  her  heart  was  not  without  an 
object,  for  even  there  she  had  attached  herself 
to  a  little  girl  who  was  placed  at  the  convent, 
for  education,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  point 
to  which  this  long  history  was  only  the  prelude* 
Once  or  twice  that  I  went  to  visit  her  rather 
earlier  than  our  usual  hour  of  meeting,  I  ob- 
served that  a  child  of  uncommon  grace  and 
beauty  was  her  companion.  The  little  girl 
might  be  about  nine  or  ten,  and  seemed  ardently 
attached  to  my  aunt ;  she  was  generally  taken 
away  to  bed  about  the  time  I  went,  but  one 
evening  I  remember  she  was  desired  to  sing 
one  of  the  simple  vesper  hymns  to  the  Virgin ; 
she  accompanied  it  on  a  small  guitar,  and  there 
was  a  sweetness  and  pathos  in  the  tones  of  her 
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young  voice,  which,  together  with  the  scene,  the 
hour,  and  the  simple  devotion  of  the  hymn, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  feeUngs.  I 
almost  regretted  that  I  could  not  spend  my 
days  in  the  imaginative  faith  of  my  fathers,  and 
forgot  for  the  moment,  that  what  I  enjoyed  so 
greatly,  was  the  gift  of  the  climate,  not  the 
result  of  the  creed/' 

"  Did  you  hear,"  said  Clare,  "  the  name  of 
the  Uttle  girl  ?'' 

"  No,  I  was  recalled  suddenly  to  Paris,  and 
I  did  not  learn  her  name  or  her  history ;  but  I 
perfectly  remember  that  her  christian  name 
was  Theresa." 

^^  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,'*  said  Clare. 

'^  Yes,  and  a  number  of  trivial  circumstances 
crowded  on  my  recollection  last  night  when  I 
heard  those  delicious  sounds,  which  I  thought 
buried  for  ever  in  the  oblivious  past.  My  dear 
saintly  aunt!  that  child  contributed  so  much  to 
her   happiness  that    I  have  often  longed  to 
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know  her  fate  in  this  world  of  chances.  I  have 
often  felt  anxious  to  trace  whether  a  cloister  or 
a  court,  or  the  grave,  possess  the  graces  I  saw 
in  their  infancy.  The  thought  has  passed 
through  my  mind — is  it  possible  that  your 
Theresa,  and  my  Theresa,  should  be  the 
same  ?" 

"  It    does  not   seem    impossible,"    replied 
Clare  thoughtfully ;  **  you  have  excited  my  in- 
terest   to    the    greatest  possible    degree;    yet 
strange  as  it  may  seem  I  can  throw  no  light  on 
the  subject,  for  Theresa  avoids  all  allusion  to 
her  past  life.    We  hope  in  time  to  learn  some- 
thing, but  I  should  fear  it  has  been  unhappy, 
and  sad,  from  her  reserve  on  the  subject.  But 
your  aunt — I  should  like  to  hear  more  of  her." 
"  I  promised,*'  he  replied,  "  to  return  to  see 
her  in  the  days  of  manhood ;  but  five  years  had 
scarcely  passed  after  our  meeting,  when  she  was 
at  rest  for  ever, — and  I — " 

He  stopped  and  appeared  affected  by  thoughts 

E  3 
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of  a  painful  nature.  They  walked  in  silence 
the  short  distance  that  remained,  when  Clare, 
desiring  the  servant  to  slicw  him  the  way  to 
the  library,  went  licrself  to  pay  a  duty  vi- 
sit to  Mrs.  Winifred,  in  tlie  liope  of  com- 
posing her  own  thoughts  amidst  the  habitual 
tempest  of  the  old  hidy's  apartment — an  Irish 
way  certainly  of  becoming  calm,  but  not  the 
less  true  on  tliat  account,  altliough  it  might 
take  more  time  to  explain  the  reason,  than  the 
subject  is  deserving  of. 

When  she  escaped  from  the  hurricane  she 
had  herself  contributed  to  raise,  she  went  to 
the  library,  where  she  found  luncheon  on  the 
table.  Theresa,  at  her  embroidery  frame,  and 
Herbert  and  Willoughby  conversing  on  some 
point  of  public  interest  widi  mutual  pleasure 
apparent  in  tlieir  manner  to  each  other.  Clare 
listened  with  delight,  while  she  appeared  to 
watch  Theresa's  embroidery;  she  thought  Her- 
bert spoke  well, — ^very  well, — but  Willoughby 
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seemed  to  her  to  embody  the  most  convincing 
ailments,  in  the  best  possible  words. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  SMd  at  length,  looking  up 
at  the  time  piece,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  I  mast 
cut  short  our  discussion  for  my  hour  has  come. 
Another  time  I  hope  we  may  renew  it." 

"  I  will  walk  with  you  now,"  said  Herbert, 
"  and  as  I  menn  to  persuade  Lady  Darcy  to  re- 
turn with  me,  you  may  compose  yourself  here 
for  the  day,  Clare ;  but,  before  we  go,  let  us  fix 
that  Mr.  Willoughby  spends  next  week  here." 

Theresa  said,  and  looked,  all  that  was  right. 
Willoughby  accepted  the  invitation,  and  he  and 
Herbert  walked  off  together. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"  Betler  I  were  diltruct. 
So  should  my  thonghis  be  severed  /roni  my  griefi 
And  woes  by  strong  ioiaginalion  lose 
Tbe  knowledge  or  themaclvet." 


When  Clare  a»d  Theresa  were  left  together, 
the  fonner  was  strongly  tempted  to  approach 
the  subject  of  her  conversation  with  Wil- 
loughby ;  but  that  singular  mental,  rather  than 
moral  impossibility,  which  all  must  have  felt 
who  have  lived  with  a  reserved  person,  in 
coming  upon  a  subject  on  which  they  resolve 
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not  to  be  communicative,  restrained  her,  and 
she  remained  silent;  she  was  therefore  the 
more  surprised  when  Theresa  sud : — 

"  Clare,  is  Mr.  Willoughby  of  your  church 
or  mine  ?" 

"  He  is  a  protestant,  but  some  of  his  family 
were  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  told  me  that 
his  aunt  was  so." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Theresa,  with  more  anima- 
tion and  pleasure  in  her  countenance  than 
Clare  had  ever  seen  before — "  then  it  is  not 
impossible." 

"  What,  dear  Theresa  ?" 

"  That  I  may  have  known,  that  I  may  have 
loved  hia  aunt.  Oh  Clare  !"  she  smd, "  you  have 
never  known  what  it  was  to  be  a  desolate  child, 
— to  be  uncared  for, — unpitied, — ^Unprayed  for, 
—to  be  sent  among  cold  hearts,  and  to  find 
there,  a  mother,  a  guide,  a  sunt, — all  this  I 
found  in  sister  Francesca ;  I  loved  her,  ah  how 
mucli ! — and  I  lost  her." 
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**  My  dear  Theresa,"  said  Clare,  taking  her 
hand  affectionately  and  feehng  at  that  moment 
that  she  loved  her  witli  all  her  heart,  "  it  was 
indeed  a  sorrow ;  I  can  feel  for  you,  for  I  also 
found  sucli  a  friend  when  I  was  deprived  of  my 
mother ;  but  she  you  mourned  has  gone  to  her 
reward,  and  you,  I  trust  can  never  feel  desolate 
again." 

This  expression  of  sympatliy,  instead  of  call- 
ing out  more  of  Thercsa\s  confidence,  appeared 
to  have  a  different  effect.  It  seemed  to  remind 
her  that  she  had  gone  too  far.  A  sort  of  shud- 
der seemed  to  pass  over  her  frame,  and  she 
returned  to  her  usually  reserved  demeanour  ; 
then  taking  Clare's  hand  in  hers,  as  if  she 
would  have  said — "Do  not  think  me  unkind  to 
you, " — she  rose,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  when  she  said  : 

"  Will  you  obUge  me  by  not  alluding  to  what 
has  passed  between  us,  to  any  one  ?'' 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clare,  "  if  you  desire  that 
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it  should  be  so,  dear  Theresa ;  but  would  it  not 
be  a  comfort  to  you  to  speak  to  Mr.  Willough- 
by  on  the  subject.  He  loved  his  aunt  most 
truly,  and  your  singing  last  night  recalled  to 
his  recollection  some  circumstances  connected 
with  his  visit  to  Italy,  and  to  the  convent  where 
she  lived." 

"  Did  it,  indeed  ?"  said  Theresa  mournfully. 
"  My  unfortunate  voice !" 

"  Will  you  not  speak  to  him,  Theresa,  or 
allow  me  to  say  to  him,  that  you  are  the  little 
girl  he  admired  so  mucli  singing  a  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  ?  It  would  give  him  pleasure  to  know 
it,  and  it  can  give  no  pain  to  you/* 

"  No — ^not  yet — not  yet,"  she  said,  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  and  left  the  room. 

"  How  strange ! "  exclaimed  Clare  to  her- 
self, as  she  sank   into  a  large  chair,   and  one 

« 

thought  after  another  passed  in  quick  succes- 
sion through  her  mind.  "  What  can  it  mean  ? 
Her  unusual  openness — ^her  impassioned  man- 
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ner — ^her  emotion  of  pleasure  at  first— then  al- 
most of  anguish — ^her  sudden  relapse  into  re- 
serve and  silence — ^her  prohibition  to  mention 
it  to  any  one  ! — what  could  it  mean  ?  The  first 
grief— the  first  closing  of  the  grave  on  what  we 
love,  is  indeed  a  stunning  and  agonizing  blow ; 
but  still  it  was  not  enough  to  account  for  The- 
resa's settled  melancholy — for  her  almost  cri- 

« 

minal  forgetfuhiess  of  lier  present  blessings. 

Clare  was  still  lost  in  reveries  of  this  nature, 
when  Herbert  and  Lady  Darcy  entered  the 
room. 

**  Well,  Clare,'^  said  Herbert,  "you  are 
sitting  Uke  our  ancestor,  the  judge,  who  was 
never  seen  to  laugli  in  his  life.  What  has  hap- 
pened }" 

"  Nothing,'*  said  Clare,  attempting  to  rally, 
'^  except  indeed,  that  I  had  a  most  stormy  en- 
counter with  Mrs.  Winifred  to-day,  who,  if 
Miss  Catt's  visits  are  not  prohibited,  will  soon 
die  of  righteous  indignation  against  us    all. 
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Even  you,  my  dear  coz^  are  out  of  favour  to- 
day. You  must  go  and  put  her  right  again, 
for  I  increased  the  storm." 

"  Poor  old  lady/'  said  Herbert,  "  I  abstain 
from  seeing  her  on  principle.  But  I  want  your 
advice  concerning  another  strange  personage 
appertaining  to  us,  from  whom  I  heard  this 
morning.  Clare,  do  read  this  letter  aloud,  and 
be  as  grave  as  you  can.  It  is,''  he  said,  to 
Lady  Darcy,  ^^  from  our  unfortunate  aunt, 
Mrs.  Errington." 

"  My  beloved  Nephew, 
"  How  sweet,  yet  mournful  to  the  soul  are 
the  reminiscences  of  the  past,  I  feel  but 
too  forcibly  as  I  trace  the  words  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  epistle ;  and  I,  who  have 
been,  and  still  am,  the  victim  of  a  too  sensitive 
heart,  and  feelings  too  finely  strung  for  ordi- 
nary mortals  to  understand,  can  with  difficulty 
find  words  to  express   in  adequate  language  all 
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the  billows  and  quicksands^  of  recollection 
which  rush  over  my  heart  in  addressing  the  son 
of  my  idoUzed  sister." 

"  It  should  be  recollected,'^  said  Herbert, 
**  that  this  idolized  sister  was  entirely  forgotten 
while  she  lived  ;  but  pray  go  on." 

"  I  now  cling  to  all  that  remains  of  her  with 
a  devotion  which  few  can  comprehend,  save 
those  whose  sensitive  feelings  vibrate  to  my 
own  lacerated  bosom.  I  lonjj  to  throw  mvself 
on  your  neck,  and  to  pour  out  the  sorrows  and 
the  wrongs  of  an  injured  woman.  I  long  to 
clasp  in  my  arms  the  fair  partner  of  your  affec- 
tions, and  to  find,  in  your  domestic  feli- 
city, a  solace  and  a  balm  for  my  own  deso- 
lated heart.  Your  sister — the  echo  of  whose 
mental^  intellectual,  and  corporeal  attractions 
have  frequently  reached  my  delighted  ears — 
how  ardently  do  I  long  to  behold  her  once 
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more,  and  to  trace  in  her  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten lineaments  of  my  beloved  Maria. 

"  I  am  now  at  Cheltenham,  endeavouring 
to  gain  from  its  heahng  springs  the  health  of 
which  I  have  been  deprived  by  my  too  acute 
sensibilities ;  but  I  feel  that  my  best  consola- 
tions are  to  be  hoped  in  pouring  out  my  griefs 
to  ray  beloved  nephew. 

*^  I  propose  to  become  your  guest  next 
month,  as  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  doubt  that 
you  will  rejoice  with  a  chord  responsive  to  my 
own  at  the  renewal  of  our  intercourse,  and  that 
I  shall  be  received  as  the  representative  of  an 
angelic  sister  too  early  called  to  that  ^  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns.^  I  shall  be 
accompanied  by  my  travelling  physician,  Dr. 
Bugg,  and  my  friend.  Miss  Bird,  whose  aflFec- 
tionate  solicitude  enables  me  to  support  the 
misfortunes  of  my  fate  with  fortitude.  Dr. 
Bu2fgs'  society  you  will,  I  am  certain,  find  an 
acquisition  of  no  ordinary  nature.      He  is  both 
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a  poet  and  a  philosopher.  He  is  transcendental 
in  his  views  on  all  subjects,  and  ought  to  desert 
the  offices  of  hygeia  for  the  temple  of  the 
Muses ;  but  his  disinterested  regard  for  me  in- 
duces him  to  sacrifice  his  own  brilliant  career  at 
the  shrine  of  friendship.  And  now,  my  beloved 
nephew,  adieu !  I  shall  await  your  reply  with 
a  yet  confiding  heart. 

'*  I  am,  your  unfortunate, 

But  ever-devoted  aunt, 
AxNA  Matilda  Errington.'' 

When  Clare  came  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
effusion,  evidently  the  essence  of  the  Minerva 
Press,  she  covered  her  face,  and  said : 

*'  Oh,  Herbert,  I  can't  laugh  at  this ;  it  is 
too  shocking.     What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  ** 

"  We  all  understand,^'  said  Herbert,  "  what 
kind  of  person  she  is ;  and  I  am  doubtful  what 
I  ought  to  do.  I  don't  like  to  treat  with  cold- 
ness so  near  a  relation  of  my  mother;   and 
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yet  I  am  sure  our  intercourse  can  only  lead  to 
pain.  You  must  decide/^  he  said,  turning  to 
Lady  Darcy. 

"  I  think/'  she  replied,  "  you  cannot  avoid 
accepting  her  visit.  If  she  is  really  as  unhappy 
as  she  announces,  she  has  the  claim  of  com- 
passion ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  letter  is  not  a 
lady's  composition." 

"  I  disclaim  its  being  a  gentleman's,"  said 
Herbert,  laughing, "  perhaps  it  is  the  Sugg's.'' 

"  Or  the  Bird's,"  said  Clare ;  "  for  the  sen- 
tence about  her  is  so  modest " 

"  Well,  you  must  assist  me,  Clare,  to  con- 
struct a  letter ;  for  I  am  not  expert  enough,  at 
fudge  of  this  fashion.  What  shall  we  say  ?— 
what  temples  and  shrines,  wounds  and  lacera- 
tions shall  we  speak  of?  Come,  it  must  be 
done  at  once,  in  my  own  way,  or  not  at  all," 
and  taking  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  wrote  : 
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"  My  dear  Aunt, 
"  I  delay  not  a  post  in  assuring  you.  that 
any  relation  of  my  dear  mother's  ^nll  be  a  wel- 
come guest  under  my  roof,  and  that  we  shall 
be  most  happy  to  receive  you  at  the  time  you 
propose. 

"  Sincerely  vours, 

"II.  Lorain E.'' 


"  The  difference  of  style  between  the  aunt 
and  nephew  is  most  striking,"  said  Clare. 
This  will  hardly  do.  Nothing  said  about  the 
friend  and  physician  ;  pray  let  me  add  a  post- 
cript." 

"  Not  a  word,*'  said  Herbert,  as  he  sealed 
and  put  the  letter  aside  for  tlie  post.  "  The  Bird 
and  the  Bugg  arc  sure  to  come,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken." 

In  consideration  of  Mrs.  Errington's  near  re- 
lationship to  our  heroine,  a  few  words  of  other 
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evidence  than  her  own  should  be  bestowed 
upon  her  before  she  herself  appears ;  as  peojde 
of  acute  sensibilities  are  generally  too  modest 
to  do  themselves  justice  in  society. 

The    unfortunate   Anna   Matilda    was    the 
younger  sister  of    Mrs.  Loraine,  very  pretty, 
very  frivolous,  very  false,  and  very  indolent; 
in  short,  as  nearly  without  any  redeeming  qua- 
lities as  a  pretty  woman  can  be.      Her  sister 
having  married  the    son  of  a  baronet,  she  di- 
rected all  the  energies  of  her  mind  to  marry 
the  son  of  a  peer.     She  became  an  attcLch^e  ^ 
a  lady  of  rank,  and  after  what  was  called  a 
disinterested  attachment  between  them  of  some 
years  standing,    the   lady  died,  leaving  her  a 
considerable    fortune   at     her    own    disposal, 
coupled  however  with  this  condition,  that  she 
should   marry,   without   delay,  her   ladyship's 
youngest  son,  the  Honourable  William  Erring- 
ton. 
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How  delightful !— all  her  wishes  accom- 
plished at  once  ! — ^fortune,  rank,  matrimony — 
so  it  would  appear.  But  Anna  Matilda  had 
been  long  enough  behind  the  scenes  to  be 
aware  that  her  destined  partner  was  only  re- 
moved from  being  a  harmless  idiot  by  one  dis- 
tinction— that  of  being  a  confirmed  sot.  Still, 
to  sacrifice  fortune,  condition,  and  matronly 
honours  for  this  small  imi)ediment,  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 

She  married,  and  being  a  j>erson  of  acute 
pgrceptions  where  her  own  interests  were  con- 
cerned, she  soon  found  it  possible  to  dispose  of 
her  honourable  spouse  for  a  hundred  a  year, 
sending  him  to  a  picturesque  retirement,  while 
she  and  her  sensibilities,  expatiated  at  the  dif- 
ferent watering  places  till  the  London  season 
commenced.  She  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  reputation  for  being  a  charming  woman — 
very  unfortunate,  to  be  sure,  in  a  bad  husband^ 
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but  most  exemplary  in  her  own  conduct,  and 
^^  highly  intellectual !"  How  discriminat- 
ing'^ how  valuable  are  the  praises  of  the 
world ! 
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CHAPTER     VIL 


•*  And  what  for  this  frail  world  were  all 

That  mortals  do  or  suffer. 
Did  no  responsive  harp,  no  pen 

Memorial  tribute  offer  ? 
Yeay  what  were  mighty  Nature's  self. 

Her  features  could  they  win  us 
Unhelped  by  the  poetic  voice 

That  hourly  speaks  within  ub  ?*' 

WORDSWORTH. 

It  was  with  a  pleasure,  the  extent  of  which 
she  scarcely  ventured  to  acknowledge  to  her- 
self, that  Clare  observed  the  degree  of  intimacy 
and  confidence  established  between  her  brother 
and  Willoughby.  Herbert  consulted  him  on 
many  subjects  of  both  public  and  privata  in- 
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terest,  with  perfect  frankness,  and  Willoughby 
gave  his  time  and  judgment  with  a  zeal  and 
pleasure  which  might  not  be  altogether  disin- 
terested, but  which  were  very  sincere.  He  felt 
grateful  to  Herbert  for  giving  him  the  pretence 
of  being  useful  to  him  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tion, and  by  thus  prolonging  his  visit  at  Del- 
mer,  of  enjoying  an  intercourse  which  it  became 
every  day  more  difficult  to  renoimce. 

Thus,  day  after  day  passed  on,  and  he  was 
too  happy  in  the  present,  to  think  of  anything 
but  the  morrow.  He  sometimes  felt,  and  this 
feeling  delayed  the  disclosure  of  his  love,  that 
his  fortune  was  too  small,  and  the  burthens  on 
his  estate,  left  by  his  father,  too  considerable  to 
allow  him  to  place  Clare  in  the  condition  she 
deserved ; — ^but  then,  in  answer  to  this,  hope 
whispered  to  him,  that  if  she  loved  him,  it  was 
not  for  his  broad  lands,  and  he  was  happy. 
Theresa  appeared  to  have  a  quiet  satisfaction 
in  his  society,  although  she  never  again  alluded 
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to  what  had  passed  between  Clare  and  herself  on 
the  discovery  of  her  early  intimacy  with  his  aunt; 
and  Clare,  desirous  as  she  was  to  tell  Willough- 
by  that  his  conjecture  was  correct  with  regard 
to  the  identity  of  the  little  girl  in  the  convent 
garden,  and  the  living  Theresa  before  them,  felt 
bound,  l)y  her  sister's  request,  to  avoid  the  sub- 
ject. The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  made 
her  however  observe  Theresa's  demeanour  with 
greater  watchfulness;  and  many  little  traits 
which  escaped  the  observation  of  the  rest,  did 
not  pass  unheeded  by  her,  and  would  probably 
have  made  a  still  stronger  impression,  had  not 
her  own  affairs  at  this  time,  occupied  the  great- 
est portion  of  her  speculative,  as  well  aa  per- 
ceptive faculties. 

It  happened  one  evening,  about  thin  time, 
when  the  Hall  and  Cottage  inmates  were  aa^ 
sembled  as  usual,  that  the  conversation  turned 
on  examples  of  elevated  virtue,  and  Herbert 
called  upon  the  party  to  name  thoae  penooifi.* 
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cations  of  excdilenoe,  real  or  fictitious,  which 
had  exercised  most  power  over  the  minds  of 
the  assembled  group." 

^*  I  am  sure/'  he  said,  "  you  will  aU  agree 
that  ^  la  dame  de  mes  pensiea '  is  most  unex* 
ceptionable,  and  she  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
real  personage,  although  best  known  to  us  bjr 
her  fictitious  name ;  I  mean  *  Jeanie  Deans/ — 
Young  Stuart,  who  read  the  book  to  me  with 
true  spirit,  aaid,  his  sister  woidd  have  acted  as 
she  did  in  the  same  circumstances.  Now, 
Willoughby,  let  us  have  your  lady  or  ladies." 

*'  If  you  allow  of  two,"  Willoughby  said, ''  I 
think  mine  must  be  Madame  Roland  and  Mrs. 
Unwin— one  the  heroine  of  my  youth,  the  otiier 
of  my  age.  You  may  laugh,  but  I  can  defend 
my  choice.  Lady  Darcy,  we  call  upon  you  for 
your  heroes." 

"  I  am  disposed  to  bear  you  company,"  she 
said  smiling,  '^  and  take  Cowper  and  La  Fayette. 
Now,  Theresa,  it  is  your  turn," 
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Theresa  shook  her  head,  and  saying,  *^  Clare, 
yon  must  speak  for  me,"  she  went  on  with  her 
embroidery. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Clare,  "  I  am  not  so 
moderate  as  any  one  of  you ;  but  am  like  a 
child  when  asked  who  it  likes  best.  How  many 
may  I  have  ? 

"  Not  more  than  three,"  said  Herbert. 

"  Only  three — and  one  for  Theresa,  as  she 
has  deputed  me  to  choose.  I  say,  in  her  name, 
Max  Piccolomini ;  and  in  my  own,  at  the  risk 
of  being  thought  even  more  wild  than  Mr. 
Willoughby — ^Don  Quixote,  John  Howard,  and 
Hamlet." 

Clare's  trio  were  received  witli  some  merri- 
ment, and  Willoughby  said  : 

^*  As  illustrations,  I  suppose  you  mean^  of 
the  purest  heroism,  the  truest  philanthropy, 
and  the  highest  intellect." 

<<  Exactly,"  said  Clare,  blushing.  ''  Thank 
you  for  helping  me  out  with  my  meaning ;  how 
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do  you  justify  your  own  choice,  of  two  such 
very  opposite  ladies  ?  I  conclude  that  you  ad- 
mire the  one  for  her  talents,  and  the  other  for 
her  patient  friendship  f" 

"  Yea,  and  I  love  both  for  that  self-de- 
votion to  what  they  felt  to  be  right,  for  that 
steadfastness  of  virtue,  which  enabled  them 
to  act  and  suffer  up  to  their  own  {sinci- 
plea.  Mrs.  Unwin  seems  to  me  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  enduring  friendship,  and  Ma^ 
dame  Roland  adll  rises  amid  those  fearftil  days, 
as  the  one  unsullied  landmark  of  the  cause  she 
could  not  save." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Darcy,  "  she  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  marvellous  creature.  In  her 
country,  and  age,  to  be  so  faultless  a  wife,  so 
tender  a  mother,  so  warm  a  friend,  and  if  I  re- 
collect right,  so  dutifiil  a  daughter  to  a  &ther 
she  could  not  respect — all  this,  apart  firom  her 
great  ability,  makes  her  character  truly  worthy 
of  admiration." 
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'^  I  am  delighted  to  have  you  on  my  aide," 
said  Willoughby^  ^'  because  it  convinces  me  I 
am  right.  She  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
what  human  philosophy,  enriched  by  the  affec- 
tions of  woman,  can  accomplish.  Mrs.  Unwin's 
philosophy  was  divine — the  highest  and  the 
holiest,  and  one  cannot  but  feel,  that  so  fiur  as 
action  is  concerned,  there  might  be  many  more 
Madame  Rolands,  than  Mrs.  Unwins ;  but  in 
both,  there  was  that  preferring  of  others  to 
themselves,  which  is  of  all  qualities  of  our  na- 
ture the  most  approaching  to  the  divine." 

"  And  which,"  said  Herbert,  "  my  heroine 
possessed  in  perfection,  with,  at  the  same  time, 
the  strictest  sense  of  truth,  and  justice.  Many 
people  can  make  great  sacrifices  for  those  they 
love,  but  few  have  the  moral  courage  to  love 
truth  better  than  the  object  of  their  affection." 

As  Herbert  said  this,  he  rose  and  approach- 
ed the  fire.  Lady  Darcy  and  Willoughby 
turned  towards  him,  but  Clare's  attention  was 
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arrested  bjr  Theresa's  appearance,  whicli  betok- 
ened strong  internal  agitation  produced  by 
what  Herbert  was  saying.  A  convulsive  move- 
ment seemed  to  pass  over  her  frame  ;  but  like 
a  person  long  accustomed  to  conceal  some  se- 
cret grief,  she  succeeded  in  overcoming  this 
emotion,  and  Clare,  resolving  to  take  no  notice 
of  it,  gave  her  attention  to  the  conversation. 

*'  I  think,"  said  Willoughby,  addressing 
Herbert,  "  Thekla  must  be  a  great  favourite 
of  yours.  She  preferred  the  honour  of  her 
lover  to  his  safety  and  his  presence." 

"  Yes,"  said  Herbert,  "  it  is  a  noble  con- 
ception." 

"  A  perfect  one,  I  think,"  said  Clare ;  "  we 
owe  Schiller  much." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Wil- 
loughby, turning  to  Clare,  and  speaking  to  her 
in  a  more  '  aside '  voice.  "  You  think  it  then 
quite  in  nature — not  too  much — not  too  exag- 
gerated a  picture  of  affection ;  of — " 
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'^  No,  I  think  the  character  of  Max  makes 
it  impossible  that  it  should  be  less.  It  is  in  the 
union  of  two  such  minds  that  Schiller  seems  to 
me  so  peculiarly  fortunate.  Even  Shakspeare, 
with  all  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  our  hearts 
does  not  so  completely  embody  what  ought 
to  be  our  feelings,  as  Schiller  in  the  character 
of  Thekla  ;  perhaps  it  is/'  she  added  in  a  low 
voice,  "  because  he  has  not  drawn  so  noble  a 
being  as  Max.*' 

"  I  think,'*  said  Willoughby,  "  Max  is  your 
own  hero,  quite  as  much  as  Lady  Loraine's." 

"  Yes,"  said  Clare,  looking  intently  at  the 
pattern  of  the  worsted  work  in  which  she  was 
engaged.  "  We  were  reading  Wallenstein  toge- 
ther the  other  day,  and  we  agreed  very  well 
about  it.  She  thought  Max  and  Herbert  were 
very  like  each  other, — and  that  is  always  a 
good  test,  is  it  not  ?" 

There  was  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  ^^  she 
thought,"  which  made  Willoughby  rejoice,  bat 
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he  added  with  sincerity,  "  I  think  she  is  right 
—there  is  a  great  resemblance.  I  could  find 
one  also  for  Thekla ;  can  you  guess  who  it  is  I" 

"  I  have  lost  a  most  essential  colour  for  the 
completion  of  this  butterfly,"  said  Clare,  look- 
ing anxiously  into  her  basket,  "  I  wish  you 
could  assist  me  to  find  it — it  is  very  provok- 
ing." 

The  carriage  was  here  announced,  and  both 
Thekla  and  the  butterfly  were  left  in  a  very 
dubious  condition. 


C  II  Al'TE, 


Beyond  all  limit  ot  til  «)■ 
Do  love,  priu,  hoDour  y< 


To  weep  Bt  wbu  I  un  glad 

Early  in  November  the 
tion  of  Parliament  took  pi 
waa  immediately  involved  ir 
and  bustle  of  a  county  electi 
ing,  bowing,  smiling,  and  sp 
]}enod.  Ailer  a  keen  contes 
ful,  and  was  borne  home  in  t 
lar  member  for  the  county.   H 
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vigour  which  marked  his  character ;  and  it  was 
evident  that,  although  so  long  absent  from  his 
country,  he  was  perfectly  informed  concerning 
her  history,  and  equaUy  free  from  the  party 
spirit,  which  disgraces  alike  the  man  of  the 
people,  and  the  man  of  the  aristocracy.  His 
conduct,  during  the  election,  gained  him  a  high 
place  among  his  equals  in  the  county,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question ;  and  he  seemed  at  that 
moment  possessed  of  all  that  the  world  can 
bestow,  and  more,  much  more  than  it  can 
give : — that  moral  influence,  which  a  strong 
mind  and  a  strong  integrity  are  sure  to  exer- 
cise over  the  minds  of  others. 

During  this  time  of  excitement  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  ladies  of  the  family  performed 
the  usual  part  expected  from  them  on  such 
occasions.  Theresa  seemed,  by  a  great  effort, 
to  conquer  her  disUke  to  society,  and  she  was 
guided,  and  assisted,  through  the  duties  of  -a 
hostess,  by  the  admirable  tact  of  Lady  Darcy. 
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Her  silence  and  diffidence  were  attributed  to 
her  foreign  birth  and  her  ignorance  of  the 
English  language;  for  which  misfortune,  no 
neighbourhood  could  have  a  more  profound 
compassion,  while  at  the  same  time  her  appear* 
ance  excited  universal  admiration,  and  the 
splendid  hospitalities  of  Delmer  were  the 
theme  of  every  tongue. 

Anything  which  gives  a  little  shake  or  mo- 
tion to  the  usually  standing  pool  of  English 
country  society,  is  apt  to  put  the  old  Squire- 
archy in  good  humour  for  the  time  being ;  and 
to  see  and  talk  of  the  Italian  bride,  and  decide 
that  she  had  no  French  airs,  was  a  fruitful 
topic  for  the  older  squires,  while  their  sons, 
who  had  breathed  the  air  of  Italy  more  re- 
cently, pronounced  that  she  was  a  Dama  of 
the  highest  order,  and  lectured  their  sisters  on 
their  rude  English  health  and  ruddy  complex- 
ions. 

The  family   of  a  Sir  William    Mortimer, 
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a  neighbouring  Baronet  of  pedigree  as  ancient, 
but  fortune  much  smaller  than  the  Loraines, 
were  at  this  time  thrown  into  considerable  ex- 
citation by  the  oflfer  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Arun- 
del ;  an  honour  to  which  they  had  frequently 
aspired  indeed^  but  with  small  hopes  of 
success.  The  eldest  son  had  been  patronised 
by  Arundel  in  town,  and  looked  up  to  him  as 
the  pattern  of  all  he  thought  most  desirable 
in  life,  as  being  an  exclusive  of  the  highest 
class — a  man  of  esprit^^of  gallantry — and  of 
very  large  fortune. 

Sir  WiUiam  Mortimer  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  country  gentleman,  but  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  a  large  family — what  was 
called  a  fine  family ;  but  more  than  all  a  yawn- 
ing family.  It  consisted  of  four  daughters, 
whom  no  one  could  blame,  and  few,  perhaps, 
could  praise;  and  four  sons,  who  seemed  ta 
think  themselves  bom  into  this  world  to  yawn 
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and,    by  a  necessary  consequence,   to   make 
others  commit  the  same  sin  against  society  and 
good   breeding.     Having  a  tender  conscience 
on  such  points,   we  remember  the  agony  we 
endured  at  seventeen  on  being  detected  in  a 
yawn   in   presence  of  a  distinguished  literary 
character.      The  sensibilities    of   the    Morti- 
mers not  being  so  acute,  they  liad  no  com- 
punctious visitings,  and,  in  spite  of  their  good 
old    father's    remonstrances,    delivered    every 
night  before  retiring  to  rest,  on  the  iniquity  of 
yawning,  it  continued  to  pervade  the  family  as 
much  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  awful  con- 
sequences in  their  own  circle,  for  it  was  said 
that  Lady  Mortimer  actually  died  of  a  yawn  on 
a  wet  day  in  December. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Arundel  had 
too  much  knowledge  of  the  world  to  enter 
this  yawning  gulph  without  due  fonsidera- 
tion,    and  for    purposes   of  his   own    amuse- 
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ment.  It  was  not^  indeed^  altogether  the 
violence  of  his  love  for  Clare  which  led  him  to 
take  this  step^  for  such  love  as  his  is  apt  to  be 
extinguished  by  pique;  but  it  was  a  mingled 
feeling  of  idleness,  vexation,  and  curiosity 
which  made  him  desirous  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delmer,  and  as  he  had  frequently 
been  invited  to  several  houses  in  the  county, 
he  fixed  upon  the  one  nearest  the  scene,  and 
the  one  which  he  was  sure  would  require  the 
least  exertion  of  mind  or  manners  on  his  part, 
to  conceal  the  real  motives  of  his  visit. 

It  happened  that  the  day  Arundel  arrived  at 
Clare  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Mortimers,  was 
the  one  before  that  fixed  for  a  ball  at  Delmer 
which  was  to  be  the  winding-up  of  the  election 
festivities,  and  many  were  the  secret  and  avow- 
ed congratulations  among  the  yawning  family, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  take  so  mighty  an 
addition  as  the  Mr.  Arundel  to  the  scene  of 
expected  enjoyment. 
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A  note  was  despatched^  from  Mr  .Mortimer 
to  Sir  Herbert^  requesting  permission  to 
bring  his  friend ;  for  Arundel  felt,  that  cir- 
cumstanced as  he  was  with  regard  to  Clare, 
such  a  step  was  desirable.  Mr.  Mortimer's 
note  arrived  while  the  Delmer  party  were  at 
luncheon.  Besides  Willoughby,  Clare,  and 
Lady  Darcy,  there  were  two  Indian  friends  of 
Herbert  who  had  arrived  the  day  before. 
Herbert  read,  and  answered  the  note^  and  then 
mentioned  its  contents  to  the  party,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  many  blushes  he  was  to  call 
up  by  the  announcement.  Clare  coloured, 
Willoughby  looked  very  grave,  and  even  Lady 
Darcy  was  visibly  disconcerted. 

"  What  kind  of  person  is  Mr.  Arundel  r '' 
said  Herbert,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at 
the  other ;  ^^  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  asked 
you  before  I  answered  the  note,  but  I  did  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  I  knew  he  was  my 
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cousin's  cousin^  as  they  would  reason  in  the 
Highlands. — Clare,  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

"  Nothmg/'  said  Clare,  "  nothing  at  aU  P* 

"  Well,  Lady  Darcy,  you,  I  am  sure,  will 
tell  me " 

"  Nothing  also,"  she  said  smiling. 

"  Willoughby,  my  last  hope  is  from  you — 
you  are  a  friend  of  his." 

"  Nothing  V^  said  Willoughby,  rising  and 
beginning  to  talk  about  the  decorations  for  the 
evening,  but  with  the  look  of  a  person  whose 
thoughts  were  not  in  accordance  with  his  sub- 
ject. 

*^  Well,  Mr.  Arundel  must  at  least  be  a  very 
harmless  gentleman.  There  are  few  persons 
who  could  have  nothing  said  against  them  by 
three  able  judges  of  character.  It  gives  me  a 
curiosity  to  see  him  which  I  had  not  before 
entertained.  How  many  hours  is  it  before 
it  can  be  gratified  ? — some  five  or  six,  I  fear." 
And  proposing  to  his  Indian  firiends  to  take 
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a  walk  till  dinner-time,  they  set  off,  leaving 
Lady  Darcy  and  Theresa  in  conversation  in  the 
recess  formed  by  one  oriel  window ;  and  Wil- 
loughby  and  Clare  in  silence,  in  the  other. 

Clare  had  opened  a  book,  her  eyes  were  upon 
it,  but  her  mind  was  far  away,  wishing  that  she 
could  convey  to  Willoughby  that  ArundePs  com- 
ing was  of  no  interest  to  her ;  for  she  feared  that 
the  fooUsh  gossip  of  Delmer,  which  had  reach- 
ed her  ears  through  Mrs.  Winifred,  might  also 
have  reached  his;  and  that  Arundel's  arrival 
in  the  neighbourhood  might  give  it  a  colouring 
of  truth.  Willoughby  meanwhile,  although 
conscious  of  right  on  his  side,  felt  a  shrinking 
from  meeting  Arundel  after  what  had  passed 
between  them,  and  was  meditatuig  the  possi- 
bility of  a  retreat: — but  then  a  resolution 
formed  so  suddenly,  without  any  cause  he 
could  explain  to  any  of  the  party,  would  appear 
to  his  friends  capricious  and  ungrateful.  Arun- 
del's   arrival   perplexed    and    surprised  him. 
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Was  it  possible  that  Clare  had  given  any 
hopes  ? — ^Was  it  like  Arundel  to  place  himself 
in  the  situation  of  not  being  a  welcome  guest  ? 
He  was  turning  over  a  book  of  engravings,  with 
more  rapidity  than  their  beauty  deserved,  when 
Lady  Darcy  and  Theresa  left  the  room.  Clare 
seated  herself  at  the  table,  while  she  still  con- 
tinued to  turn  over  a  book,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  alone  with  Willoughby  gave  her 
courage  to  approach  the  subject. 

'*  If  you  knew  the  Mortimer  family,  I  think 
you  would  be  amused  at  Mr.  Arundel's  being 
there." 

**  Indeed, — they  are  not  then  of  his  kind  ?*^ 
said  Willoughby. 

"  No,"  replied  Clare,  resting  her  forehead 
on  one  hand,  and  rather  concealing  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face.  They  are  remarkable  only  for 
yawning,  and  that " 
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And  that  Arundel's  good  breeding   wiU 
prevent  his  joining  in,"  said  Willoughby. 
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"  Why  did  you  not  say  that  when  Herbert 
asked  you  about  him  ?" 

"  Say  what  ?" 

"  That  he  is  well  bred ;  —  tliat  is  some* 
thing.  If  he  were  not  your  fiiend,  I  should 
say  it  was  all  that  could  be  said/' 

"  Poor  Arundel  !*'  said  Willoughby  thought- 
fully, then  after  a  pause  he  added : — ^'  Will 
you  give  mc  your  advice  ?" 

"  My  advice'/'  she  replied,  "  I  never  was 
treated  with  so  much  respect  before;  but  I 
take  advice  so  ill,  that  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall 
give  it  admirably.     Well,  do  ask  my  advice." 

"  It  is,'*  he  said,  "  whether  I  should  appear 
at  the  ball  to-night  or  not?  If  you  would  de- 
fend me  against  the  charge  of  misanthropy, 
or  caprice,  I  should  be  disposed  to  go  to  the 
Cottage  and  write  some  letters,  which  have 
long  been  weighing  on  my  conscience;  but  of 
late,  I  have  done  nothing  that  I  ought  to  do.'' 
The  person  whose  advice  is  asked  should 
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know  the   facts  of  the  case,  should  he  not?*' 
she  replied. 

"  Yes,  he  certainly  ought.'* 

*^  It  seems  to  me  that  this  dutiful  fit  of 
letter-writing  has  come  upon  you,  since  you 
heard  that  Mr.  Arundel  was  to  be  here." 

"  You  are  a  good  detector  of  other  people's 
thoughts ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  had  thoughts 
of  withdrawing  before  I  heard  of  this.  A  ball 
room  is  not  a  scene  for  me,  and  the  contents 
of  a  letter,  I  received  this  morning,  were  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  make  me  gay." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  very  sorry — I  was  not 
aware  of  that,"  said  she  in  a  grave  manner. 

"  They  convinced  me,"  he  continued,  "  of 
two  things ;— but  why  should  I  inflict  them  on 
you?" 

'*  You  are  asking  my  advice,"  she  said, 
"  pray  go  on.^' 

"  Well,  this  letter  convinced  me  that  I  ought 
to  be  at  home,  and  that  circumstances,  over 
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which  I  have  no  control^  make  it  probable  that 
Dynvor  must  be  parted  with.  At  one  time  I 
should  scarcely  have  cared  for  this !  now  I  feel 
it  too  much." 

Clare  wished  to  speak,  but  felt  unable  to 
trust  her  voice ;  and  Willoughby,  as  if  aware 
of  the  awkwardness  of  the  pause,  went  on  : 

"  I  confess  indeed  that  it  is  painful  to  me  to 
meet  Arundel — more   however  on  his  account 
than  my  own.      We  have,  it  is  vain  to  conceal 
it,  ceased  to  regard  each  other  as  friends ;  we 
shall  probably  meet  as  strangers,  and  as  I  feel 
myself  to  have  been  more  sinned  against,  than 
sinning,    I  am  rather   disposed  to  withdraw 
to-night,    as  he  is  doubtless  ignorant  of  my 
being   here,  and,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  I  shall 
appear  to  mar  his  mirth.      Now  you  have  the 
case.'' 

*^  And  you  would  then  punish  your  friend^ 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  your  enemy;— the  poor 
ghost  had  a  finer  sense  of  justice." 
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**  My  enemy  in  this  case  may  suffer  more 
from  my  presence,  than  my  friends  would  do 
from  my  absence/' 

"  I  suspect  you  really  wish  to  avoid  the  ball,'* 
said  Clare,  rising  as  if  to  go,  ^^  and  it  is  cruel 
to  make  you  encounter  what  is  so  disagreeable 
to  you." 

This  was  said  in  a  somewhat  more  constrain- 
ed manner  than  that  in  which  she  formerly  ad- 
dressed him. 

**  Oh,  do  not  go  ! — I  implore  you  to  stay  a 
moment!  Can  you  suppose  that  I  wish  to 
avoid  being  anyi^t'here  where  you  are  ?  Do  not 
be  so  unjust  to  me. — Oh,  Clare,  you  know  not 
how  dear,  how  precious,  how  prized,  is  every 
moment  spent  with  you !  If  I  dared,''  and  he 
took  her  hand,  "  I  could  tell  you  of  a  love  too 
deep,  too  powerful  for  the  peace  of  one  who 
has  nothing  to  offer  but  that  love." 

.  She  had  resumed  her  seat  during  this  ad- 
dress, which   was  uttered  in  a  low  rapid  voice. 
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Tlie  hand  he  held  was  not  withdrawn,  but  she 
did  not  speak,  and  he  went  on  : 

"  I  have  lingered  on,  from  day  to  day,  un- 
able to  tear  myself  away  from  an  enjoyment 
too  great  for  me  to  aspire  to ;  and  now  I  have 
the  madness  to  utter  what  should  never,  never 
have  been  breathed  to  you.  I  have  had,  it  is 
true,  moments  of  hope,  of  wild  hope,  when  I 
even  forgot  what  1  am,  and  thought  of  myself 
as  I  once  was  !  Yes,  Clare,  you  have  often 
made  me  forget  the  deepest  of  my  sorrows ; — 
can  you  then  wonder  that  you  are  dearer  to  me 
than  words  may  ever  tell  ? — But  I  am  wrong, 
very  wrong  in  speaking  thus — for,  in  relieving 
my  own  feeUngs,  I  am  giving  pain  to  you.  I 
know  that  you  will  feel  for  me — that  you  are 
now  suffering  for  me,  and  I  wished  to  spare 
you  this." 

*^  You  would  have  spared  me — "  she  began ; 
but  her  voice  failed,  and  tears  fell  from  her 
eyes. 
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"  Yes,  I  wished — I  ought  to  have  spared  you 

this—" 

"  This  happiness — this  great  happiness !  '^ — 
These  words  were  scarcely  audible ;  but  Wil- 

loughby  was  not  deaf,  and  they  were  enough. 

A  moment  more,  and  they  separated. 
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CHAPTER 


All  thoufl^ht,  yet  thinking  nothing— 
In  everything,  but  nothing  in  my  si 
Nothing  I  mark  or  learn,  bat  am  pi 
Of  joys  I  cannot  paint,  and  I  am  bl 
In  all  that  I  conceive  ; — whatever  ii 
Ready  to  aid  all  beings,  I  would  go 
The  world  around  to  succour  huma 
Yet  am  so  largely  happy,  that  it  see 
There  are  no  woes,  and  sorrows  arc 


As  Clare  left  the  library,  she 
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she  was  too  far  raised  above  ordinary  thoughts^ 
things,  and  persons  to  give  it  a  moment's  atten- 
tion. The  only  distinct  feeling  of  which  she 
was  conscious,  was  a  desire  to  be  alone.  She 
could  not  think — she  could  not  reason— she 
could  not  speak ;  she  felt  only  a  consciousness 
of  present  bliss,  without  a  shadow  from  the 
past  -  a  doubt  as  to  the  future.  She  loved,  and 
was  beloved  ;  and  if  her  love  was  imaginative, 
as  what  love  is  not,  the  object  of  it  was  not 
ideal,  but  a  personification  of  her  own  lofty 
standard  of  excellence ;  for  she  honoured,  as 
well  as  loved.  She  had  no  conflict  between  her 
conscience  and  her  affection,  and  her  first  im- 
pulse, on  reaching  her  own  apartment,  was  to 
throw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  sanctify  the 
most  sacred  of  earthly  vows  by  thankfidness 
and  humility. 

The  devotion  of  joy  is  even  more  elevating 
than  that  of  grief.  It  is  more  rare,  because  it  is 
less  selfish ;  and  it  partakes  more  of  the  hea- 
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venly  than  of  the  earthly  nature ;  for  it  is  the 
freewill  offering  of  a  heart  which  finds  no  sym- 
pathy large  enough  for  its  happiness,  but  that 
of  the  Giver  of  every  "  good  and  perfect  gift." 
That  is,  indeed,  a  shallow  philosophy  which 
would  limit  devotion  to  the  hours  of  sadness, 
which  would  make  Christianity  only  the  attend- 
ant of  suffering.  It  is  indeed  the  only  refuge 
of  sorrow — ^for  it  is  hope ;  but  it  should  be 
with  us  always,  for  is  it  not  sympathy  in  every 
thing,  but  sin  ? 

Clare's  was  the  love  of  a  young,  a  devotional, 
a  lofty,  a  yet  untried  spirit.  Willoughby*s  was 
the  deep  affection  of  a  heart  over  which  all  the 
waves  and  billows  of  earthly  suffering  had 
passed ;  yet  at  that  moment  he  was  scarcely 
less  buoyant,  less  raised  up  into  the  ether  of 
existence  than  herself;  and  he  who  had  so  long 
ceased  to  r^ard  life,  except  as  an  hour-^assy 
where  the  sands  fall  silently  and  slowly,  but 
truly,  to  tiheir  appointed  measurement,  now  felt 
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suddenly  restored  to  hope^  to  youth,  to  am- 
bition,  to  something  more  than  happiness. 

The  chief  difference  perhaps  between  them 
was,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  this  delicious 
consciousness  of  joy,  Wiiloughby  felt  that  it 
must  subside, — Clare  felt  as  if  it  never  could. 
Wiiloughby  felt  that  it  ought,  while  Clare  who 
had  not  yet  learned  to  tremble  at  human  hap* 
piness,  felt  only  that  she  was  happy. 

As  soon  as  her  thoughts  had  been  brought 
to  some  degree  of  order,  her  first  impulse  was 
to  seek  Lady  Darcy.  It  was  getting  dusk,  but 
she  thought  she  might  have  time  to  communi- 
cate her  secret  to  her  best  beloved  friend 
before  it  was  necessary  to  begin  the  affairs 
of  the  toilet.  She  looked  at  her  dinner  and 
ball  dresses,  which  were  both  spread  out 
before  her,  with  the  ostentatious  display  of 
sleeve,  and  furbelow,  which  the  soul  of  an  abi- 
gail  delights  to  exhibit,  and  wished  there  were 
no  dinners,  no  balls,  no  dresses  in  the  world. 
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At  this  moment  her  maid  came  to  inform 
her  that  dinner  was  just  going  in^  that  Lady 
Darcy  had  gone  down,  that  Mrs.  Elrrington 
had  arrived,  and,  in  short,  that  she  had  been 
watching  for  her  bell,  and  thought  she  would 
make  bold  to  come  up. 

'^  I  am  very  glad  you  did.  Mills ;  for  I  did 
not  hear  the  first  bell ;  but  they  won't  wait  for 
me,  and  as  I  have  to  dress  again  at  night,  I 
need  not  be  very  particular  now." 

^*  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  hope  you  will  give  yourself 
time  then." 

^^  Dear,  the  second  bell !  are  they  all  gone 
down?"  said  Clare,  while  MUls  was  fastening 
her  dress. 

*'  Yes,  ma'am;  unless  perhaps  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby.  I  saw  him  walking  in  the  cloister 
walk  quite  lately." 

^^  There  now,  thank  you,  Mills ;  my  gloves^ 
and  I  am  ready." 

Clare  was  fortunately  one  of  those  persons 
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whose  gown  always  went  on  easily^  and  whose 
hair  never  looked  ill  dressed.  Had  this  not 
been  the  case,  her  present  hasty  toilet  would 
have  been  inadmissible,  and,  as  it  was,  would 
have  lowered  her  beyond  recall  in  the  estima- 
tion of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Errington,  who  she 
found,  had  requested  to  have  dinner  in  her 
own  apartment,  as  the  first  meeting  with 
her  nephew  had  been  too  much  for  her 
feelings.  He  appeared  to  have  supported 
it  with  great  fortitude,  and  gave  Clare  one  of 
his  expressive  looks,  as  she  seated  herself  as 
demurely  as  possible,  between  Dr.  Bugg  and 
Captain  Clifford.  Miss  Bird  remained  with 
her  sensitive  friend,  so  that  Dr.  Bugg  formed 
the  only  addition  to  the  party  which  had  been 
assembled  at  luncheon.  But  what  feelings, 
what  joys  had  been  experienced  in  that  little 
interval,  two  of  the  party  who  now  sat  opposite 
to  each  other  could  abundantly  testify. 
At  any  other    time  Clare  might  have  had 
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em  III  appearance  irom  wnat  sne 
She  had  imagined  liim  to  be  an  o 
pous  personage,  with  a  bald  hea 
rolling  about  in  search  of  goo 
instead  of  this,  she  found  hersel 
very  young  man,  dressed  in  t 
'^  gentlemen^s  fashions  for  Novei 
large  red  face,  small  pale  eyes,  i 
hair,  and  a  remarkably  long  necl 

"  Has  your  journey  been  Icwij 
length  said  Clare  to  Dr.  Bugg. 

^^  It  has.  Miss  Loraine,  been  in : 
arduous,  or  incommodious.  It  re 
the  brilliant  career  of  some  pel 
the  journey  of  life.  Life  is,  you  i 
inaptly  compared  to  a  journey— at 
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more  or  less  to  encounter ;  and  although  the 
idea  may  be  novel  to  you,  when  you  examine  it 
attentively,  you  will  doubtless  find  the  analogy 
I  have  attempted  to  convey,  between  a  journey 
and  our  chequered  existence." 

Clare  began  to  think  she  must  be  in  a  brain 
fever ; — she  thought  she  had  asked  Dr.  Bugg 
— if  he  had  travelled  far  that  day  ? — and  she 
was  answered  as  the  game  of  ^  cross  purposes ' 
hath  it,  with  a  number  of  words  about  life, 
epochs,  and  existence.  ^^  Perhaps  this  is  trans- 
cendental philosophy,"  said  Clare  to  herself. 
'^  I  must  try  once  more." 

'^  I  hope  my  aimt  is  not  much  fatigued  with 
her  journey ;  I  have  not  seen  her  yet." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Loraine,  you  do  not  know  your 
inestimable  aunt,  or  you  would  not  ask  that 
question.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  exquisite 
sensibihties  of  her  nature.  She  is  altogether  a 
creature  of  mind — bodily  fatigue  has  no  place 
in  her  imagination,  which  vibrates  like  the  mag- 
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net,  which  trembles  like  the  aspen  in  the  breeze 
which " 

"  I  am  afraid/'  said  Clare,  ^^  her  health 
must  be  in  a  very  alarming  state.*' 

^^  An  individual,  Miss  Lioraine,  of  intellectual 
and  eesthetical  sensibilities  like  your  aunt,  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Errington  is  subject  to  a 
multitudinous  variety  of  morbid  appearances, 
which  scientific  research,  accompanied  with  the 
philosophy  of  nature  and  of  reason  only  can 
relieve.  But  the  same  temperament  which 
gives  to  herself  and  to  those  around  her  such 
sympathetic  suffering,  is  also  productive  of  ex- 
quisite enjoyment;  so  that  perhaps  this  very 
evening  in  the  scene  of  expected  festivities,  she 
may  unexpectedly  shine  forth  the  cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eyes,  and  eclipse  all; — ^the  prcs 
sent  company  alone  excepted." 

'^  This  is  not  to  be  endured,"  said  Clare  to 
herself,  and  she  now  directed  her  attention  to 
Captain  Clifford — a  sensible,  agreeable  man— 
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who  described  a  tiger  hunt  intelligibly,  and 
made  the  time  pass  till  the  ladies  withdrew. 
Clare  put  her  arm  within  that  of  Lady  Darcy, 

m 

as  they  left  the  dining  room,  and  saying  ^^  Do, 
come  with  me,"  she  led  her  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, where  MiUs  was  waiting  with  lights,  in- 
tent  on  gaining  credit  to  herself  by  her  young 
mistress's  appearance  at  the  ball. 

^^  It  is  surely  not  time  to  dress  yet,*'  said 
Clare. 

^^  Indeed,   Ma'am,  it  is   past  eight  o'clock 
and  the  company — — " 
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Well,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Mills^  you 
may  come  again." 

The  door  being  closed,  and  Lady  Darcy  seat- 
ed near  the  fire,  Clare  sat  down  on  a  footstool 
and  hiding  her  face  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  she  took  her  cousin's,  she  said:-* 
1'  1  have  something  to  tell  you,  but  I  don't  know 
how,"  and  she  hid  her  face  in  Lady  Darcy's 
lap. 
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^^  Nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  my  own  Clare. 
Has  Mr.  Willoughby  anything  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  all !"  said  Clare. 

*'^  It  does  not  surprise  me  much/^  said  Lady 
Darcy,  as  she  bent  over  her,  and  kissed  her 
tenderly,  while  her  voice  was  slightly  tremu- 
lous. '^  My  })est  blessing  be  with  you.  I  shall 
not  lose  you,  Clare,  as  his  wife — I  feel  that  I 
shall  not."  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
Clare,  who  seldom  saw  her  agitated,  was  much 
affected. 

**  It  is  very  foolish,  very  selfish,*'  she  added 
almost  immediately,  in  her  usually  placid 
manner,  "  but  you  have  been  so  long  the  joy 
of  my  existence,  that  I  felt  a  twinge  at  the  idea 
of  your  belonging  to  another — but  it  is  over 
now,  quite  over.  I  bless  God  that  your 
young  love  has  found  a  haven  so  safe,  so  true, 
that  you  love,  where  you  can  so  entirely 
trust/* 

^^  And  this  blessing  I  owe  to  you;  without 
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your  guiding  influence,  without  your  elerating 
example,  I  never  could  have  appreciated  his 
character;  I  should  have  been  less  worthy 
than  I  am  of  his  affections/' 

"  No,  dearest,  you  give  me  too  much 
credit.  It  has  pleased  God  to  grant  you  the 
blessing  of  uniting  your  fate  to  a  man  worthy 
of  you,  to  one  who  can  lead  you  upward  as 
well  as  onward — it  is  the  lot  of  few ;  the  res- 
ponsibility of  such  a  blessing  is  great,  and 
may  you  be  enabled  to  fulfil  it.'* 

"  God  grant  that  I  may,*'  said  Clare,  deeply 
moved.  "  I  feel  all  the  blessings  of  my  lot — 
O  how  deeply !  And  that  I  should  be  his 
choice  does  surprise  me.*' 

"  That,'*  said  Lady  Darcy  playfully,  "  is 
difficult  to  account  for.'* 

"  I  wish  you  knew,*'  said  Clare,  "  how  truly 
he  loves  and  honours  you.*' 

"  Ah !  my  Clare,  everything  belonging  to 
you,  is  perfect  in  his  eyes,  of  course.^ 
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"  No,  that  is  not  his  way  of  loving ;  he  is 
not  blinded.'* 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it/'  said  Lady  Darcy.  "  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  only  apology  for 
his  taking  this  day  for  the  ^claircissemeni  ;  but 
such  are  the  accidents  of  Ufe,  and  we  must  for- 
give him.  Some  one  is  at  the  door — another 
kiss,  and  I  must  leave  you." 

Tlie  persevering  Mills  again  made  her 
appearance,  bringing  with  her,  by  way  of 
apolog)^  two  cups  of  coffee,  which  after  swal- 
lowing in  silence  the  ladies  separated,  and  a 
general  adornment  began,  the  effects  of  which 
must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


**  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy ;  I  were  but  little 
hippy  if  I  could  say  how  much.** 


SHAKSPBARB. 


A  BALL,  as  our  readers  know  full  well,  is  a 
ball  all  the  world  over,  varying  only  as  to  the 
quantity  of  its  ingredients,  and  the  quality  of 
its  component  parts.  As  this  ball  shared  the 
fate  of  all  others,  namely  that  of  being  anxious- 
ly anticipated.  Utile  enjoyed,  and  much  abused, 
it  would  scarcely  be  worth  giving  it  a  place  at 
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all,  were  it  not  that  the  lights  and  shades  of 
human  life  may  be  found  there,  as  well  as  any- 
where else,  and  that  we  wish  to  conclude  the 
day  fraught  to  our  heroine  with  such  important 
events,  in  due  order  and  detail. 

In  addition  to  the  chief  people  of  the  county 
and  the  guests  they  brought  with  them,  this 
ball  comprehended  a  number  of  really  happy 
persons ;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  it  differed  from 
others.  There  were  the  daughters  of  the  prin- 
cipal farmers  on  the  estate,  who  came  with  a 
brother,  or  a  father,  in  top-boots,  looking  much 
too  happy  and  good-humoured  for  anything 
but  cold-blooded  insolence  to  quiz.  They  were 
a  sufficiently  numerous  phalanx  not  to  feel 
uncomfortable ;  and  although  we  cannot  affirm 
that  the  ruddy  daughters  of  the  agricultand  in- 
terest, were  entirely  free  from  those  propensities 
to  detract  firom  the  charms  of  each  other,  which 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  female  bosom,  yet  they 
confined  their  remarks  to  their  own  class;  «nd 
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neither  envied,  nor  abased  the  Right  Honourable 
ladies  with  whom  they  thus  came  in  contact. 
Miss  Jobson  might  feel  uncomfortable  that 
Miss  Dobson^s  waist  was  smaller  than  hers^ 
and  that  her  hair  kept  in  curl  through  the  first 
dance ; — Miss  Smith  might  think  Miss  Brown 
too  fine,  and  Miss  Brown  might  envy  Miss 
Smith's  bracelets,  but  they  were  all  rosy  and 
happy,  and  if  they  thought  at  all  of  the  languid 
movements  of  the  "  fine  folks/'  they  were  not 
associated  in  their  minds  with  elegance,  but 
probably  with  a  feeling  of  compassion  that  so 
many  young  people,  "  the  young  Hares,*' 
especially,  should  look  as  if  they  were  going 
off  in  a  decline. 

After  Clare's  toilet  had  been  completed 
entirely  to  Mills'  satisfaction,  she  sent  her  to 
Mrs.  Errington's  room  requesting  to  be  allow- 
ed to  see  her  before  going  down  stairs. 

After  a  considerable  time.  Mills  returned 
with  Miss  Bird,  a  person  whose  bap])y  rotun- 
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dity  of  face  and  figure  convinced  Clare  at  once 
that  the  sympathetic  sufferings,  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Bugg,  were  of  a  very  bearable  nature. 

'^  Ah  !  my  dear  Miss  Loraine/'  she  exclaim- 
ed, half  running,  or  rather  waddling  into  the 
room,  "  I  come,  like  Mercury,  from  your  be- 
loved relative,  who  has  reluctantly  come  to  the 
resolution,  after  consulting  Dr.  Bugg,  of 
sacrificing  her  ardent  wish  to  embrace  you 
before  going  down  stairs,  from  the  fear  that 
her  agitation  on  beholding  you  might  be  too 
great ;  and  Dr.  Bugg  advises,  in  conjunction 
vnth  myself,  for  we  generally  anticipate  each 
other's  opinion,  that  you  should  not  come  very 
near  her  during  the  evening ;  she  will  watch 
you  at  a  distance,  and  become  familiarized  to 
your  ur  and  movements.  You  understand  me?'^ 

**  I  cannot  say  I  do,"  said  Clare,  "  my  annt 
is  then  able  to  appear  to-night?" 

^*  She  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  able,  bat 
her  desire  to  see  her  nephew  and  his  angelic 
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bride  in  the  midst  of  the  festive  scene,  so 
kindly  prepared  for  her  reception,  induces  her 
to  make  the  exertion.  Were  she  to  see  you  now 
it  might  undo  all  we  have  so  happily  accom- 
plished/' 

^^  She  should  do  exactly  as  she  likes/*  replied 
Clare.  *'  I  meant  it  only  kindly  of  course  j  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  we  should  meet  be- 
fore going  down  stairs ;  but  of  course  if  she 
does  not  wish  it,  it  is  exactly  the  same  to  me." 
"  Then  you  agree  to  our  plan,  you  will  res- 
train your  own  feelings,  which  are  doubtless 
overflowing,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  her's ;  you 
will  not  approach  her  this  evening,  you  will 
restrain  your  feelings." 

"  To  say  the  truth.  Miss  Bird,  I  have  no 
feelings  to  restrain  on  the  subject ;  but  I  shall 
certainly  not  approach  her,  if  she  does  not 
wish  it.  I  cannot  quite  understand  the  reason 
for  so  much  preparation  being  necessary ;  but 
there  are  many  things  in  life,  we  cannot  \mder- 
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stand;'^  said  Clare,  in  her  natural  manner, 
which  made  Miss  Bird  regard  her  as  a  monstor 
of  unfeeling  levity. 

Clare  had  a  sort  of  amusement  in  seeing  the 
shock  she  produced;  her  nature  was  so  entirely 
free  from  every  species  of  affectation,  and  most 
particularly  from  that  of  sentiment,  that  she 
never  could  resist  repelling  it  in  others,  and 
bringing  the  simple  truth  before  them. 

In  proportion  to  her  value  for  true  feeling, 
was  her  hatred  of  false,  and  she  could  scarcely 
restrain  herself  on  this  occasion  from  entering 
her  protest  against  the  indulgence  of  morbid 
sensibility ;  but  perceiving  that  it  would  only 
tend  to  increase  Miss  Bird's  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  herself,  which  was  already  suffi- 
ciently strong,  she  merely  assured  her  she 
would  obey  her  injunctions,  and  they  walked 
togedier  along  the  gallery, — Miss  Bird  retiring 
to  Mrs.  Enington's  apartment  and  Claie 
proceeding  to  the  large  drawing  room,  where 
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she  found  only  Herbert,  Theresa  and  Captain 
Clifford,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  guests. 

Theresa  had  taken  up  her  guitar,  at  the  end 
of  the  room  by  way  of  passing  the  time,  and 
Clare  thought  she  had  never  seen  anything,  in 
the  poetry  of  painting  or  romance,  so  lovely  as 
her  appearance.  Her  graceful  head  and  neck 
were  bent  over  the  guitar,  while  her  beautiful 
hand,  wandered  over  the  strings,  and  her  voice 
every  now  and  then  gave  out  some  subdued 
notes  of  melancholy  sweetness.  The  general 
form  of  her  dress  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Sybil  of  Domenichino,  but  instead  of  the  tur- 
ban, her  hair  was  simply  divided  in  front  and 
hung  in  massy  ringlets  on  each  side  of  her  face, 
while  a  long  drapery  of  golden  tissue  fastened 
at  the  crown,  fell  in  graceful  folds  over  her 
dress  of  white  cashmere,  and  passing  under  one 
arm,  was  attached  to  the  girdle  of  her  waist, 

Clare  felt  sorry,  when  the  guests  began  to 
arrive,  to  disturb  her  silent  enjoyment  of  this 
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tableau — for  her  mind  was  in  that  state  of  ex- 
citement in  which  she  foimd  talking  a  painful 
exertion,  but  she  remembered  her  own  views  of 
morbid  sensibility,  which  can  be  as  selfish  in 
joy,  as  in  grief,  and  she  resolved  to  put  aside 
her  own  happiness  and  endeavour  to  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  might  not  be 
quite  at  ease,  in  a  scene  so  new  to*  them. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  first  hour  of  a 
ball,  like  the  first  year  of  matrimony,  is  the 
most  trying  to  its  victims;  after  that  all  is  easy, 
and  so  it  seemed  to  Clare,  for  when  she  saw  all 
the  peopled  engaged  in  a  "  regular  and  deter- 
mined fit  of  distraction''  she  felt  that  her  duties 
were  comparatively  light,  and  that  she  might 
be  happy  in  her  own  thoughts. 

Her  eyes,  during  this  stage  of  affairs  were 
attracted  to  the  appearance  of  a  very  large  lady 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of  diamonds,  feathers, 
and  rouge,  who  moved  slowly  up  the  room 
leaning  on  Dr.  Bugg,  and  followed  by    Mi8« 
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Bird.  His  long  neck  was  bent  as  if  in  obse- 
quious homage,  and  the  time  they  took  to 
reach  the  middle  of  the  room  could  be  attri- 
buted to  nothing,  but  the  remarkable  obesity, 
of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Errington. 

Clare's  astonishment  was  extreme,  at  this 
personification  of  sensibility;  but  she  had 
scarcely  time  to  conclude  that  the  rouge  was 
the  real  obstacle  to  their  mutual  embrace  that 
evening,  when  she  saw  the  Mortimer  party, 
and  Mr.  Arundel  make  their  entries  and  she 
felt  glad  that  the  size  and  number  of  the  rooms, 
made  it  possible  to  avoid  coming  in  contact 
with  the  latter,  without  the  appearance  of  de- 
sign in  avoiding  it. 

When  Arundel  was  introduced  to  Theresa, 
his  usual  courtliness  of  address  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  desert  him,  he  stood  with  a  fixed 
gaze,  which  she  evidently  disliked.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  miniature,  which  now  seemed 
living  before  him,   the  strange  insinuations  of 
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the  Italian,  came  with  vividness  to  his  mind, 
and  took  from  his  manners,  their  usual  ready 
adaptation  to  the  present.  It  was  only 
however  for  a  moment,  and  almost  immediately 
he  contrived  to  engage  Theresa's  attention,  and 
by  the  liveliness  of  his  conversation,  to  divert 
her  mind  from  the  singularity  of  his  first 
address. 

His  appearance  in  the  ball  room,  was  soon 
whispered  from  one  aristocratic  ear  to  another, 
and  a  general  look  of  curiosity  and  animation 
pervaded  the  select  few,  who  were  aware  of  the 
place  he  held  in  town.  He  moved  on  amongst 
them,  dispensing  bows,  and  smiles,  and  agreea- 
ble nothings,  and  feeling  a  conscious  satis&ction 
that  his  power  should  be  acknowledged  in  the 
very  presence  of  those  who  had  alone  been 
insensible  to  his  merits. 

While  his  eye  wandered  amidst  the  crowd  in 
search  of  Clare,  it  accidentally  met  the  glanoe 
of  one  he  little  expected  to  meet  in  a  ioene 
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like  this.  Willoughby,  who  had  remained  most 
of  the  evening  stationary  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  looking  on  in  calm  abstraction,  except 
when  Clare's  figure  crossed  the  scene,  now 
watched  ArundePs  progress  up  the  room,  and, 
felt  while  he  did  so— -Alas,  that  all  should 
have  been  sacrificed  for  this — firiendship,  happi- 
ness, the  use  of  time,  the  blessings  of  eternity  ! 
It  was  at  that  moment  their  eyes  met ;  Wil- 
loughby  would  gladly  have  n)et  any  advances, 
but  there  was  no  look  of  recognition.  He 
passed  on,  and  Willoughby  turned  to  address 
a  very  happy  looking  girl,  who  had  taken  a  seat 
near  him  to  regain  breath  for  another  quadrille. 
She  was  not  more  than  seventeen,  and  joy 
seemed  to  come  out  of  her  eyes,  and  spread  it- 
self over  her  whole  face,  while  her  feet  and 
fingers  kept  time  to  the  music. 

"  There  is  some  character  there,"  thought 
Willoughby  to  himself.  "  You  are  very  fond 
of  dancing,  I  am  sure,''  he  said  to  her. 

h2 
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Yes,  Sir,  that  I  am ;  I  only  like  two  things 
better  in  the  world." 

"May  I  ask  what  they  are?"  said  Willough- 
by. 

"  Yes,  Sir ; — ^my  brother  John,  and  Miss 
Loraine." 

"  Indeed  ? — Is  your  brother  John  here  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir ;  I  wish  he  was,  with  all  my  heart. 
He's  in  a  warehouse  at  Manchester — the  larg- 
est warehouse  there.  Sir — and  father  says  we're 
to  have  a  dance  ourselves  when  he  comes  home  ; 
— and  do  you  know.  Sir,  Miss  Loraine  has  pro- 
mised to  come  to  it,  if  she*s  in  the  country 
then." 

"  ITiat  will  be  very  nice,  indeed ! — ^What 
makes  you  like  Miss  Loraine  so  much  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  what  it  was,"  she  replied ; 
but  don't  you  like  her,  Sir  ?  Don't  you  think 
her  the  prettiest  lady  in  the  room  ?  I  am  sure 
I  do." 

^*  Then  you  like  her  because  she  is  pretty  Y* 

**  No,  it's  not  exactly  that ;  for  I  like  many 
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people  that  are  not  pretty ;  but  somehow^  when 
I  have  met  her^  I  always  feel  lifted  up  like^  the 
whole  day  after ;  and  I  have  often  gone  up  and 
down  the  village,  just  to  get  a  few  words  from 
her." 

"  This  is  true  love,"  thought  Willoughby  to 
himself,  and  he  felt  that  there  was  a  strong 
bond  of  sympathy  between  him  and  his  un- 
known firiend.  She  evidently  liked  him  also, 
for  she  said  with  a  simple  compassion  that  de- 
lighted him  : 

*'  You  have  not  been  dancing,  Sir,  I  think?" 

"  No ;  I  am  rather  too  old,"  said  Willougb- 
by. 

"  Oh,  no.  Sir  5  your  hair's  not  at  all  grey- 
I'm  sure  I  should  be  very  happy  to  dance  with 
you,  but  I'm  engaged  to  Mr.  Smithson  for  the 
next  two." 

'M  am  afraid  Mr.  Smithson  is  coming  to 
claim  you,"   said  Willoughby^  and,  as  she  and 
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her  partner  walked  off,  ^^  Yes/'  he  thought  to 
himself^  ^*  a  ball  is  agood  thing ;  it  gives  a  few 
merry  hours  to  that  innocent  creature.  She  is 
one  of  the  truly  gay." 

There  was  no  one  who  greeted  Mr.  Arundel's 
presence  with  more  evident  satis&ction  than 
did  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Errington,  for  it  had 
long  been  an  object  of  her  ambition  to  be  high 
in  his  favour.  She  roused  herself  from  the 
posture  of  elegant  sloth  she  had  adopted,  and 
talked  with  great  empressement  into  his  ear*  He 
listened,  he  talked,  he  was  irresistible—- fiir  he 
thought  she  might  be  a  useful  ally. 

^'  You  strange  person,"  she  said,  ahnoet 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  something  he  had 
said,  whUe  she  concealed  her  face  behind  her 
fan,  ^^  I  would  not  allow  any  one  else  to  aay 
such  things." 

^  My  dear  Mrs.  Elrrington,  we  aie  old 
friends ;  and  I  assure  you  I  think  your 
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character  most  excellent — ^the  cort6gi  you  have 
adopted  admirable;  they  are  dona yfc^  simple- 
tons." 

."  He  is  completely  so.  I  am  more  doubtful 
of  the  biped." 

"  You  have  been  most  happy ; — ^where  did 
you  pick  them  up  ? — ^but  you  were  always  fond 
of  strange  birds  and  beasts." 

"  Why  the  fact  is,  as  you  must  know  all  my 
secrets,  that  I  hate  letter  writing,  and  I  happened 
by  accidentto  getabegging  letter  from  a  poorau- 
thoress  in  a  hand  so  like  my  own,  that  I  thought 
to  myself,  this  will  do  admirably,  and  so  I  adopt- 
ed her  as  my  friend,  and  composing,  as  well  as 
acting  secretary.  Then  she  had  the  merit  of  find- 
ing out  the  Bugg,  and  he  is  really  invaluable 
to  me.  I  believe  he  was  the  last  on  the  list  of 
Warren's  poets.  I  am  glad  you  approve  of 
them  so  much.  I  rather  think  the  Bird  aspires 
to  the  Bugg ;  but,  alas,  the  course  of  true  l6ve 
never  did  run  smooth,  and  I  should  not  won- 


"  What  do  you  mean  ?*' 

"  Why  I  can  assure  you  this 
the  abode  of  fools.  Your  joke 
concealed  £rom  your  niece.*' 

^^  I  suspected  so^  '^  she  saidj 
Bird  told  me;  but  I  need  sec 
her,  you  know.  She  is  a  beau 
Arundel,  don't  you  think  so  Y* 

"  Beautiful !— you  ought  to  biu 
do  her  the  justice  of  which  her 
has  deprived  her.'' 

^^  By  the  way,  an  excellent  idi 
support  me  in  town  by  your  patr 
accomplish  it  ?" 

''  Certainly/'  said  Arundel,  « 
hosts." 
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proceeding,  and  be  a  very  sensible  person.  I 
must  prepare  my  creatures  for  it  to-night,  and 
I  am  convinced  it  will  suit  my  nephew  best 
also.  I  have  made  a  mistake  with  regard  to 
him.  But  do  tell  me  what  you  are  about — 
killing,  as  usual,  or  being  killed,  if  snch  a  thuig 
is  possible  ? 

"  No ;  I  am  yawning  and  being  yawned  at^ 
from  morning  to  night,  about  noon  especially," 
**  Impossible." 

"  It  is  quite  tme,  and  yet  I  prefer  it  to  the 
most  brilliant  society.      It  is  a  sensation  ever 
pleasing,  ever  new,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  fill  up 
the  mind  as  well  as  anything  else;  do  try  it." 
"  Not  with  you." 

Arundel  bowed,  and  passed  on  in  search  of 
Clare ;  he  contrived  to  find  her,  and  lead  her 
to  supper,  and  as  he  addressed  her  with  a 
manner  of  no  pecuUar  meaning,  she  conversed 
with  him  on  general  subjects,  till  the  happy 
hour  of  general  dispersion  took  place." 
hS 
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And  may  I  not  have  one  moment  of  this 
busy  night,"  said  Willoughby,  in  a  low  voice, 
to  Clare,  as  the  last  party  of  guests  took  their 
leave.  She  took  his  offered  arm,  and  he  led 
her  to  a  sofa. 

'^  Are  you  not  satisfied,"  she  said,  smiling, 
'*  with  having  had  all  my  thoughts  ?  I  cannot 
talk  to  you  to-night." 

As  she  said  this,  Herbert,  with  Lady  Darcy 
leaning  on  his  arm,  advanced  towards  them ;  his 
expressive  countenance  conveyed  at  once  to 
Clare  thathe  had  been  made  acquainted  with  what 
had  passed.  He  shook  Willoughby's  hand  with 
affectionate  smcerity,  and  afler  kissing  Clare's 
cheek  with  brotherly  kindness,  he  joined  their 
hands,  and  said  : 

'^  I  can  do  this  with  all  my  heart.  I  shall 
not  enact  the  cruel  guardian,  Clare,  so  don't 
look  so  much  afiraid.'' 

'^  My  dear  kind  brother,'^  she  said,  '^  thia 
completes  my  happiness ;  I  can  bear  no  more 
to-night." 
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Saying  this,  she  disappeared  by  the  nearest 
door,  and  exhausted  by  happiness,  by  sound, 
by  light,  by  confusion  of  tongues,  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  she  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


A  living  drollery !  oow  I  will  believe  that  there  are 


unicorns  !** 


SBAKSPEARB. 


T^E  sensations  of  a  day  succeeding  a  ball  in 
a  country  house  generally  expose  the  vanity  of 
pleasure  much  better  than  any  direct  moralix- 
ings  on  the  subject,  and  the  party  which  lui- 
sembled  round  a  late  breakfast  table  at  Delmer 
proved^  that  the  ball  of  the  night  before  had 
produced  its  usual  effects. 

Mrs.  Errington,  and  several  £Edr  daughten  of 
the  dance  who  had  been  invited  to  stay  all  nig^t 
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on  this  occasion,  were  absent  from  the  morn- 
ing repast ;  and  it  was  evident  that  most  of 
those^  who  were  present,  already  repented  of 
their  activity,  and  that  time  that  day,  was  dog- 
ged with  leaden  wings.  Willoughby  and  Clare 
were  indeed  too  happy  to  talk,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  too  sleepy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pertinacious  Miss  Bird,  in  whose  favour  there 
was  a  combination  of  circumstances,  she  could 
not  allow  to  pass  unimproved : — these  were,  an 
audience,  the  absence  of  her  patroness,  and  an 
hour,  at  which  no  one  had  energy  to  stop  the 
flow  of  thin  mud,  which  issued  from  the  shallow 
bed  of  her  understanding. 

*'  I  have  seldom  witnessed,^^  she  began,  in  a 
voice  in  which  affectation  was  the  predominant, 
flattery,  the  secondary  note — "  I  have  seldom 
witnessed  a  scene  of  festivity  so  perfectly  ac- 
cordant with  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul.  What  a  galaxy  of  beauty — ^what  a 
constellation  of  talent — what  a  reciprocity  of 
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sentiment — ^what  a  magic  influence  was  cast 
over  the  whole !  It  recalled  to  my  vivid  imagi- 
nation the  brilliant  imagery  of  the  immortal 
Moore.  I  seemed  transported  to  the  roseate 
bowers  of  bliss !     I — " 

"  Clare,"  said  Herbert,  "  do  give  me  some 
strong  tea/' 

^'  I  felt,  in  the  language  of  the  immortal 
Moore — 

To  one  who  looked  from  upper  air 
0*er  all  the  enchanted  regions  there. 
How  beauteous  must  have  been  the  glow. 
The  life,  the  sparkling  from  below ! 

^'  I  think/'  said  Clare,  ^^  lizards  were  the 
chief  dancers  in  the  scene  from  which  you  quote. 
Miss  Bird/'  Then,  as  if  afraid  she  had  been 
tempted  to  say  a  severe  thing,  she  added,  '^  I 
believe  lizards  are  very  pretty  creatures,  in  tome 
situations." 

*'  True,^  continued  Miss  Bird,  who  qnite 
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unconscious  of  the  absurdity  of  her  comparison 
went  on,  in  a  voice  of  extreme  affectation  : 

Gay  lizards  glittering  on  the  walls 
Of  ruined  shrines,  busy  and  bright, 
As  they  were  all  alive  with  light. 


Then  Lady  Loraine — how  Peri-like  she  glided 
from  one  chamber  of  the  sun  to  another,  while 
you,  Sir  Herbert,  like  Hector — " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Bird,  pray  spare  my  blushes  !*' 
Here  young  Bingham,  who  had  been  doing 
his  best  to  restrain  his  risible  propensities,  be- 
came so  evidently  affected  that  his  mother 
thought  it  best  to  ask  him  what  joke  of  the 
night  before,  had  recurred  to  his  memory. 

"  So  many  amusing  things  occurred,"    he 
said,  recovering  himself,  '*  I  can  scarcely  tell  of 


one." 


^^  Ah,''  replied  Miss  Bird,  ^^  amusement  is 
not  what  minds  of  the  higher  order  of  imagina- 
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tion  seek  for  at  scenes  of  ihis  nature.  They 
are  transported  far  above  the  realities  of  life 
—they—" 

«  WeU,''  said  Bingham,  «  I  think  a  ball  a 
real  thing — a  real  pleasure  for  the  time,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  it  by  imagination/' 

^'  I  am  sure  no  one  can  appreciate  it  more 
highly  than  Miss  Bird  appears  to  do,"  said 
Willoughby. 

*^  Or  more  justly,  Sir.  I  perceive  that  your 
mind  is  of  an  order  congenial  to  my  own ;  you 
comprehend  the  pleasure  of  imagination  ;-^lihe 
poetical  associations  with  the  votaries  of  Terp- 
sichore are  not  alien  to  your  mind.  I  tnut^ 
Sir,  that  you  and  my  distinguished  friend^  Dr. 
Bugg,  may  become  like  Pylades  and  Orestes— 
for  you  are  kindred  spirits.  Were  he  not  pre- 
sent, I  should  expatiate  more  on  his  gifts ;  but 
a  person,  Sir,  of  your  penetration  will  ere  lofig 
discover  that  rich  vein  of  poesy^-4hat  unfii- 
Aomed  reach  of  thought — ^that  beatific  ftKeltj^*: 
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of  expression  which  characterize  the  effusions 
of  Dr.  Bugg !" 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  Wordsworth  ? " 
said  Captain  Clifford^  in  his  grave  composed 
manner. 

"  Wordsworth,"  said  Miss  Bird,  "  I  con- 
sider a  poet  of  no  power.  He  has  no  imagery, 
no  fancy — no  classical  allusions— extremely 
shallow.  He  writes  about  spades,  and  low 
subjects.  Now,  Moore,  and  some  others  I 
could  name,  are  rich,  glowing,  profound — " 

"  I  have  always  understood,"  said  a  nice- 
looking  youth  of  eighteen,  colouring  as  he 
spoke,  "  that  Wordsworth  was  a  great  favour- 
ite with  the  Dons  of  Trinity ;  now  they  are 
not  likely  to  admire  a  very  shallow  poet." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Bird,  turning  towards 
him,  while  the  cheeks  of  the  youth  now  glowed 
with  indignation,  ^^  my  dear,  the  abstract 
sciences  are  liable  to  destroy  the  intellectual 
pre-eminence.     You  must  allow  me  to  present 
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you  with  a  copy  of  a  little  work  I  lately  pub- 
lished ;  it  is  entitled  ^  The  Metaphysical  Har- 
monicon  Illustrated.'  You  will  find  it,  I  trusty 
most  useful  in  guarding  you  from  the  errors 
into  which  young  men  are  apt  to  fall ;  but  Dr. 
Bugg^— Dr.  Bugg  is  going  to  speak." 

''  Miss  Loraine,  may  I  presume  to  solicit 
from  your  fair  fingers,  a  little  more  of  that  in- 
imitable liquid,  which  the  great  Johnson  so 
much  illustrated  by  his  example — and  the  ami- 
able bard  of  Olney — " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Clare,  stopping  him  before 
his  unhallowed  lips  further  profaned  the  simple 
pleasures  of  Olney  and  Weston. 

'^  What  classic  groimd  he  treads  ! "  said 
Miss  Bird,  rhapsodically. 

^'  What  does  classic  ground  mean?"  said 
Frederick  Bingham,  with  a  very  humourous 
look  at  Willoughby.  We  sailors,  you  know, 
are  ignorant  fellows ;  and  I  once  heard  a  man 
say  such  a  place  was  classic  ground  to  Uniy 
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because  he  had  shot  over  it  in  his  youth.  Now 
I  want  to  have  defined  notions  on  the  subject. 
Willoughby,  what  say  you  ?" 

"  Dr.  Bugg,  I  think,"  said  Willoughby,  "  is 
more  likely  to  define  the  subject  to  your  satis- 
faction." 

"  It  is,  gentlemen,  a  subject  which  embiaces 
such  a  multifarious  variety  of  philosophical,  and 
metaphysical  illustrations,  that  I  must  be  al- 
lowed a  little  time  to  collect  my  thoughts  on 
the  interesting  inquiry  of  the  ingenious  young 
gentleman." 

"  How  dehghtfiil !"  said  Miss  Bird.  "  Now 
this  I  call  conversation." 

"  It  is  a  mistake,  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Bugg,  turn- 
ing his  skull,  as  Peter  Bell's  ass  did  his  ear, 
"  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  ground 
itself,  usually  denominated  classic  ground,  is 
different  in  its  quabties,  component  parts, 
chemical  combinations,   from  ground    of     an 
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ordinary    description,    Sir.      You  understand 


me. 


"  I  do." 

*^  It  is  necessary,  in  all  cases  of  this  compli- 
cated nature,  to  go  to  the  foundation,  to  the 
elementary  principles." 

^  To  the  grounds,"  said  Bingham.  Now, 
Sir,  for  classic  ground." 

^'  I  have  demonstrated,"  said  Dr.  Bugg,- 
^'  that  ground  usually  denominated  dasaic 
ground,  is  ground  of  an  ordinary  description  ; 
but,  Sir,  the  productions  of  that  ground  are  of 
no  ordinary  description." 

''Ah,"  said  Miss  Bird  to WiUoughby/' there 
is  one  of  the  profound  thoughts  I  alluded 
to." 

^  What  does  it  produce?"  said  Bing- 
ham. 

'*  I  shall  define  its  productions,'^  replied  Dr. 
Bugg, ''  on  another  occasion.    An  eng^gemeol; 
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at  this  hour  with  my  incomparable  friend  Mrs. 
Errington,  obliges  me  to  cut  the  thread  of  otur 
discourse,  to  be  renewed  I  trust  at  some  future 
period.*' 

Saying  this  he  stalked  out  of  the  room.  Miss 
Bird  soon  followed,  and  a  general  dispersion 
took  place.  Lady  Darcy  himianely  engaged 
Willoughby  to  spend  the  day  at  the  Cottage, 
where  she  and  Clare  were  to  return  in  the 
course  of  the  morning. 

Clare's  introduction  to  her  aunt  was  now  all 
that  detained  her  at  the  Hall,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  an  interminable  length  of  time,  before  she 
was  summoned  to  Mrs.  Errington's  dressing- 
room.  She  found  her  without  her  creatures, 
and  was  considerably  reUeved  by  the  style  of 
her  reception.  Instead  of  the  tears  and  hyste- 
rics she  expected,  she  was  embraced  in  a  very 
ordinary  way,  and  although  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  gazing,  and  sighing,  and  silent  flattery, 
there  was  nothing  to  excite  the  disgust  which 
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Clare  had  anticipated,  and  she  felt  a  sort  of 
self-reproach  at  having  founded  so  uncharitable 
an  opinion  of  so  near  a  relation. 

Mrs.  Errington  saw  the  favourable  impres- 
sion she  had  made,  and  resolved  to  pursue  her 
present  character,  merely  throwing  in  here  and 
there  a  little  sentiment,  that  the  sudden  change 
might  not  be  too  striking.  After  a  mutually 
fiivourable  impression  had  been  made,  the  aunt 
and  niece  separated,  the  former  feeling  confi- 
dent that  a  few  more  interviews  would  enable 
her  to  accomplish  ArundeFs  plan  for  the  Lon- 
don spring,  and  the  latter  wondering  how  a 
person,  who  seemed  able  to  talk  like  other 
people,  should  write  so  like  a  fool. 

All  thoughts,  however,  of  Mrs.  Errington's 
wisdom,  or  folly,  were  soon  banished  firomClare'i 
mind — for  she  and  Willoughby  were  lefti  by  the 
ever  considerate  Lady  Darcy,  in  undistnibed 
possession  of  the  drawitig-room*at  the  CSottaga 
fbr  several  hours  of  that  day;  but  as  the  wu 
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things  they  said  to  each  other  are  not  likely  to 
increase  the  reader's  respect  for  their  under- 
standings, we  leave  them  to  be  supposed  rather 
than  recorded  during  the  first  few  days  of 
their  happy  love. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


'*  Mount  you»  my  Loid,  towards  Berwick  pott  aoMin#* 

SHAKSPBARB. 


While  our  heroine  is  so  happily  engaged 
we  may  safely  transport  ourselves  to  GHenleven 
where  some  changes  incident  to  humanity^Imd 
taken  place  in  the  important  domain  of  Castle 
Avish.  Miss  Lilly  Mc  Tavish  had  before  now 
attained  the  dignity  of  Mrs  Captain  Twiatle- 
mere.  The  old  Laird  had  been  gathered  to  hia 
fathers  the  day  after  the  wedding,  and  it  wii 
arranged,  that  as  soon  as  decormn  pemiilAedj^' 
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the  Honorable  Mrs  Twisdemere  was  to  rise, 
or  sink,  as  people  choose  to  consider  it,  into 
Mrs.  Mc  Tavish  of  Castle  Avish. 

The  senior  lady  of  that  Ilk,  with  the  usual 
slender  provision  made  for  Highland  widows, 
was  about  to  wander  forth,  with  her  three  re- 
maining daughters  to  push  their  fortunes,  (as 
Scotch  people  are  said  to  do,)  in  the  wider  and 
richer  field  of  England ;  to  tell  of  their  pedi- 
gree, and  their  pipers  to  credulous  English 
ears,  and  with  an  air  of  repressed  dignity, 
while  secretly  delighting  to  escape  from  the 
paternal  dwelling,  to  talk  as  if  they  had  been 
exiled  from  a  Paradise,  and  thought  the  rest  of 
the  world  a  prison. 

Poor  Mrs.  Mac  Tavish  was  the  only  one  of 
her  family,  who  had  anything  genuine  about 
her,  and  she  was  a  genuine  simpleton ; — a  cha- 
racter so  rare  in  the  Highlands,  that  it  is 
worthy  of  some  consideration.  She  was  not 
indeed  entirely  without  the  quality  which  the 
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Scotch  language  expresses  by  the  word  pawky^ 
and  for  which  we  know  not  an  English  ayno- 
nime ;  but  her  pawkiness  was  of  so  innocent  a 
kind  that  it  would  not  have  brought  a  fly  into 
perplexity ;  and  her  good-will,  as  £00*  as  it  went, 
was  quite  sincere ;  she  had  the  natural  instincts 
of  a  mother,  or  a  hen,  and  she  was  a  true  Celt 
in  her  preference  for  her  son^  and  heir.  She 
had  one  intimate  friend,  a  Mrs.  Mc  Oillyrey, 
whose  character,  as  is  often  the  case  in  friend- 
ship, as  in  love,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  her 
own. 

Mrs.  Mc  Gillvrey  was  keen,  and  euie,  and 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  voluble ;  she  had  lost 
her  spouse^  an  overseer  in  the  West  Indies,  at 
an  early  age  and  having  formed  a  taste  in  the 
days  of  her  wedded  happiness,  for  whipping 
slaves,  or  hearing  of  their  being  whipped,  she* 
did  not  give  up  the  occupation  in  her  widow- 
hood, exercising  it,  we  hope  by  proxy,  until  ^ht 
had  secured  what  is  called  a  competence,  aiujl 
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returned  to  her  native  shores  with  a  mind  rich 
in  all  the  wealth — 

"  That  linewi  bought  aud  told  have  erer  earntd.** 

Many  of  our  readers  must  have  seen  her ; 
she  was  of  a  class  or  genus  like  die  ^^  Captain 
Campbell's/'  not  to  be  mistaken  :  very  quick  in 
her  movements^  with  small  restless  eyes^  a 
skinny  face,  rather  short  petticoats,  and  ge- 
nerally a  high  nose.  Thank  Heaven,  her 
^^  occupation's  gone/'  and  we  give  her  leave  to 
whip  the  Miss  Mc  Tavishes  as  much  as  she 
pleases,  who  deserve  it  much  more  than  her 
former  victims.  Mrs  Mc  Oillvrey  had  no  family 
of  her  own,  so  that  she  was  ever  ready  to  come 
in  at  the  deaths,  births,  or  marriages,  in  the 
houses  of  her  friends.  She  gave  advice  most 
freely,  and  there  was  nothing  too  high,  or  too 
low,  for  Mrs.  Mc  GiUvrey's  acumen  to  pene- 
trate, or  her  judgment   to  direct.     She  was 
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truly  discomposed  at  the  intended  removal  of 
the  Mc  Tavish  family,  not  entirely  from  the 
blank  it  would  leave  in  her  a£fections,  but  that 
thus  the  principal  field  for  the  exercise  of  her 
power,  and  abilities,  would  be  taken  away. 
For  she  could  not  hope  or  expect  even,  by  con- 
ning and  flattery,  to  gain  the  same  ascendancy 
over  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Twistlemere  as  she 
had  done  over  her  early  companion,  and  school- 
fellow Mrs.  Mc  Tavish  senior. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  her  active 
imagination,  as  she  sat  quilling  Mrs.  Mc  Ta- 
vish's  caps^  while  her  friend  was  as  usual  sunk 
in  her  easy  chair. 

"  You  are  so  clever,  Mrs.  Mc  Gillvrey !  l*m 
sure  in  all  our  travels  in  England^  well  not 
find  your  equal,"  said  Mrs.  Mc  Tavish. 

^  O  Mem,"  replied  Mrs.  Mc  Gillvrey,  **  you 
know  I've  had  my  own  way  to  make  in  tibe 
world,  since  I  lost  my  poor  man ;  but  yoall 
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find  many  clever  people  in  England  no  doubt^ 
only  ye're  used  to  me,  Mrs.  Mc  Tavish,  but 
your  girls  are  handy  enough." 

"  Yes,  and  thanks  to  you  for  that,  Mrs.  Mc 
Gillvrey ;  they  would  have  known  nothing  but 
for  you." 

"  They'll  soon  get  husbands  in  England, 
Mrs.  Mc  Tavish,  I  can  tell  you  that,''  said  the 
friend  with  a  sagacious  wink,  while  the  rest  of 
her  features  were  distorted  by  the  perverse  ob- 
stinacy of  the  quilling  stick. 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  they  will  poor  things,  for 
after  the  way  they'^ve  been  brought  up,  they've 
a  right  to  expect  it,  and  then  Fergus  making 
such  a  great  match,  will  be  such  an  advantage 
to  them  he  tells  me ;  and  Lilly — who  would  have 
thought  of  little  Lilly  going  first." 

^^  I  always  said  Lilly  would  go  the  first," 
said  Mrs.  Mc  Gillvrey. 

"  So  you  did,  and  you  know  every  thing." 

"  And  Willey  will  be  the  next." 
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*'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it^"  said  the  mother ; 
*^  but  what  will  become  of  me,  when  they  all 
leave  me  Mrs.  Me  Gillvrey." 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Me  Ta- 
vbh  I  have  been  thinking  much  about  you, 
and  indeed  I  have  not  sleeped  for  a  month, 
thinking  about  you,  and  myself  as  well,  when 
you  leave  the  country,  and  it  came  into  my 
head  to  propose  to  go  with  you,  for  though  I 
have,  as  you  well  know,  Mrs  Mc  Tavish,  many 
duties  here  that  perhaps  ought  to  keep  me^  I 
think  it's  also  my  duty  not  to  let  you  go  to 
England  by  yourself.  I  know  a  great  deal 
about  English  people,  and  their  particular  ways 
in  the  Indies,  and  I'm  sure  Mem,  I  could  be  of 
great  use  to  you  and  the  girls." 

*'  Oh  Mrs.  Mc  Gillvrey,  diat  was  just  what 
I  wanted.  Well  I'm  sure  nobody  ever  had  midi 
a  firiend  as  I  have.  I  must  ring  and  tell  the  giris." 

The  young  ladies  soon  answered  the  call. 

^^  Girls,"  said  Mrs.  Mc  Tavish,  with  more 
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animation  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  her  man- 
ner before,  "  I  have  the  best  news  to  tell  you, 
you  ever  heard." 

*^  Who  is  it  from  ? — ^who  is  it  for,  mamma  Y' 
exclaimed  three  voices  at  once,  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  young  ladies  inmiediately  taking 
flight  to  an  offer  of  marriage. 

^'  You  will  have  plenty  of  that  in  England, 
my  dears ;  you  must  wait  till  you  get  there^" 
said  Mrs.  Mc  GiUvrey,  laughing. 

"  My  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Mc  Tavish,  "  my 
news  is,  that  our  worthy  friend  here  is  to  go 
with  us,  and  take  care  of  us  in  England.  She 
will  give  up  all  her  duties  here,  and  go  with  us. 
Is  not  that  good  news  ?" 

^^  Yes,  mamma,"  said  the  young  ladies, 
looking  at  each  other ;  then  afraid  of  Mrs.  Me 
Gillvrey  detecting  their  looks,they  protested  the 
greatness  of  their  joy  in  elaborate  expressions 
of  delight. 
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^^  I  was  sure  they  would  be  delighted^"  said 
the  innocent  Mrs.  Mc  Tavish. 

The  young  ladies  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
inner  chamber  in  which  they  were  contriving 
travelling  dresses,  than  Miss  WiUey  ezdaimed : 

"  It  will  spoil  all  our  fiin,  that  cross  woman 
going  with  us." 

^^  Yes^"  said  Miss  Maria,  **  she  will  always 
be  giving  us  advice  not  to  do  this  and  that;  we 
shall  never  be  allowed  to  walk  with  the  officers 
without  her." 

^'  But  then,  Maria/'  said  Miss  Clemy,  ^  you 
know  she  will  always  amuse  manuna,  and  do 
up  all  her  caps,  and  collars,  and  that  will  be  a 
great  relief  to  us.'' 

^^  So  it  will,"  said  the  gentle  Wilhelmina ; 
*^  that  IS  some  consolation,  to  be  sure;  bat 
how  angry  Fergus  will  be  1  Mrs.  Twistlemere 
is  so  particular,  he  says,  about  her  acquaint- 


ances.'' 
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**  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,"  said  Maria; 
^'  and,  as  Clemy  says,  the  caps  and  collars  unll 
be  a  great  relief." 

^  I  wish  we  were  well  oflF,"  said  Miss  Willey. 
^^  I'm  sure  I  just  hate  the  sight  of  the  hills, 
except  just  in  the  month  of  August." 

"  Yes,"  said  Clemy,  "  and  it  will  always  be 
August  in  England,  Willey.— Oh,  it  will  be 
nice !" 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Maria,  "  if  we'll  come 
across  Miss  Loraine  in  England  ?" 

*^  I  wonder,"  said  Willey,  "  what  she  will 
think  when  she  sees  the  marriage  in  the  pa- 
pers?" 

"  Poor  thing !  *'  said  Maria,  "  I  often  think 
she  was  ill-used,  and  that  Fergus  carried  his 
attentions  too  far.  I  do  think  she  was  attached 
to  him." 

^^  Oh,  she  must  soon  have  seen,'^  said  Clemy, 
^^  that  she  could  not  look  for  such  a  match  as 
Fergus.     She  had  more  sense  than  to  expect 
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that  Maria.  Give  me  a  pin,  Willey.  I'm  gettmg 
on  famoosly." 

Fei^s,  who  since  our  last  hours  in  his  com- 
pany, had  gained  manyTwistlemereisms,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  native  stock  of  absurdities,  now 
entered  the  room.  It  was  the  last  day  of  hia 
stay  in  the  country,  as  he  intended  the  follow- 
ing one,  to  set  forth  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  expecting  widow  bride,  who  had  returned  a 
few  weeks  before,  to  her  villa  at  lUchmond. 

^'  Well,  girls,  still  at  work.  You  should  em- 
ploy your  maids  more ;  it  is  not  lady-like  to  be 
so  very  busy." 

**  Oh,  we  wonH  be  so  busy  when  we  jget  to' 
Eng^d ;  we  are  sewing  so  hard  now,  tliat  Kre 
may  have  nothing  to  do  there.^ 

^  Nothing  to  do  but  to  get  married  I  hallial 
ha !  Gad,  it  was  a  lucky  thing  I  didiPttritf' 
that  Miss  Loraine  I— -wasn't  It,  gills  ?'    -.  -  -- 

^  It  was,  indeed  ?*  said  the  tibiee 

^  What  do  you  think  I  ahoald  be 
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in,  girls  ? — brown,  or  blue,  or  claret,  or  dark 
green  ?'^ 

"  What  does  Mrs.  TwisUemere  recom- 
mend ?^' 

^*  Why  she  inclines  to  a  green  coat,  an  azure 
waistcoat,  and  white  trowsers,  but  I  don't  be- 
come green  so  well  as  brown  or  daret/' 

^^  Oh,  but  you  must  take  her  choice,"  aaid 
the  sentimental  Maria. 

"  I  don^t  know,*'  said  Fergus,   **  I   wanted 
her  to  be  married  in  pink,  but  she  says  she 
won't.     The  next  letter  however  will  decide  it. 
Then  our  liveries  are  to  be  something  very  re- 
cherehi — she  is  arranging  the  colours  now.     In 
her  last  charming  letter,"  he  said,  taking  a 
green  scented  epistle  from  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
''  she  says  our  liveries  will  dehght  me.     I  must 
read  you  the  passage,  girls ; — ^here  it  is  :  'I 
think  even  your  critical  taste,  and  elegant  eye, 
my  handsomest  and  dearest  of  men,  will  be 
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gratified  by  the  liveries  we  shall  so  often  enjoy 
together/  *^ 

"  How  sweetly  expressed  !  ^*  said  Maria ; 
she  dotes  on  you  too  much/' 

**  Yes/'  said  Fergus,  *'  and  she  is  going  to 
show  it  in  substantial — ^for  she  unll  settle  all 
**  she  has  on  me" 

"  Tliat  is  true  affection/'  said  WiUey. 

*'  I  only  wish,"  said  Fergus,  "  she  was  a 
little  bit  younger.  The  officers  will  give  me 
some  rubs.  The  married  son  is  rather  awk- 
ward ;  but  she's  a  fine  woman  yet." 

The  following  morning,  while  Fergus  was 
taking  leave  of  his  family,  a  letter  of  very  bu- 
siness-like, not  love-like  character,  was  brought 
to  him  by  the  running  post  from  Oban.  Its 
contents  produced  violent  effects.  As  they 
threw  the  whole  family  into  a  consternation  of 
no  ordinary  description,  we  shall  give  it  in  due 
form  : 
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«  Sir, 
^^  Tour  esteemed  favour  of  the  21st  instant 
came  duly  to  hand.  We  have  now  to  inform 
you,  that  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Twistlemere, 
relict  of  the  late  Honourable  Henry  Twistle- 
mere,  of  Twistlemere  Park,  Surrey  is  supposed 
to  have  eloped,  on  the  evening  of  the  24tih  in- 
stant, in  company  with  an  Irish  Baronet  of  the 
name  of  Sir  Cimnel  O^Callaghan,  of  Castle 
Callaghan.  We  opine  that  the  deeds  of  settle- 
ment be  suspended  for  the  present ;  and  waiting 
orders, 

"  We  remain.  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient,  humble  servants^ 

"    GiBBINS,  SCRIBBINS,  AND  Co.** 

"  To  Fergus  Mc  Tavish,  Esq. 
Of  Castle  Avishr 

Fergus  raved — ^his  sisters  shed  floods  of  tears 
— his  mother  waved  her  hands  in  mute  despair 
— and  Mrs.  Mc  Gillvrey  poured  forth  a  torrent 
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of  invective  against  Irish  widows  and  baronets^ 
almost  equal  to  that,  with  which  she  usually  de- 
nounced the  friends  of  negro  emancipation. 
Words  however  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
wrath  of  Fergus,  and  he  set  forth  with  a  zea- 
lous intention  of  either  shooting  the  Irish  ba- 
ronet, or  bringing  an  action  against  the  Irish 
widow — one,  or  other,  of  these  steps  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  result  of  a  conversation  with 
Messrs.  Gibbins,  Scribbins  and  Co. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 
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'Tis  sweet,  as  year  by  year  we  lose 
Friends  out  of  sight,  in  faith  to  muse 
How  g^owB  in  Paradise  our  store." 

KEHLE. 


Whilb  the  events  we  have  recorded  were 
passing  on  one  side  of  the  loch,  the  inmates  of 
the  Manse  on  the  other  were  far  differently  en- 
grossed. Miss  Stuart  and  her  aunt  were  at 
this  time  solemnly  indeed,  but  scarcely  sadly, 
engaged  in  watching  the  close  of  the  old  mi- 
nister's holy  life.  He  had  been  indisposed  for 
some  weeks,  and  his  anxiety  to  do  what  he 
could  to  the  last,  together  with  the  coldness  of 
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the  season^  increased  his  complaints  so  mueh^ 
that  the  last  Sunday  he  had  appeared  in  the  pul- 
pit, he  had  been  unable  to  conclude  the  service. 
He  had  been  followed  home  by  the  affectionate 
regrets  and  blessings  of  his  flock,  who  perceived 
his  end  was  approaching.  Ilis  daughter  and 
sister  Eclen  were  equally  aware  of  it,  but  they 
did  not  cloud  his  last  Iiours  on  earth  by  giving 
way  to  a  sorrow  which  they  felt  to  be  entirely 
selfish.  Tlicy  loved  him  too  well  to  mourn 
that  he  was  going  to  rejoin  the  many  he  had 
lost,  and  they  were  too  deeply  imbued  with 
that  faith  which  enjoins  us  to  cast  our  care  on 
one  who  careth  for  us,  to  think  of  themselves 
at  such  a  moment. 

Whoever  had  entered  his  room  the  last  even- 
ing of  his  Ufe,  would  scarcely  have  supposed  it 
to  be  the  chamber  of  death.  The  room  was 
lighted  up  more  than  commonly ;  his  daughter 
sat  at  his  bedside,  occasionally  reading  from  the 
book  of  Psalms  the  verses  he  asked  for.  She  did 
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not  look^  she  did  not  feel  miserable.  His  sister 
sat  at  the  other  side^  watching  his  countenance^ 
and  occasionally  chan^ng  the  position  of  his 
pillow.  Every  now  and  then^  one  or  two  of 
the  old  parishioners  came  up  from  the  kitchen^ 
where  many  of  them  were  assembled^  to  take  a 
last  look  of  their  beloved  pastor^  and  with  a  si- 
lent wave  of  the  hands^  left  the  room. 

*'  Mary,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  fee- 
ble voice,  "give  me  a  kiss, you  have  been  a  good, 
good  daughter  ;  and  if  my  greatest  sorrows  have 
been  for  you,  my  greatest  joy  has  been  from 
you  \  but  I  have  no  sorrows  now.  Blessings 
on  you,  my  child  ! — take  care  of  your  aunt. — 
Eelen,  give  me  your  hand ; — you  have  been  a 
kind  and  a  true  sister  to  me,  and  the  Lord  re- 
ward you — I  never  could.  You  will  always 
keep  together,  and  when  the  Lord  calls  one  of 
you  to  himself,  the  other  will  not  be  left  com- 
fortless. I  have  no  fears — I  am  in  perfect 
peace  ; — and  yet  how  little  have  I  deserved 
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such  a  reward  !  I  have  often  grieved  more  for 
sorrow,  than  for  sin — and  I  have  been  an  un- 
profitable servant ;  but  I  love — yes,  I  love  the 
Saviour,  and  he  upholds  me  now/* 

He  continued,  after  this,  to  speak  only  in 
detached  sentences,  chiefly  from  scripture,  un- 
til twelve  at  night,  when  he  was  caUed  home, 
just  after  he  had  distinctly  uttered  :  ^*  Children, 
love  one  another.'' 

These  were  the  last  words  of  the  good  old 
man,  and  tliey  sank  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers.  When  his  remains  were  decently 
composed,  Miss  Stuart  admitted  all  the  pa- 
rishioners, who  desired  it,  to  see  the  body. 
She  told  them  of  his  last  wishes  and  hopes  for 
them,  and  exhorted  them  to  show  their  love 
for  him,  by  loving  one  another.  She  spent 
the  days  that  elapsed  between  the  death,  and 
the  ftmeral,  almost  entirely  in  the  chamber  of 
the  departed,  and  it  was  not,  until  the  placid 
countenance  was  closed  for  ever  from  her  sight, 
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that  she  felt  alone.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
death  had  touched  her  heart,  except  in  the 
overpowering  form  of  laying  low  the  young  and 
the  hopeful.  Then,  she  had  rather  turned  away 
from  it  in  anguish ;  but  now,  she  felt  no  desire 
to  avoid  even  the  most  minute  contemplation 
of  the  event ;  and  her  aunt  and  she  used  to  sit 
for  hours  in  the  room  where  he  expired,  de- 
tailing to  each  other,  and  treasuring  up  for  fu- 
ture comfort,  all  that  had  passed  during  the 
short  period  of  his  illness. 

Miss  Stewart's  fondest  wish  now  was,  that 
her  father's  successor  should  be  a  person  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  flock^  and 
one  who  would  advance  the  growth  of  the  spi- 
ritual seed  sown  amongst  them.  A  distant 
relation  of  her  father^  a  Mr.  Mc  Donald  by 
name,  was  the  person  he  had  always  wished  to 
succeed  him,  since  the  death  of  Sinclair,  from 
believing  him  to  be  truly  devout ;  and  as  the 
ministry  was  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Miss  Stuart 
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lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Lady  Darcy^  requesting 
her  to  use  her  influence^  as  an  heritor  of  the 
parish,  in  favour  of  the  candidate  who  was  de- 
sired by  the  parishioners,  and  had  been  ap- 
proved by  her  father.  She  very  soon  received 
the  kindest  possible  letter  in  reply,  announcing 
that  the  application  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mc  Do- 
nald had  been  successful,  and  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  church  of  Glenleven. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Stuart,"  Lady 
Darcy's  letter  went  on  to  say,  "  you  and  your 
aunt  must  do  me  a  favour  in  return,  and  con  - 
sent  to  occupy  the  Glenfoot  Cottage,  which 
with  an  acre  of  garden  ground,  is,  as  you  know, 
at  present  tenantless.  It  has  lately  been  re- 
paired and  made  comfortable,  and  I  tMnk  I 
heard  you  say  last  summer  that  you  liked  the 
situation.  It  is  near  your  favourite  haunts  and 
the  people  who  love  you,  and  Clare  and  I  are 
conceited  enough  to  think  that  its  being  the 
nearest  dwelling  to  ours  may  not  be  an  objeo^ 
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tion  to  you,  should  we  again  occupy  Glenlevm. 
I  request  you  and  your  aunt  to  accept  it  from 
me,  as  a  token  of  my  veneration  and  regard  for 
the  memory  of  your  &theT.  1  hope  you  wiH 
be  able  to  indulge  me  in  this,  without  at  the 
same  time  supposing  that  I  can  be  hurt  at  yo«r 
rejection  of  what  in  truth,  it  is  an  indulgence 
to  myself  to  offer." 

When  Miss  Stuart  read  this  letter,  she  said, 
while  her  eyes  glistened, "  Well,  aunt,  my  dear 
father's  words  are  verified  already — for  here  a 
home  is  provided  for  us,  and  the  very  one  we 
wished  to  have,  but  thought  we  could  not  t£- 
ford  it— Glenfoot  farm.  And  do  you  know, 
aunt,  cousin  Me  Donald  has  got  the  paiish  ?— 
How  happy  his  good  wife  will  be  1" 

Aunt  Beten  held  up  faer  hands  in  silent  gr»- 
litude,  while,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  she 
said  : 

'*  Once  I  was  youngi  and  now  am  old;  bat 
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never  saw  I  the  righteous  forsaken,  or  his  seed 
begging  their  bread." 

"  Those  are  indeed  words  of  truth,  aunty  ;-— 
and  now  I  think  we  shall  be  quite  rich,  and 
be  able  to  have  the  })rose  and  potatoes,  to  give 
to  the  poor  people  as  usual. 

**  Does  she  mean,'*  said  aunt  Eelen,  putting 
on  her  specks,  "  that  weVe  to  have  a  tack  of 
the  hoos  without  giving  her  anything  for  it  ? — 
My  dear,  does  she  mean  that  ?** 

^^  She  does,  aunty  dear ;  and  it  is  offered  so 
very  kindly,  that  it  would  be  mere  pride  and 
ingratitude  to  refuse  it.  I  shall  tell  her  our 
circumstances,  and  then  she  will  enjoy  the 
more  what  her  kind  heart  has  done." 

Miss  Stuart  wrote  that  night  a  frank  and 
grateful  acceptance  of  Glenfoot  cottage,  during 
her  aunt's  life ;  and  among  the  many  deeds  of 
kindness  and  of  love  which  it  had  been  Lady 
Darcy's  happiness  to  i>erform,  none  had  per- 
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haps  given  her  more  sincere  satisfaction  than 
this^  both  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
received^  and  the  excellence  of  those  on  whom 
it  was  conferred.  She,  like  all  people  of  benevo^ 
lencehad  often  been  made  to  feel  from  the  evil 
passions  of  others,  ^' When  I  would  do  good  evil 
is  present  with  me ;" — ^but  on  this  occasion  the 
good  was  predominant,  and  the  kindness  might 
truly  be  said  to  have  blessed  both  the  giver 
and  receiver. 

It  soon  spread  from  one  hut  to  another  that 
the  leddies  of  the  Manse  were  ^^  to  stop  in  the 
kintry  yet,  and  not  to  go  to  Glaisky  toon,'^  as 
had  been  feared,  and  that  the  old  minister's 
cuisin.  Dominie  Mc  Donald,  was  to  have  the 
kirk,  and  his  wife  was  niece  to  the  minister  of 
Balquidder,  and  half-cuisin  to  the  wife  of  the 
Laird  of  Ballindalloch.  These  interesting  par- 
ticulars were  repeated  with  various  ramifications, 
and  amplifications,  over  the  peat  fires  of  all  the 
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clachansy  and  toons,  from  Appin  to   Glenco, 
— a  district  comprehending  as  much   of  the 
grand,  and  tlie  beautiful,  as  can  anywhere   be 
met  with  in  the  same  compass.     Although  the 
scene  was  wintrj-  and  leafless  when  the  events 
we  have  detailed  were  passing,   how  much  was 
there  of  beauty  even  then,   to  delight  the  eye 
and  heart  of  him   who  loves  nature  in  every 
mood  and  every  feature.     How   gracefully   did 
the  bare  stems  of  birch  and  hazel  rise  from  the 
mossy  banks  of  the  streams,  now  swollen  into 
miniature  rivers,  while  the  tufts  of  moss,  and 
Uchen,were  crisped  with  hoar  frost,  and  looked 
so  beautiful  in  their  icy  fetters,   that  one  could 
scarcely  wish  them  freed  from  their  bondage. 
How  blue,  and  bright,  did  the  waters  of  loch 
Leven  flow  into  the  little  bays  and  inlets  of  its 
indented  shore,  and  how  gratefully  did  the  eye 
rest  on   the  curUng  smoke,  making  its    way 
through    the  frosty  air,  and  rising  here  and 
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there,  from  the  huts  scattered  over  the  hills^ 
and  concealed  among  the  glens,  telling  of  those 
inestimable  blessings,  both  to  the  physical  and 
moral  man — a  fire,  a  hearth-stone,  and  a 
home. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

**  Sir,  you  have  done  enougb,  and  liave  performed 
A  saint-like  sorrow.      No  fault  could  you  make. 
Which  you  have  not  redeeinM ;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass  ;  at  the  Ust 
Do,  as  the  heavens  have  done  ;  forget  your  evil ; 
AVith  them  forgive  yourself." 

SHAKSPEARR. 


A  WEEK  of  perfect  enjoyment  to  Clare  and 
Willoughby  had  passed  too  rapidly  away,  dur- 
ing which  the  wintry  storms  raging  without^ 
seemed  but  to  add  to  the  sense  of  happiness 
and  security  within,  by  freeing  them  from  the 
interruptions  and  claims  of  ordinary  societyy 
and  allowing  them  to  exchange  those  thoughts 
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and  feelings,  which   seemed  still  exhausUess, 
and  still  untold. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  this  week,  that  WiQough- 
by  received  so  pressing  a  requisition  from  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  borough  near  his  es- 
tate, to  become  their  representative  in  parlia- 
ment, that  encouraged  by  the  new  spring  given 
to  his  mind  by  his  happy  prospects,  he  con- 
sented, and  resolved  to  engage  in  duties  which 
he  had  before  declined.  On  the  last  even- 
ing they  spent  together^  he  expressed  to 
Clare  his  strong  affection  for  Herbert,  and  his 
gratitude  to  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  at  first  received  him  as  a  friend,  and  now 
as  a  brother. 

"  I  have  explained  to  him,'^  he  added,  "  all 
my  afiairs,  and  I  find  that  even  my  small  rent- 
roll,  diminished  as  it  is  by  various  debts, 
does  not  make  him  less  kind,  less  cordial.  Ah^ 
Clare,  I  never  wished  for  riches  till  now  !'* 

^^  Do  not  be  so  unjust  to  me,  as  to  speak 
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thus.  I  have  faults  in  abundance,  which  you 
will  find  out  in  time ;  but  the  love  of  money  is 
not,  I  can  honestly  affirm,  my  besetting  sin.  It 
is  indeed  a  delight  to  me  that  you  and  Herbert 
understand  each  other  so  comidetely." 

"  He  is  a  noble  creature,"  replied  Willough- 
by  ;  "  and,  Clare,  since  I  have  enjoyed  the 
happiness — the  unspeakable  happiness,  of  giv- 
ing up  my  tlioughts  to  your  keeping,  I  have 
been  led  to  think  of  Herbert  with  something 
Hkc  com2)assion,  and  to  ask — has  he  gained  a 
companion — a  comforter — a  guide  in  Theresa?** 

"  The  same  doubt,^*  she  replied,  "has  of  late 
often  occurred  to  me,  and  I  know  not  what  to 
say.  I  sometimes  fear  that  I  shall  get  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  no  one  perfectly  happy 
but  myself.  I  trust  Herbert  does  not  feel  as 
we  do — that  Theresa  ought  to  be  happier  than 
she  is.'* 

"  His  nature  is  so  cheerful,  so  buoyant,  so 
unclouded,"    replied  WiUoughby,  *'  that  he  ife 
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better  fitted  than  most  men  to  exist  alone ;  but 
then  he  is  too  affectionate  not  to  require  sym- 
pathy." 

"  Sympathy,  I  think  he  has,  but  confidence, 
perfect  confidence — that  best  token  of  affection 
— ^is  I  fear  withheld.  The  reserve  and  timidity 
of  her  nature,  seem  to  make  it  impossible  for 
her  to  communicate  what  she  feels — even  to 
him.'' 

*'  Perhaps  I  can  understand  better  than  you^ 
my  Clare,  the  reserve  produced  by  past  sor- 
row. It  may  exist  with  perfect  love,  with  per- 
fect confidence, — and  surely  no  one  has  more 
cause  to  feel  this  than  I ;  but  I  can  feel  present 
blessings — I  can  give  myself  up,  almost  tc 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness — and  yet, 
Clare,  I  sometimes  feel^  even  now,  that  your 
fate  should  not  have  been  linked  with  mine.  It 
is  a  strange  conflict  of  feelings — ^for  I  see  that 
you  are  happy,  and  I  feel  myself  to  be  so,  and 
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yet  I  doubt  not,  when  away  from  you,  that  the 
shadows  of  the  past,  contrasted  with  my  pre- 
sent joy,  will  come  upon  me  with  redoubled 
force.  Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  weight  in  joy,  to  feel 
that  you  have  marred,  nay  destroyed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fellow  creature."  He  bowed  his  head 
down  as  he  said  this,  and  concealed  his  face. 

She  gently  took  his  hand  in  hers — '^  Wil- 
loughby,  this  should  not  be.  You,  whose  whole 
life  is  si>ent  for  tlie  good  of  others — ^you  should 
not  feel  thus.  You  have  indeed  been  ^  tossed 
with  tempests,^  but  you  have  been  comforted." 

"  Clare,  to  no  human  being  but  yourself, 
could  I  revert  to  the  fearful  trial  of  my  life, 
and  scarcely  to  you,  did  I  not  think  it  right  to 
confess  to  you  my  real  feelings  on  the  subject 
— feelings  which  time  and  religion  have  soft- 
ened, but  not  changed.  I  cannot  bear  that  you 
should  suppose  I  think  lightly  of  the  offence  I 
have  committed.     I  am  deeply  conscious  that 
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in  loving  me^  yon  link  your  fiite  with  one  whose 
remorse^  great  as  it  is^  scarcely  equals  the  great- 
ness of  his  crime." 

"  Call  it,"  she  said,  ^^  your  misfortune,  not 
your  crime.  The  guilty  usages  of  society  were 
the  cause  of  your — ^^  She  stopped,  for  she 
felt  it  impossible  to  approach  nearer  the  sub- 
ject, without  saying  what  her  affection  indeed 
might  dictate,  but  her  christian  sincerity  could 
not  justify.  She  could  only  feel  with  Isa- 
bella— 


"  I  something  do  excase  the  thing  I  hate» 
For  his  advantage,  that  I  dearly  love.** 


"  Yes,  Clare ; — you  are  right  to  stop.  I  love 
you  for  that  pause  more  than  for  all  the  sooth- 
ing words  your  affection  would  gladly  dictate. 
Heaven  knows  what  I  have  suffered  from  the 
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when  audi  thoughts  do  arise  m  your  mind,  yon 
will  allow  me  to  share  them.  They  belong  to  me 
now*  You  have  been  too  long  alone  with  your 
grief." 

^'  I  do  promise— «and  I  had  yet  more  to  say^ 
but  it  is  better  to  write  of  mournful  things  than 
to  talk  of  them." 

A  servant  here  entered  to  say  that  Sir  Her- 
bert and  coiTee  awaited  them  in  the  drawings 
room,  and  they  went  to  join  their  friends.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  arranging  their  future 
meeting.     Herbert  was  so  desirous  that  Lady 
Darcy  and  his  sister  should  be  his  guests  for  a 
few  months  in  London,  that  the  former  oort^ 
sented  to  give  up  her  retired  mode  of  life  for  a 
time,  and  Clare,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not 
unwilling  to  be  where  Willoughby  was.      Par- 
liament was  expected  to  meet  early  in  Fel>- 
ruary^  and  it  was  decided  that  they  were  all  to 
assemble  in  town  about  that  time,  and  to  renew 
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the  happy  intercourse  so  much  enjoyed  at  Del- 
mer. 

Herbert's  generous  sympathy  in  the  attach- 
ment of  his  sister  to  Willoughby  raised  him 
higher  than  ever  in  Lady  Darcy's  opinion. 
Seeing  in  Willoughby  all  that  he  knew  to  be 
most  worthy  of  estimation,  and  most  uncom- 
mon in  the  world,  he  did  not  raise  his  brotherly 
voice  against  the  smallness  of  his  rent-roll— 
the  ordinary  way  of  shewing  regard  on  such 
occasions — but  immediately  announced  his  in- 
tention of  adding  considerably  to  his  sister's 
portion,  when  her  marriage  should  occur.  The 
time  for  this  event  to  take  place,  was  yet  quite 
undecided,  but  with  die  meeting  in  February 
fixed^  and  the  pleasures  of  a  constant  corres- 
pondence in  prospect,  during  the  interval  of 
separation,  our  heroine,  we  are  aware^  is  not 
in  a  situation  to  excite  the  sensibilities  of  our 
readers^  although  she  felt  sufficiently  sorry  for 
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herself  when  she  looked  out  upon  the  wintry 
prospect  the  following  morning,  and  thought 
of  how  many  weeks  must  pass  before  die 
again  heard  his  voice,  and  welcomed  his  step* 
She  followed  him,  in  imagination,  from  stage  to 
stage^  and  counted  the  hours  and  the  miles 
which  now  divided  them.  In  short,  she  was  as 
foolish  on  the  subject,  as  a  person  of  under- 
standing can  be,  and  she  felt  the  first  day  of 
his  absence  tediously  long.  But  he  had  left 
her  a  rich  possession  of  thoughts  to  occupy  the 
time  of  their  separation.  She  felt  how  much 
Willoughby  had  directed  her  attention  to,  and 
interested  her  mind  in  many  subjects  she  had 
before  imagined  to  be  beyond  her  reach,  and 
how,  while  he  seemed  to  be  fiimiliar  with  all  she 
had  ever  thought  and  felt,  he  gave  new  powers 
to  her  mind  by  the  strength  and  variety  of  his. 
She  seemed  to  herself  during  the  short  time  of 
their  intimate  association,  to  have  lived  years  of 
ordinary  existence,  and  to  have  sprung  at  once 
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from  ignorance,  to  the  perception  of  a  boundless 
field  of  intelligence  ! 

Such  is  always  the  effect  of  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  a  mind  of  natural  vigour.  A  book  of 
power — an  accidental  obser\'ation,  may  strike 
the  chords  and  arouse  faculties  hitherto  un- 
known, or  differently  directed ;  but  there  is  no 
way  in  which  a  woman  learns  wisdom  so  rapid- 
ly, as  from  the  mind  of  him  she  loves.  Like 
that  most  eloquent  and  most  tender  limner  of 
the  heart,  Lucy  Hutchinson,  Clare  felt  towards 
her  lover  that  "  the  greatest  excellencie  she 
had,  was  the  power  of  apprehending,  and  the 
virtue  of  loving  his.** 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


**  I  am  tick  and  salleii.*' 

IHAKSPEARB. 


ALTHOUGtt  we  cannot  expect  our  readers  to 
be  fond  of  Mr.  Arundel,  they  may  feel  some 
compassion  for  his  present  deplorable  condi-^ 
tion — ^for  not  only  was  he  condemned  by 
the  storms  without,  to  the  unmitigated  society 
of  the  yawning  family  within,  but  he  was  actu-^ 
ally  confined  by  illness,  for  some  days,  to  his 
own  apartmentj  with  a  succession  of  the  Messrs. 
Mortimers,  and  their  dogs,  for  his  comforters. 
The  same  week,  which  to  Willoughby  and  Clare 
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had  been  so  rich  in  happiness,  so  blessed  and 
blessing,  had,  to  Arundel,  brought  only  a  suc- 
cession of  dullness  without  repose,  and  frivo- 
lity without  gaiety, — while  the  object  for  which 
he  bad  ])laced  himself  in  a  situation  he  so  much 
detested,  was  entirely  frustrated  by  a  sore 
throat  within,  and  a  snow  storm  without. 

The  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  this  durance  had 
arrived,  and  Arundel  so  far  roused  himself  as 
to  WTite  a  history  of  his  sufferings  to  Mrs.  Er- 
rington,  requesting  that  she  would  send  her 
Bugg  to  his  relief  as  soon  as  possible.  Mrs. 
Errington,  who  by  this  time  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  retirement  of  Dclmcr  extremely  op* 
pressive,  and  had  resolved  to  devise  means  and 
pretences  for  a  speedy  escape,  requested  Her- 
bert to  invite  Mr.  Arundel  to  come  and  place 
himself  under  Dr.  Bugg's  care,  hoping  in  this 
way  to  relieve  herself  from  the  tediousness  of  a 
family  party,  with  people  who  were  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  totally 
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indilBferent  to  the  scandal  of  Mrs.  Elrrington's 
circle.  She  also  hoped  to  attach  Arundel  to 
her  interests  by  this  rescue,  and  Dr.  Bugg  was 
ahnost  immediately  despatched  with  a  polite 
note  from  Herbert,  a  piquant  billet-doux  from 
herself,  and  a  valuable  casket  of  certain  inva- 
luable jewels,  yclept  *  Morrison's  Pills,'  which 
profess,  among  other  things,  to  cure  insanity, 
but  which  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  suggest,  ap» 
pear  to  us  to  produce  a  particular  form  of  men- 
tal disease  in  those  who  addict  themselves  to 
*  Nos.  1  and  2.' 

A  few  days  after  WiUoughby's  departure^ 
Arundel  became  a  guest  at  the  Hall,  and  con- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  to  render  the  un- 
congenial ingredients  of  the  party  assembled 
tliere,  less  fatiguing  to  each  other  and  to  them- 
selves. He  was  rational  with  Herbert — he  was 
frivolous  and  confidential  with  Mrs.  Errington 
— ^he  was  musical  with  Theresa — he  was  poeti- 
cal  with  Miss  Bird — ^he  was  metaphysical  with 
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Dr.  Bugg — and  all  felt  him,  in  different  ways,  to 
be  a  great  addition  to  the  party.  Two  days 
had  thus  passed  without  any  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Hall  and  the  Cottage,  when  Arundel 
mentioned  this  to  Mrs.  Errington  with  sur- 
prise, adding  : 

"  I  fear  your  plan  won't  succeed ; — you  see 
too  little  of  Miss  Loraine,  to  make  any  pro- 
gress.*' 

**  I  thought  I  was  getting  on  admirably,'* 
replied  Mrs.  Errington  ;  "  but  I  suspect  some- 
thing is  on  the  tapis  between  that  quondam 
friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Willoughby,  and  the  la- 
dies of  the  Cottage.  He  was  always  with  them 
during  that  dreadful  week,  and  he  has  really  an 
air  distingue  still,  which  might  be  dangerous  to 
a  romantic  girl,  excluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  never,  however,  can  forgive  him  for 
his  conduct  to  our  poor  friend,  Lady  Fermor.'^ 

*'  I  have  more  to  get  over  in  the  way  of  for- 
giveness than  that,"  said  Arundel,  his  ejos 
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darkening  witii  passion ;  "  but  you  don't  ima* 
gine  there  is  anything  really  serious? — ^it  is 
impossible/' 

*^  I  can't  say/'  said  Mrs.  Errington ;  '^  I  have 
myreasons  for  thinking  so^and  yougenerallygive 
me  credit  for  being  right  in  these  aflfairs.  Men 
don't  brave  snow^  hail,  and  tempest  for  mere 
friendship— do  they,  Mr.  Arundel  ? — But  yet  I 
can't  think  Herbert  is  so  great  a  fool,  as  to  al- 
low his  sister  to  sacrifice  herself  for  a  fancy  of 
this  kind  ;  she  can  know  nothing  of  the  world 
and  good  company,  living  as  she  does.  I  really 
feel  quite  grieved ; — so  near  a  relation  as  I  am, 
and  yet  to  have  no  confidence  reposed  in  me ; 
—is  it  not  cruel  ?" 

"  Extremely  so,"  replied  Arundel ;  "  but  it 
is  all  Lady  Darcy's  tyranny — I  have  long  seen 
it" 

'^  Oh,  you  met  them  in  the  Highlands,  I 
find.  Yes,  these  saints  are  always  tyrants.  I 
am  not  so  much  surprised  at  her  influence  over 
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Clare,  for  girls  are  apt  to  be  led  by  flattery  ; 
but  Herbert  is  quite  as  much  so — completely 
under  petticoat  government.  It  is  really  melan- 
choly— such  a  noble  looking  creature  as  he  is," 
said  Mrs.  Errington. 

'^  Yes,  I  am  sorry  for  him ;  but  we  can  for- 
give a  man  for  being  a  fool,  for  a  time,  with 
such  a  bride." 

"  Yes ; — what  a  sensation  she  would  make 
in  town,  if  they  would  do  the  thing  pro- 
perly !" 

^^  Yes,  a  great  sensation,'^  said  Arundel, 
with  some  significance  of  manner  which  Mrs. 
Errington  did  not  observe. 

"  I  begin  to  suspect,  Arundel,  you  have 
some  notion  of  bringing  out  Clare  yourself. 
You  have  looked  so  grave,  since  I  told  you  my 
suspicions.  Do  come  forward,  like  a  generous 
creature  as  you  are,  and  save  her  from  obscu- 
rity, a  narrow  income,  a  melancholy  husband^ 
and  no  rank." 
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"  It  is  to«  late  now,"  said  Arundel,  attempt- 
ing to  smile,  to  conceal  his  annoyance. 

"  Too  late !  no,  no,  trust  to  me  for  that ;  I  have 
ofteii  helped  people  out  of  these  delicate  dis- 
tresses before  now.  Never  too  late  to  repent 
and  amend,  you  know.  She  is  to  dine  here 
to-day ; — allow  me  to  undertake  the  aflGair." 

"  No;  I  like  to  manage  my  own." 

^^  Well,  we  shall  at  least  be  able  to  make  out 
something  decisive  about  the  state  of  the  other 
little  matter  to-day ;  and  then  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  yourself.  When  we  leave  the  din- 
ing-room, I  shall  tell  the  story  about  Willough- 
by,  which  I  have  from  the  best  possible  au- 
thority, and  no  simple  girl,  who  fancies  herself 
in  love,  will  be  able  to  hear  that  calmly." 

"  There  are  two  sides  of  that  question," 
said  Arundel,  laughing,  "  but  I  would  not  curb 
your  invention,  on  any  accoxmt.  You  are  how- 
ever mistaken  about  your  niece ; — she  is  not  a 
simple  girl,  apt  to  fancy  herself  in  love.*' 
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dressing-room,  there  to  ruminate  on  his  wrongs. 
His  state  of  feeling  towards  Willoughby  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  jealousy,  hatred,  and  fear. 
He  could  not  in  reality  think  iU  of  one,  he  had 
so  long  thoroughly  known,  but  he  persisted  in 
thinking  himself  injured  and  betrayed — forget- 
ting that  he  had  himself  disclosed  Clarets  rejec- 
tion of  his  addresses,  without  telling  Willough- 
by of  his  intention  to  renew  them.  In  this 
state  of  mind,  he  dressed  for  dinner,  and  was 
the  last  of  the  party  assembled  in  the  drawing 
room. 

Lady  Darcy  and  Clare  had  arrived,  and  one 
or  two  country  neighbours,  in  addition,  formed 
the  whole  party.  Clare,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  plot  formed  against  her  tranquillity,  looked 
peculiarly  bright  and  joyous.  Willoughby's 
letters  were  all — ^more  than  all  she  had  expect- 
ed, and  her  spirits,  which  had  at  first  been 
depressed  by  the  depth  of  her  feelings,  had  now 
returned  to  their  usual  even  and  animated  tone. 
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She  sat  next  Arundel,  and  thinking  he  looked 
ill,  she  exerted  herself  to  amuse  him,  and  felt 
glad,  as  she  did  so,  that  all  traces  of  pecu- 
liar attention  to  herself  had  disappeared  from 
his  manner.  On  reaching  the  drawing-room, 
Mrs.  Errington  began  to  arrange  her  plans  for 
the  accomplishment  of  her  amiable  designs. 

*'  How  well  you  look  to-day,  dear !"  kissing 
her  clicek, ,"  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  look  at  you — 
and  I  know  a  certain  person,  who  sat  next  you, 
who  is  quite  of  my  opinion.  I  need  not  ask 
how  you  like  him — for  you  know,  dear,  the 
opinion  of  the  best  circles  lias  long  decided 
him  to  be  the  most  perfectly  agreeable  man  in 
the  world." 

'^  So  I  have  heard,"  said  Clare,  smiling 
archly. 

"  I  can  scarcely  give  you  an  idea  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  you  to  have  his  voice  in  your  fa-> 
vour  when  you  go  to  town — ^it  is,  in  fact,  every 
thing !" 
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"  I  fear  I  am  very  unworthy  of  such  a  voice," 

said  Clare ;  ^*  we  shall  probably  live  very  quietly 

when  we  do  go  to  town— quite  out  of  Mr. 

Arunders  influence,  I  fear/' 

^^  That  we  must  talk  about  another  time  ;— 

pray  introduce  me,  dear,  to  that  lady  standing 

near  the  table.-r-I  like  her  appearance/' 

This  being  done  in  due  form,  Mrs.  Errington 
contrived  to  get  Clare  placed  near  her,  while 
she  began  a  civil  conversation  with  the  other 
lady,  a  Mrs.  Rigby  by  name,  who  was  admir- 
ably fitted  for  the  present  purpose.  Mrs.  Rigby 
was  one  of  those  people  whose  conversation 
was  made  up  of  asking  and  telling  who  was 
who,  and  while  she  knew  precisely  who  every 
body  was,  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  what  every 
body  did. 

Clare  sat  opposite  these  congenial  soids ;  she 
was  turning  over  some  new  engravings  on  the 
table,  while  they  were  pursuing  their  ^^  large 
discourse  " — for  what  field  can  be  so  wide,  and 
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high,  and  broad,  and  long^  as  the  faults  and  foi- 
bles, the  poverty  and  the  pride  of  our  particular 
friends.  Clare's  thoughts  were  wandering  to 
Willoughby's  mterviews  with  his  aunt  in  the 
convent  garden,  when  her  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  words,  — "  Willoughby,"  and 
"  shocking — distressing — ^agonizing,''  met  her 
ears. 

"  And  is  that  the  Mr.  Willoughby  who  has 
l)een  here  so  lately  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Rigby,  "  Wil- 
loughby of  Dynvor  Abbey  ?" 

"  The  same,"  replied  Mrs.  Errington ; 
"when  he  first  went  about,  lie  was  thought  one 
of  the  most  delightful  young  men  in  the  world. 
I  believe,  indeed,  many  people  thought  he 
would  eclipse  Arundel — ^but  that  was  qmte  a 
mistake.  He  was,  however,  very  handsome  and 
clever — but  you  know  of  course  the  shocking 
story." 

**  It  was  a  dreadful  business,''  said  Mrs. 
Rigby.     ^^  I  often  think  what  an  unfeeling  wo« 
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man  Mrs.  GreyQle  must  be,  to  bear  to  live  in 
the  same  county  with  him." 

^^  Oh,  the  duel  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Er- 
rington.  '^  Yes,  it  certainly  was  a  distressing 
circumstance;  but  then  these  things  are  so 
common,  and  it  is  an  evil  we  must  endure,  the 
gentlemen  say,  for  the  sake  of  good  breeding. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  thing,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  which  made  it  adviseable  for  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  to  give  up  society." 

Clare  felt  almost  suffocated ,  she  would  have 
given  the  world  to  escape ;  but  yet  she  felt 
chained,  as  by  the  nightmare,  and  the  inquisi-^ 
tion  proceeded. 

^^  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Rigby ;  '^  may  I  ask 
what  that  was ;  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  know 
these  things— people  with  daughters  ought  to 
be  informed." 

^*  Yes,^^  said  Mrs.  Errington,  shaking  her 
head  mysteriously,  '^  there  was  another  reason; 
but  as  a  dear  friend  of  mine  was  so  deeply  im-^ 
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Bless  me,  it  was  Lady  Fermor ; — ^that  ao* 
counts  for  all  her  oddities.  Poor  thing !  How 
interesting  these  stories  are !  But,  Miss  Loraine, 
I  fear  you  are  not  well.'' 

'*  Quite  well — ^perfectly  well,  thank  you," 
she  said  in  a  voice  of  such  resolved  composure 
as  to  astonish  Mrs.  Errington  not  a  little,  while 
she  rose  and  made  her  escape  at  a  side  doer 
near  to  where  she  sat.  She  reached  instinc- 
tively the  apartment  she  once  occupied,  and 
which  was  still  considered  hers,  but  had  scarce- 
ly time  to  throw  herself  on  the  sofa,  before 
everything  seemed  to  whirl  round,  and  she 
fainted.  When  she  returned  to  a  perception 
of  outward  things,  she  found  Lady  Darcy  bath- 
ing  her  temples,  and  anxiously  leaning  over 
her. 

"  My  dearest  Clare,**  she  said,  "  when  did 
you  first  feel  unwell  ?  I  never  knew  you  fidnt 
before*     Mrs.  Rigby  mentioned  that  you  look- 
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ed  very  pale,  which  fortunately  made  me  come 
up  stairs." 

"  Oh,  I  am  better  now — quite  wdl,  indeed. 
How  refreshing  that  is  ! — I  shall  soon  be  quite 
well." 

"  I  think,"  said  Ladv  Darcv,  "  we  had  bet- 
ter  not  go  home  to-night.  It  may  be  best 
for  you  to  remain  here,  and  go  to  bed  now." 

"  Oh  do  let  us  go  home  : — ^you  would  oblige 
me  more  than  I  can  express,  if  you  would  or- 
der the  carriage  soon,"  said  Clare,  in  a  voice  so 
much  more  urgent  than  the  case  seemed  to  re- 
quire, that  Lady  Darcy  was  surprised. 

Certainly,  dear,  whenever  you  like.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  drawing-room 
again.     You  still  look  very  pale." 

^^  I  am  better  now,  and  perhaps  I  should  go 
down  for  a  little — it  may  look  singular,  and  I 
am  not  a  fine  lady,  you  know.  I  shall  be  quite 
well  when  we  get  home." 
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She  rose  to  go  down ;  but  her  limbs  and 
her  whole  frame  trembled  so  much,  that  Lady 
Darcy  made  her  recUne  on  the  couch  till  the 
carriage  was  ready,  and  writing  a  few  lines  with 
a  pencil  to  explain  to  Theresa  the  cause  of  their 
disappearance  from  the  party,  they  were 
speedily  conveyed  to  their  peaceful  home,  where 
Clare  met  with  all  the  consolation  that  warmth 
and  good  nursing,  tenderness  and  home^  can 
afford.  Her  mental  agitation  had  really  pro* 
duced  bodily  suffering,  and  when  her  throbbing 
head  was  laid  on  the  pillow,  and  she  was  left 
to  quietness  and  solitude^  a  deep  heavy  slum- 
ber came  to  her  relief,  and  for  a  few  hours  she 
was  alike  insensible  to  her  suffering  and  its 
cause. 
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yielded  to,  and  Clare  had  not  yet  learned  from 
experience,  the  wisdom  and  the  patience  it  alone 
can  teach.  Let  not  however  her  trial  be  con- 
sidered a  slight  one.  It  was  her  own,  and  it 
was  her  first,  and  it  met  her  on  the  very  point 
where  she  thought  herself  most  secure,  and 
least  vulnerable — the  moral  feeling  of  him  she 
loved.  She  had  given  all  the  affections  of  a 
warm  heart—- all  the  admiration  of  an  enthusi* 
astic  nature  to  one  whom  she  thought  raised  as 
much  above  his  fellow  men  in  moral,  as  in  in* 
tellectual  qualities ;  for  her  character  was  of  so 
elevated  a  cast,  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  her  to  love  as  she  did,  without  the  most 
perfect  trust.  And  had  she  not  heard  this 
shrined  idol  of  her  heart  accused  of  the  most 
cruel  breach  of  faith—- of  the  most  unfeeling 
treachery— of  all  that  could  most  wound  the 
•delicacy,  and  rouse  the  fears  of  woman's  nature 
— of  one  too  situated  as  she  was — conscious  of 
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having  been  won  easily,  because  Willoughby 
was  unlike  other  men  ? 

Clare  had  been  so  little  exposed  to  the  so- 
ciety of  persons  like  Mrs.  Errington,  that  she 
could  scarcely  believe  in  the  existence  of  deli- 
berate malice  and  falsehood,  merely  to  gratify  a 
frivolous  curiosity ;  and  the  possibility  of  the 
story  being  altogether  a  fabrication,  or  at  least 
that  it  might  have  gained  all  its  worst  character 
from  misrepresentation  had  not  occurred  to  her. 
She  did  not  at  first  consider  that  Willoughby 
might  have  loved  before  without  treachery — 
that  he  probably  had.  The  dreadful  conviction 
alone  seemed  to  reach  her  understanding,  that 
her  happiness,  but  not  her  love  was  gone. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  night  before  5  but 
the  morning  brought  other  thoughts ;  what  she 
had  resolved  to  bury  for  ever  in  her  own  bosom 
she  now  longed  to  communicate  to  her  cousin.* 
But  if  it  should  be  possible— ^^  No/'  whispered 
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her  hearty  ^Ht  cannot  be.  It  is  treach^  to  him 
— to  truth — ^to  virtue  to  think  so  for  a  moment 
— it  cannot  be."  She  was  nearly  dressed^  when 
Lady  Darcy  came  into  her  room,  to  inquire 
how  she  was.  She  could  not  avoid  observing 
traces  of  emotion  on  Clare's  &cew 

'M  am  quite  well  this  mornings  indeed  I  am 
'—but  sit  down  ;  I  have  somediing  to  tell  you. 
I  must  share  my  griefs  as  well  as  my  joys  with 
you." 

She  then  told,  in  a  faltering  voice,  what  had 
passed  between  Mrs.  Errington  and  her  lis* 
tener. 

^^  My  dear  child,  I  am  indeed  glad  that  you 
have  opened  your  heart  to  me.  It  is  your  first 
trial,  Clare,  and  your  feelings  have  of  late  been 
too  much — ^too  exclusively  fixed  on  human  ex- 
cellence." 

"  They  have  indeed,"  said  Clare. 

I  am  thankful,"    continued  Lady  Darcyj, 

to  be  able  to  say  with  the  sincerity  you  de* 
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serve  from  me,  that  I  doubt  not  this  apparently 
dark  story  will  turn  out  to  be  something  very 
different.  That  Willoughby  may  have  loved 
— may  have  been  engaged  before,  is  quite  pos- 
sible, but  that  he  has  acted  with  unkindnesa 
and  treachery  to  any  one,  I  as  little  believe  as 
you  do." 

"  Oh,  blessings  on  you  for  that !  I  felt  sure 
of  it ;  but  I  feared  that  my  friends  might  not  be 
quite  so  free  from  all  suspicions.  Now  I  am 
happy  once  more  1" 

^^  But,  my  dear  Clare,  altliough  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  all  be  cleared  up  to  our  satisfao 
tion,  I  think  it  should  be  explained  without 
reserve  to  youj-^^lo  you  not  feel  that  it 
should  ?'' 

"  Yes,^'  said  Clare,  falteringly,  *'  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will,  when  we  meet  again.  I  think 
he  was  going  to  mention  it  the  last  day  of  his 
stay,  when  we  were  interrupted.  But  it  can- 
hot  be  true — ^it  was  only  invented  to  make  me 
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miserable — ^to  sliew  me  my  own  weakness. 
Mrs.  Enington  cannot  be  a  person  of  any 
tmth — any  principle,  her  letter  was  so  totaUy 
different  from  herself — you  remember  itf" 

Lady  Darcy  now  remembered  a  circumstance 
which  Herbert  had  mentioned  to  her  with  sur- 
prise, that  it  appeared  by  old  Mr.  Willoogb- 
by's  last  deed,  which  he  bad  seen,  that  a  large 
annuity  was  left  to  a  Lady  Fermor ;  he  men- 
tioned it  as  singular,  and  disproportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  estate.  She  did  not,  howerer, 
comfort  Clare  by  relating  this,  but  said,  as  she 
kissed  her  tenderly : — 

"  I  trust  all  will  soon  be  explained ;  I  will 
now  leave  you  to  compose  yourself.  Come  to 
me  when  you  like,  and  remember  that  you 
can  never  either  suffer,  or  rejoice  alone." 

Before  Clare  left  her  room,  she  read  and  re- 
read the  letters  she  had  received  from  Wil- 
loughby  unce  his  departure:  they  were  so 
stamped  wiUi   truth,   with  tenderness,    with 
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every  noble  and  generous  feeling,  that  she  felt 
angry  at  herself  for  suspecting  for  a  moment 
that  he  had  ever  betrayed  a  trust :  and  if  the 
thought  darted  across  her  mind — he  may  liave 
written  thus  to  another — he  may  have  loved  as 
he  does  now,  she  escaped  from  the  pain  this 
reflection  gave  her,  by  reading  the  letters  again, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impos- 
sible. 

Feeling  strong  in  this  conviction,  she  went 
down  stairs,  and  after  breakfast  attempted  to 
occupy  herself  as  usual,  but  in  vain ;  she  tried 
to  \*Tite  to  Willoughby,  but  the  words  which 
generally  flowed  unbidden,  would  not  come; 
she  took  down  a  German  book,  which  he  had 
recommended,  and  which  she  had  found  ao 
full  of  interest  the  day  before,  but  now  the 
meaning  and  the  words  seemed  alike  obscure* 
At  length,  putting  it  down,  she  looked  but^ 
thought  the  day  fine  enough  for  a  walk^ 
and  remembered  several  things  she  ought  to 
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do  in  the  village.  Lady  Darcy  encouraged  her 
to  go  out,  perceiving  the  unsettled  state  of  her 
usually  energetic  mind,  and  feeling  that  hers 
was  a  kind  of  trial  which  could  not  be  lessened 
by  the  conversation  or  observation  of  others :— • 
it  was  too  undefined  for  words ;  to  her  it  was 
much,  to  many  it  would  have  been  nothing. 

Instead  of  going  where  she  had  intended, 
Clare  wandered  on  through  the  grounds  of 
Delmer,  until  she  came  within  sight  of  the 
Hall,  and  then  a  sort  of  womanly  pride  made 
her  wish  to  go  on,  and  thus  remove  any  sus* 
picion  that  might  be  entertained  there  of  the 
cause  of  her  indisposition  the  evening  before. 
She  resolved  to  be  perfectly  calm  and  self- 
possessed  if  the  subject  should  again  be  in- 
troduced in  her  presence ; — ^a  thing  she  both 
wished  and  feared.  She  was  rather  surprised 
to  find  Mrs.  Errington's  carriage  at  the  door,  as 
Well  as  at  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  jomr"- 
hey  apparent  from  the  imperials  and  packages 
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which  were  taking  their  respective  stations 
without  and  within  the  vehicle.  She  knew 
that  Mr.  Arundel  was  to  leave  Delmer  that 
morning,  and  supposed  him  to  be  gone,  but 
she  had  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Errington's  depar- 
ture being  fixed. 

She  walked,  as  usual,  into  the  library  :  it 
was  empty ;  passing  through  it,  she  opened 
the  door  of  a  small  breakfast  room  wliich  con- 
nected it  with  the  drawing  room.  What  was  her 
astonishment,  her  amazement,  her  horror,  to 
see  Theresa,  in  an  attitude  of  sup])lication,  at 
the  feet  of  Arundel,  while  he  seemed  attempt- 
ing to  raise  her  from  the  ground !  It  was  but  a 
momentary  glance,  but  it  seemed  to  her  to  reveal 
ages  of  guilt.  She  closed  the  door  convulsive- 
ly, and  hastening  back  through  the  library, 
escaped  unseen  from  the  house. 

By  instinct  rather  than  reason,  she  betook 
herself  to  a  retired  walk  behind  the  house,  it 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  her's  in   summer's 
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heat  and  winter's  cold — a  sort  of  cloister^  con^ 
secrated  to  solitary  musings — ^but  never  before 
so  painfully  occupied  by  Clare.  Arundel  had 
probably  seen  her,  for  his  face  was  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  door  she  had  opened,  but 
of  this  she  thought  not ;  her  own  trial  seemed 
to  sink  into  insignificance,  before  this  fearful 
iniquity. — Had  she  not  seen  the  wife  of  Her- 
bert— the  noble,  the  trusting,  the  generous 
Herbert — a  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Arundel?  Could  it  be  explained  in  any 
way  but  one,  and  yet  that  one  explanation 
seemed  to  Clare  as  great  an  impossibiUty,  as 
was  the  doubting  of  her  own  senses.  How 
could  she  act  ? — to  tell  what  she  had  seen  was 
impossible — to  conceal  it  almost  equally  pain-^ 
fill — to  associate  with  Theresa  in  future,  revolt* 
ing  to  every  feeling  of  her  mind.  The  cold 
wintry  wind  whistled  around  her  as  she  paced 
up  and  down  the  long  terrace,  but  she  felt  it 
not;  and  some  time  had  thus  passed,  when^ 
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quite  exhausted  with  walking,  she  sat  down 
under  the  protection  of  a  strong  yew  hedge — 
her  mind  most  painfully  occupied  by  a  crowd  of 
thick-coming  fancies,  from  each  of  which  she 
turned,  as  too  painful  to  dwell  upon.  She  did 
not  obsen'c  that  Mr.  Arundel  himself  now 
stood  close  beside  her,  evidently  ^-ishing  to  ad- 
dress her.  She  instantly  rose,  and  was  moving 
rapidly  away,  when  he  said  : 

"  Miss  Loraine,  I  entreat — I  implore  you  to 
hear  me." 

She  hesitated  what  to  do ; — her  first  impulse 
was  to  avoid  him,  as  she  would  a  rattlesnake ; 
but  she  also  felt  a  desire  to  convey  to  him,  her 
detestation  of  his  character,  viewing  it  as  she 
now  did,  under  the  excitement  of  vague,  but 
well-founded  suspicions.  Her  moral  courage 
in  this  instance  overcame  her  first  impulse,  and 
^he  stopped,  supporting  herr,elf  against  the  yeW 
hedge,  which  scarcely  yielded  to  her  slender 
figure.   For  a  moment  their  eyes  met,  and  hen 
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conveyed,  as  they  ever  did,  the  nature  of  her 
feeliogti ;  he  looked  abashed,  and  some  seconds 
passed  in  silence.  Had  she  spoken,  her  senti- 
ments would  have  been  those  of  the  lady  in 
Conms : 

"  I  hate,  when  tIcc  mh  bolt  her  u^ments, 
ADd  rirtue  hu  do  tangae  to  cheek  her  pride." 

At  length  Mr.  Arundel  spoke  :  "  I  know 
what  your  present  feelings  must  be  towards 
me.  I  see  that  they  are  those  of  hatred,  con- 
tempt, scom — but  they  have  ever  been  such.  I 
do  not  hope  to  change  them,  by  anything  I  can 
say — for  you  have  ever  treated  me  with  the 
most  cruel  injustice.  I  can  as  little  as  you  ac- 
count for  the  situation  in  which  you  have  lately 
seen  me.  I  can  only  declare,  in  the  face  of 
Heaven — " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Arundel — ^beware — "  Clare  be- 
gan; but^  covering  her  face  with  both  her 
hands,  she  stopped,  as  if  too  much  shocked  to 
proceed. 
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**  Yes— I  know  that  all  I  say  is  in  vain. — 
You  are  under  the  influence  of  one  who  pur- 
sues me  with  the  basest  malignity,  whose  pre- 
tended friendship  is  mean  calumny,  who  has 
made  use  of  my  confidence  to  destroy  me  in 
your  good  opinion,  and  to  ingratiate  himself  by 
hypocritical  sentiments ; — ^but  I  warn  you — ^he 
has  deceived  others,  he  has  ruined  the  peace  of 
the  woman  who  trusted  him — and,  as  a  friend, 
I  warn  you.  Heaven  grant  it  may  not  already 
be  too  late !" 

"  Too  late  for  what.  Sir  ? ''  repUed  Clare, 
the  pride  of  woman  restoring  her  at  once  to 
composure. 

"  To  save  you  from  the  arts  of  Willoughby. 
Report  says  you  are  engaged — ^but  only  from 
your  own  lips  can  I  believe  so  monstrous  a  fa- 
ble. Your  silence  contradicts  it — ^it  cannot— « 
it  shall  not  be  !" 

A  cold  tremor  now  took  from  Clare  all  power 
of  speaking,  and  of  thinking ;  she  only  fdt  a 
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coniiued  sense  of  pain  and  oppresaion  over  her 
whole  frame.  Arundel  seemed  struck  by  the 
alteration  in  her  appearance,  end  chaof^ng  his 
manner,  he  approached  a  few  steps  nearer,  to 
where  she  stood.  She  waved  her  hand,  as  if 
forhidding  his  i^proach. 

"  I  feared  you  were  ill,"  he  said ;  "  painiol 
as  it  must  be  to  you,  will  you  not  allow  me  to 
assist  you  home,  or  to  go  and  order  a  carriage 
for  you.  I  did  not  intend  to  inflict  pain  on 
you — I  only  wished  to  speak  truth ;  but,  tor- 
tured, despised,  wronged,  hated  as  I  am,  can 
you  wonder  that  my  brain  is  on  fire — that  I  am 
scarcely  accountable  for  my  words — my  ac- 
tions y 

**  I  hope  that  you  are  not.  I  trust  that  no 
one  in  the  form  of  a  human  being  could  inflict 
such  sufiering  on  a  woman — no  one  whose  rea- 
son was  unclouded.  1  entreat  you  now  to 
leave  me." 
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*^  I  cannot  leave  you  thus ;  you  are  unable 
to  go  home  without  assistance." 

"  No,  I  shall  be  quite  well  wlien  I  am 
alone." 

"  Your  hatred,  then,  is  so  intense,  that  my 

presence  produces  illness— it  is  loathing." 

"  Hatred,  Sir,  is  a  feeling  I  thank  my  God  I 
do  not  know;  but  I  do   know  indignation.     I 

do  know  what  it  is  to  feel  abhorrence  at 
what  I  conceive  to  be  base,  ungenerous,  selfish 
and  unprincipled.  This  I  do  know — and  if  I 
had  ever  seen  in  you,  one  spark  of  generous 
emotion  for  what  is  good,  one  genuine  feeling 
for  what  is  great  and  noble  in  the  works  of 
God,  I  might  perhaps  have  grieved  more  than 
I  now  do  for  you :  but  I  should  also  have 
hoped  more." 

^^  You  might  have  made  me  all  that  even 
you  could  love.  In  your  society  I  first  became 
sensible  of  my  own  defects,  under  your  in<*' 
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fluence  I  might  have  become  useful  to  my 
country  and  the  world ; — ^but  now,  recklessness 
be  my  motto,  and  pleasure  my  pursuit !" 

Thus  saying  he  turned  down  a  side  walk  and 
quickly  disappeared,  leaving  Clare  even  more 
unhappy  than  he  found  her.  A  cold  shi- 
vering sensation  seized  her  frame,  but  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  she  roused  herself,  and  walk- 
ed home  as  rapidly  as  her  trembling  hmbs  would 
allow.  On  reaching  the  Cottage,  and  finding 
that  Herbert  was  there,  she  retreated  to  her 
own  apartment,  where  she  endeavoured  to 
compose  her  thoughts ;  but  the  con$tant  dread 
of  being  summoned  to  the  drawing  room,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  bodily,  as  well  as  mental  in« 
disposition,  induced  her  to  throw  herself  on  her 
bed,  and  ringing  for  Mills,  she  requested  that 
she  might  not  be  disturbed  for  some  hours. 
Clare  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  house- 
hold, and  any  interruption  to  her  usually  per- 
fect health  was  so  uncommon,  that  Mills'  ac-t 
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count  of  her  state  produced  a  great  sensation 
in  the  lower  regions.  The  old  housekeeper 
soon  appeared,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  posset  of 
extraordinary  efficacy,  and  bringing  a  respectful 
request  from  Gilbert  Hill,  to  be  allowed  to  go 
for  the  doctor. 

Clare  swallowed  the  posset,  but  raised  her 
voice  against  the  doctor,  requesting  instead,  that 
her  room  should  be  darkened,  and  that  she 
might  be  left  to  complete  repose  for  some  hours. 

This  blessing  was  at  last  accorded,  and  here 
we  leave  her  also  for  a  time,  with  the  con- 
viction that  her  sufferings,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  are  in  the  best  possible  way  of  being 
alleviated — for  she  had  taken  "  something 
warm,'*  and  she  was  in  bed  ;  and  we  have  long 
been  convinced  that  there  is  no  recipe  so  effica- 
cious for  composing  the  thoughts,  and  enabling 
us  to  bear  the  greater,  as  well  as  the  lesser 
trials  of  life  with  becoming  resignation,  as  a  re- 
treat to  that  blessed  refuge  of  the  sick  and  the 
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sad — bed.  What  Du  Bartas  says  of  night  may 
with  even  greater  truth  be  applied  to  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  night — bed — 

**  For  she  it  is  which  all  our  troubles  easeth, 
Buries  our  tears  and  all  our  griefs  appeasetb." 
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CHAPTER     XVII. 

*  Oh  coward  conscience  how  dost  thou  afflict  nie  !" 

S11AK8PEARE. 


When  Mrs.  Erringtoii  found  that  her  ma- 
noeu\Te  to  arrive  at  Clare's  secret  had  been 
even  more  successful^  than  she  had  anticipated, 
she  lost  no  time  in  acquamting  Arundel  with 
the  result.  They  had,  what  she  called,  a  long 
and  confidential  conversation,  during  which 
she  made  Arundel  dislike,  as  much  as  he  des- 
pised  her,  and  he  went  to  his  room,  with  the  de* 
termination  to  escape  from  the  neighbourhood, 
and  Mrs.  Errington  on  the  following  day. 
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He  was  in  the  highest  state  of  bad  humour, 
that  a  well  bred  man  can  be,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  go  through  the  ordinary 
civilities  of  breakfast,  and  wait  with  decorum 

for  the  arrival  of  horses  from  D to  convey 

him  to  a  distance  from  a  scene  where  his 
adventure  for  happiness  had  been  so  singularly 
unsuccessful. 

Herbert  had  been  summoned  to  Mrs.  Er-> 
rington's  dressing  room,  and  the  creatures  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  their  patroness,  so 
that  Arundel  and  Theresa  were  left  alone,  and 
the  humour  he  was  in  probably  suggested  to 
him,  the  desire  to  probe  her  on  the  subject  of 
the  Italian. 

Arundel  had  observed  Theresa  narrowly,  and 
her  character  still  remained  a  mystery  to  him. 
He  saw  that  she  was  devoted  to  Herbert,  and 
yet  was  miserable  ;  he  had  been  piqued  with  the 
perfect  indifference  with  which  she  had  re- 
ceived his  attentions,  and  he  was  prompted  by 
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curiosity,  as  well  as  by  disappointed  vanity,  to 
niake  some  allusion  to  Bivoletto. 

The  walls  of  the  breakfast-room  were  adorn- 
ed by  some  choice  pictures  of  the.  old  mas- 
ters, and  Arundel's  attention  had,  for  some 
time,  been  given  to  one,  in  which  a  group  of 
Italian  Banditti,  assembled  in  council  amid 
wild  rocky  scenery,  was  admirably  depicted. 
x\t  last  he  said,  ^'  It  is  singular,  Lady  Loraine^ 
to  obser^'e  how  unchanged  the  general  char- 
racter  of  the  Italian  countenance  has  remained 
for  centuries.  I  cannot  help  being  struck,  in 
looking  at  this  picture,  with  the  resemblance  of 
this  leader  of  banditti  to  a  living  Italian  gen* 
tleman  I  am  acquainted  with.  Do  look  "at 
it," 

She  did  not  appear  to  be  consctons  of  what 
awaited  her,  for  she  rose  immediately  to  lodi 
at  the  figure  Arundel  pointed  out.  ^  Tte 
person/'  he  continued,  '^  I  think  so  like  this, 
would  have  made  a  good  bandit  in  eraeltyj 
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but.be  is  deficient  in  the  one  essential  qualifi-^ 
cation  for  tbat  honourable  profession— courage. 
And  yet,  I  believe,  he  is  of  noble  birth.  He 
told  me,  I  remember,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  you." 

While  he  said  this,  Theresa's  appearance  be- 
trayed the  most  painful  agitation.  She  grasped 
the  back  of  a  high  chair,  as  if  for  support,  and 
whispered  rather  than  spoke  : 

"  You  have  then  seen  him — his  name  is— ^' 

"  Rivoletto,"  replied  Arundel,  fixing  his  eye 
on  Theresa,  as  if  to  convey  to  her  that  he  knew 
more  than  he  uttered-— more  than  he  actually 
did  know. 

She  sank  down  before  him,  exclaiming  in  a 
voice  of  passionate  entreaty  : 

"  Spare  me  !  oh  spare  me  yet  !-^only  for  a 
day — for  a  week  ! — have  mercy — mercy !  Eter- 
nal blessings  attend  you,  Mr.  Arundel,  if  you 
spare  me  one  week  V 

Arundel  stooped  down  to  raise  her  from  the 
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ground,  assuring  her  that  her  secret  was  per- 
fectly safe — that  he  had  never  believed  it'^that 
he  never  intended  to  reveal  it  to  any  one— that 
he  sincerely  regretted  having  been  the  cauae  of 
giving  her  so  much  pain. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  their  interview  that 
Clare,  unfortunately  for  her  own  peace,  intruded 
on  the  scene.  Theresa  was  too  much  occupied 
with  her  own  emotions,  to  be  aware  of  what 
had  passed,  and  Arundel  was  so  peculiarly  cur- 
cumstanced,  that  even  had  he  been  a  person  of 
more  generous  feeling  than  he  was,  he  could 
scarcely  have  explained  the  scene  to  Clare, 
without  involving  Theresa  in  new  difficulties. 
After  Clare's  disappearance,  a  few  seconds 
passed  in  silence,  when  Theresa,  as  if  only  then 
conscious  of  her  situation,  suddenly  withdrew 
herself  from  the  support  Arundel  afforded  her, 
and  seating  herself  a  little  way  from  him,  said 
in  a  voice  and  manner  that  formed  a  striking 
pontrast  to  the  agitation  of  her  former  address : 
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«  He  is  then  in  England  ?" 

*^  I  saw  him  in  Scotland  two  months  ago,** 

*^  Two  months— two  months—" 

"I  hope,"  said  Arundel,  in  a  soothing  voice 
and  approaching  her,  **  I  hope  that  you  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
wounding  your  feelings,  in  alluding  to  that  per- 
son. I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  woHd 
willingly  to  inflict  pain  on  one  whose  gifts — 
whose  graces — " 

"  Mr.  Arundel,"  said  Theresa,  **  I  am  in 
your  power — I  know  it — I  feel  it.  From  the 
first  moment  that  I  saw  you,  I  felt  it ! — I  have 
been  at  your  feet — I  am,  I  ought  to  be,  in  your 
estimation,  below  contempt !  Spare  me  ! — oh, 
spare  the  insults  which  I  may  deserve,  but 
which  yet  I  cannot  bear  !'* 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  unable  to  con- 
ceal her  anguish.  Arundel's  manner  became 
perfectly  respectful. 

"  You  have  not,''  she  said,  **  yet  mentioned 
it  to  any  one  ?'* 
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'<  To  no  one,''  said  Amndd.  ^  I  dy|i  mit 
believe  that  you  had  any  peculiar  interaBfr  in 
that  person;  and  even  now,  perluqpa^  woidd 
you  confide  in  me>  I  might  be  of  use  to  yon." 

<'  Confide  in  you,  Mr.  Arundel  I—- Oh  G<id ! 
but  you  are  an  Englishman— «will  you  promiM 
me  one  thing  ?'' 

•^  I  will." 

*^  That  you  will  not  reveal  anything^  till- 1 
do?" 

^^  I  promise,"  repUed  Anmdel,  ^  on  die 
honour  of  an  English  gendeman,  to  whidi  yoa 
have  appealed,  that  your  aoquaintanee  witii 
that  person  shall  never  be  revealed  by  ae.  I 
ought  also  to  add,  that  I  know  nothing  mora. 
He  wished  me  to  pay  for  a  secret  in  wliioli  I^ 
said  you  were  concerned ;  but  of  couTBe  oor  in- 
tercourse ended  with  that  proposaL  I  aqgkt 
however  to  say,  that  he  may  reveal  it  to  olhwib 
if  there  be  a  secret  to  reveal.^  -•  K\i^ 

^  And  I  must-^I  mu8t;-^but  a  fiwp  Jltjf^i  ■ 
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perhaps  a  few  weeks.  God  of  justice,  to  what 
am  I  reduced  !'^ 

Saying  this  she  left  the  room,  leaving  Arun- 
del in  a  mixed  state  of  perplexity  and  com- 
passion, such  as  he  had  never  before  experi- 
enced. He  rang  impatiently,  to  ask  if  the 
horses  had  arrived,  and  heard  with  astonish- 
ment that  Mrs.  Errington  had  insisted  on  hav- 
ing those  procured  for  him,  put  into  her  car- 
riage. Impatient,  and  irritated  by  this  delay, 
he  went  out,  and  encountered  Clare ; — imme^ 
diately  after  their  interview,  he  left  Delmer. 

While  the  scene  we  have  just  narrated  was 
passing  in  one  part  of  the  house,  one  less  pain- 
ftd,  but  scarcely  less  unexpected,  was  going 
on  in  Mrs.  Errington's  apartment,  wh6re  Her- 
bert, perfecdy  unconscious  of  having  offended, 
went  to  obev  the  summons  of  his  honourable 
aunt.  He  found  the  lady  equipped  as  for  a 
journey,  and  with  an  expression  of  such  imu- 
sual  animation  in  her  countenance,  that  he  was 
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agreeably  surprised  at  the  cluudge.  Mias  Bifd 
was  waddling  and  peering  about  the  room,  like 
a  duck  in  a  garden^  very  anxious  to  be  present 
at  the  approaching  scene,  but  not  venturing  to 
take  her  station  boldly.  Dr«  Bugg  was,  we 
believe,  preparing  a  speech,  to  be  made  to  the 
first  young  lady  he  met  at  Brighton^  on  the 
striking  resemblance  of  life  to  a  journey. 

^^  I  have  requested  to  see  you  alone,  Sir 
Herbert,"  Mrs.  Errington  began,  "  because  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  open  your  eyes  to  the 
great  impropriety  of  your  conduct  towards  me. 
My  carriage  is  now  at  the  door,  to  take  me 
from  your  house,  where  I  certainly  expected  to 
meet  with  different  treatment.^^ 

^^  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  anything  should 
have  occurred  here  to  annoy  you.  Pray  tell  me 
wherein  I  have  offended.'^ 

'^  Offended !"  said  Mrs.  Errington  ;  *'  to  a 
person  of  acute  feelings,  is  it  no  offisnee  to  be 
treated  with  entire  want  of  confidence  in  a  fk* 
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mily  so  tiearly  related  to  me.  I,  who  am  sought 
and  confided  in,  by  persons  of  rery  superior 
rank  and  circumstances— is  this  no  offence  ?'' 

"  I  am  not  awarc,'^  said  Herbert,  "  to  what 
you  allude.  I  have  no  secrets  to  confide;  I 
always  disliked  secrets  extremely/' 

^*  I  had  the  greatest — the  most  disinterested 
desire  to  promote  your  sister's  establishment—^ 
to  bring  her  into  really  good  society;  and  I  had 
every  reason  to  expect  that  I  had  secured  for 
her  one  of  the  most  desirable  connexions  in 
England— when  I  find,  by  mere  accident,  that 
the  poor  girl  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
a  very  obscure  person — a  mere  nobody — and  I 
conclude,  engaged  to  him." 

"  If  you  mean  Mr.  Willoughby,  my  sister 
is  engaged  to  him,  with  the  perfect  approbation 
of  her  nearest  relations." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Errington,  with  a  mali- 
cious smile,  ^^  I  concluded  so  from  the  effect 
of  my  story  last  night.     Poor  thing  !  she  has 
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been  shamefully  taken  in,  kept  shut  up  in  the 
country,  and  of  course  glad  to  escape  from  her 
thraldom  by  accepting  die  first  offer  she  had." 

"  Had  you,"  said  Herbert,  ^*  had  you  the 
cruelty  to  wound  my  sister's  feelings,  by  attack- 
ing the  character  of  the  person  most  dear  to 
her,  in  a  mixed  company  ?  Oh,  Mrs.  Errington, 
was  that  kind — was  tliat  generous  ?" 

"  How  could  I  know  anything  about  it  ?— 
Had  I  been  treated  with  confidence,  of  course 
I  sliould  not  have  acted  as  I  did ; — but  it  was 
right  that  Clare  should  know  what  she  haa  to 
expect.'^ 

^^  I  know  not  to  what  you  allude,"  aaid 
Herbert,  ^'  nor  do  I  wish  to  know.  I  deteat 
all  insinuations — and  I  believe  my  aiater's 
choice  to  be  most  fortunate,  both  for  herself^ 
and  those  connected  with  her.  Willoughby  ia 
respected  and  loved  by  the  good^  and  many  of 
the  truly  great  men  of  his  country,  and  tfaia  I 
fionsidet  of  much  more  value  than  his  repute*- 
tiop  i^t  Crockford's,  or  even  at  Almack's.*' 
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^'  You  all  of  you  hare  the  most 
naiy  notions  ;-~one  would  suppose  you  had 
been  tied  to  Lady  Darcy's  apron  string  all  your 
life.  I  must  say,  that  I  am  grievoudy  disap- 
pointed.  I  am  wounded-— deeply  wounded  by 
your  conduct." 

^^  I  am  not  less  so  by  yours  towards  my  sis^ 
ter." 

"  Good  morning,  Sir;  J  have  nothing  more 
to  say.  Your  wife  is  the  only  person^  in  this 
house,  of  ordinary  good  breeding.  Bird,  come 
here  this  moment;  give  me  some  camphor 
julap,  desire  Bugg  to  come  and  feel  my  pulse. 
I  cannot  stand  this  inhuman  treatment — some 
cordial  instantly — infamous ! — me,  indeed,  to  be 
treated  in  this  manner  !*' 

While  these  broken  exclamations  were  com- 
ing forth,  Herbert,  saying  politely,  "  Good 
morning,"  quietly  left  the  room,  thinking  to 
himself,  "  Preserve  me  from  that  acute  sen- 
sibility which  appears  a  union  of  violence,  ma- 
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levolence,  and  fidsehood.  "As  soon  as  his  gnests 
had  departed,  he  set  off  to  refresh  himself  with 
a  long  ramble,  and  a  visit  at  the  Cottege,  his 
mind  naturally  desiring,  after  the  spectacle  of 
despicable  qualities  he  had  come  in  contact 
with,  to  eradicate  the  impleasant  sensation 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  society  of  one 
whose  presence  had  never  yet  fidled  tocalm  his 
spirit  by  the  insensible  influence  of  goodness. 
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CHAPTER     XVIIl. 


**  There*8  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple  } 
If  the  ill  spirit  hare  so  fair  a  house. 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't," 

SHAKSPEARE. 


It  was  well  for  Clare  that,  in  her  present 
state  of  feeling,  a  really  bad  cold,  attended 
with  fever,  furnished  her  with  a  good  apology 
for  keeping  her  own  apartment  during  the 
week  succeeding  the  painful  discovery  she  had 
made.  Lady  Darcy  was  often  her  companion 
during  this  time ;  but  she  attributed  the  un- 
usual dejection  which  she  could  not  avoid  ob** 
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semng,  to  feverish  indispositioii,  as  wdl  as  to 
the  circmnstance  rdating  to  WiUooghbj.  With 
her  accustomed  indulgence  for  others,  evan  in 
their  weaknesses,  she  did  not  appear  to  notioe 
it,  but  endeavoured  to  cheer  Clare's  mind  on 
the  subject,  by  suggesting  the  different  aapect 
the  story  would  probably  assume,  if  told  in  a 
friendly  spirit. 

Clare  felt  deeply  sensible  of  this  tenderness 
on  the  part  of  her  cousin,  and  longed  to  tell 
her  that  she  was  not  grieving  alone  for  her  own 
particular  interests,  but  that  a  weight  lay  heavy 
on  her  heart,  for  one  equally  dear  to  botii.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  concealed  any- 
thing of  importance  from  her  oounn,  and  it  mm. 
with  great  difficulty  that  she  endured  the  bur* 
then  of  this  secret  alone,  but  to  reveal,  it  ■JHyml. 
impossible.  She  felt  a  dislike  almost  amooiiinig 
to  repugnance,  to  associate  with  Theresa,  aaalML 
formerly  had  done.  Yet  how  was  this  to  be  ipi> 
plained^  how  accounted  for^  to  Hefbertind  If^ 
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Darcy,  except  by  a  disclosure  of  the  tmtb  ? 
The  truth ! — she  asked  herself  what  was  it  ? 
That  she  had  seen  the  wife — the  idolized  wife 
of  Herbert,  at  the  feet  of  Arundel !  What 
could  it  mean  ? — for  hours  and  hours  did  she 
revolve  the  scene— the  circumstances — every 
probable— every  possible  explanation  in  h^r 
mind^  until  at  length  her  ideas  became  so  con- 
fused and  indistinct  on  the  subject,  that  she 
felt  as  if  the  whole  had  been  a  delusion  of  the 
imagination.  She  knew  that  Arundel  had 
gone  the  same  day ;  and  what  she  now  most 
wished  was  to  avoid,  if  possible,  seeing  much 
of  Theresa.  Circumstances  seemed  peculiarly 
to  favour  her  wishes  in  this  respect,  for  The- 
resa had  also  been  Ul,  and  still  continued  to 
keep  her  own  room,  while  Clare  received  at  this 
time  a  pressing  invitation  from  a  favourite  friend 
of  hers,  wholived  within  thirty  miles  of  London, 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her.  This  friend,  Miss 
Aylmer,    described  herself    as    entirely  con- 
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fined  to  the  house  by  delicate  health,  and  pecu- 
liarly requiring  Clare's  society  to  cheer  her  im- 
prisonment. 

Clare  gasped  at  this  opening  for  escape,  with 
an  easremess  and  anxiety  verv  unlike  her  usual 
unwillingjiess  to  leave  home,  to  which  it  had 
alwavs  been  necessary  to  urce  her.  Lady  Dar- 
cy  promoted  the  \'isit,  from  thinking  that  it 
might  be  really  useful  to  her  spirits  to 
change  the  scene,  and  to  have  her  mind  occu- 
pied by  amusing  a  friend  in  Miss  Aylmer's  cir- 
cumstances ;  so  that  the  invitation  was  imme- 
diately accepted,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Clare 
and  her  maid  should  set  off  in  a  few  days  to 
Beech  Park,  and  remain  there  until  the  general 
removal  to  London,  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

All  this  seemed  simple  and  natural,  but  how 
much  did  Clare  suffer  from  a  feeling  that  she 
was  not  acting  with  perfect  sincerity,  either  to 
her  friend,  her  brother,  or  her  cousin.     She 
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w«8  leaTing  tihe  latter,  with  a  r^ret  she  cdold 
not  express ;  she  was  going  to  her  friend,  wi& 
an  apparent  alacrity  she  did  not  feel ;  and  when 
she  thought  of  her  brother — ^her  kind^  her  true 
hearted  brother— -her  heart  sank  within  her  at 
the  blow  that  awaited  him.     She  had    never 
realized  to  herself  the  exact  nature  of  her  sus- 
picions with  regard  to  Theresa ;  she  had  enter- 
tained them  in  some  d^ree  before  they  had 
been  connected  with  Arundel ;  and  this  disco- 
very, instead  of  bringing  them  to  any  definite 
point    of  guilt,  seemed  but  to  involve  them 
deeper  in  mystery.    She  felt  quite  unable  to  be 
the  inflicter  of  such  a  blow  as  her  information 
would  be   to  Lady  Darcy,  who  had  become 
deeply  interested  in  Theresa,  and  had  evident 
pleasure  in  her  society.     The  only  person  to 
whom  she  felt  she  could  communicate  her  feel- 
ings on  the  subject,    was  Willoughby; — and 
would  this  be  right  to  Herbert? — Her  mind 
remained  involved  in  this  mist  of  perplexity. 
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until  the  day  before  her  departure,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  take  leave  of  Theresa.  She 
delayed  her  visit  to  the  Hall,  on  various  pre- 
tences, until  the  day  was  far  advanced,  until 
the  hour  she  knew  Herbert  was  likelv  to  be 
out.  She  inquired  for  Theresa,  and  was  told 
she  was  still  confined  to  her  dressing-room.  She 
sent  to  say,  that  she  had  come  to  see  her  before 
gonig  away,  but  did  not  ^vish  to  disturb  her,  if 
she  felt  disposed  for  quietness.  Zebba  returned 
immediately,  with  a  request  from  her  mistress, 
that  Clare  should  go  to  her. 

She  followed  with  a  trembUng  step,  keeping 
her  veil  down,  so  that  the  expression  of  her 
face  might  not  be  visible.  Tliis,  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  assisted  to  conceal  the  agita- 
tion of  Clare's  manner ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  Theresa*s  whole  appearance  which  soft- 
ened the  feelings  of  others  towards  her  in  a 
way  scarcely  intelligible  to  those  not  under  ite 
influence.    She  looked,  on  this  day,  like  a  per- 
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son  who  had  gone  through  a  long  and  severe 
illness.  Erery  attitude  betokened  mental  apkl 
bodily  exhaustion,  and  her  usually  musical 
voice,  even  in  speaking,  was  faint  and  low. 
Clare  felt  completely  subdued ; — there  was  a 
pure,  almost  an  unearthly  look,  about  the  mya- 
terious  creature  before  her,  which  seemed  to 
contradict  every  suspicion  of  guilty  passion 
as  completely  as  the  last  glimpse  of  her  had 
seemed  to  establish  it. 

^^  I  am  afraid,"  said  Clare,  "  you  have  been 
more  ill  than  I  was  aware  of.  Our  madre  "— 
as  they  usually  called  Lady  Darcy — "  was  most 
anxious  to  come  and  nurse  you,  but  you  woidd 
not  allow  her." 

'*  Oh  no,"  said  Theresa,  smiling  faintly, 
"  she  has  better — much  better  offices  to  per- 
form than  that.  I  have  heard  of  you  every  day 
from  Herbert.  You  have  been  ill  too,  Clare, 
and  you  are  not  so  used  to  it  as  I  am." 

^^  O  mine  was  only  a  feverish  cold.     Do  you 
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think  the  dampness  of  oar    climate    affects 
you?" 

«  No,  I  don't  think  it  does." 

A  pause  now  ensued.  Herbert's  open  book^ 
his  writing  materials,  and  watch  lay  on  the 
table  beside  her.  Clare  was  going  to  speak  of 
him,  but  something  choked  her  utterance,  when 
Theresa  said  : 

"  Do  you  think  Herbert  looking  quite  well  ?" 

^^  Yes,  remarkably  well,"  said  Clare. 

"  I  am  glad—  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so ; 
I  sometimes  fancy  he  does  not." 

"  We  both  think  him  uncommonly  well, 
and  so  much  interested  in  public  affairs;— I 
think  he  looks  forward  to  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament with  great  pleasure." 

Another  pause  ensued,  which  was  agsin 
broken  by  Theresa. 

^  Mr.  Willoughby's  society  was  a  great  en* 
joyment  to  him ;  I  wish  he  could  have  it  again. 
He  is,  I  hope,  well  and  happy  ?" 
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^^  Yes,  very  well,"  said  Clare,  her  feelings 
towards  Theresa  becoming  more  and  more 
softened.  "  We  shall  all  meet,  I  hope,  in  Feb- 
ruary," 

^^  If,"  said  Theresa,  with  a  tremulous  voice^ 
"  we  should  not  aU  meet  in  February,  will  you 
tell  him  that  I  loved  his  aunt  with  all  my  heart; 
and  that  this  small  casket,  which  was  hers, 
should  be  in  his  possession.  It  contains,  I  be- 
lieve, only  some  miniatures  belonging  to  his 
family,  and  a  letter  from  his  aunt.  You  wiU 
tell  him  this  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  but  had  you  not  better  speak 
to  him  yourself  on  the  subject  ? — It  would,  I 
think,  be  pleasing  to  both." 

She  merely  shook  her  head  in  reply,  and 
then  added  : 

"  I  Uke  to  think  of  Herbert  and  Willough- 
by  being  such  friends.  May  all  the  blessings 
they  deserve,  rest  on  both— on  all  of  you  T' 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  delicate  fin- 
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gers,  and  Clare  observed  the  tears  finding  their 
way  through  them.  Herbert's  step  was  heard 
approaching,  and  she  hastily  wiped  them  off. 
He  seemed  pleased  to  find  Clare  there,  and 
spoke  of  her  going  with  r^ret,  but  of  their 
meeting  in  London  with  cheerfiil  pleasure. 

"  I  wished  to  tell  you,"  he  added, ''  that  the 
death  of  the  incumbent  of  Delmer  enables  me 
to  oflFer  the  living  to  Willoughby's  firiend  How- 
ard.— You  approve,  of  course." 

"  My  dear  Herbert,  how  kind,  how  consi- 
derate of  you!*' 

"  I  believe,"  he  replied,  "  I  could  not  do 
better  for  the  parish,  even  had  I  no  fiseling  fat 
the  lovers/' 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  said  Clare ;  **  have  you 
written  to  tell  ?" 

^'  No,  I  leave  that  for  you  to  do ;  and  you 
may  say  that  the  parsonage  can  be  occupied  uli- 
mediately.  The  value  of  the  li^g  is,  I  befiere^ 
only  £300  per  annum.  At  what  hour  do  yoa 
set  out  to-morrow  ?" 
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*'  About  ten,  I  think ; — and  I  must  now  say 
fareweU." 

She  rose  and  kissed  Theresa,  who  embraced 
her  afifectionately.  Herbert  took  leave  of  her 
at  the  door,  and  she  returned  home  lightened 
at  heart,  she  could  not  tell  why  or  wherefore. 
She  conversed  with  Lady  Darcy  with  all  her 
usual  animation,  wrote  a  short  but  cheerful 
letter  to  Willoughby,  and  retired  to  rest  with  a 
heart  more  at  ease  than  she  had  for  some  time 
experienced.  It  surprised  herself,  and  convinced 
her  that  the  suspicion  which  had  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  her  could  not  be  foimded  on  truth 
— and  had  been  removed — how  she  could  not 
tell. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


"  Chuqiie  chose  cat  rraie  en  panic,  et  fausse  en  partie.  La 
T^rit^  csseDtielle  n^est  pas  ainsi,  elle  est  toute  pure  eC  toate 


vraie. 


»» 


PASCAL. 


If,  thought  Clare  to  herself,  as  she  was 
driven  along  at  a  rapid  rate — if  I  really  beliered 
that  Willoughby  had  been  guilty  of  what 
Mrs.  Errington  asserted,  could  I  love  him  as  I 
do  ? — No,  assuredly  not.  If  I  believed  The- 
resa stained  with  the  darkest  of  crimes,  oould 
I  have  endured  her  embrace— could  I  hacve 
looked  at  her  with  the  admiration,  the  tender 
ness  I  felt  during  our  last  interview  ?  No.  Life 
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is  indeed  a  strange — a  mysterious  drama,  we 
know  neither  the  past  nor  the  future — ^we  seem 
to  feel  everything,  yet  know  nothing,  except 
that  we  exist,  and  are  to  die.  We  are  raised 
and  lowered  at  the  bidding  of  we  know  not 
what,  but  virtue  does  exist,  and  duty  does  exist, 
and  God  does  exist,  and  we  must  be  still. 

There  is  no  situation  so  good  for  thoughts  of 
this  description,  as  that  of  being  whirled  along 
a  high  road  in  a  comfortable  carriage,  with  a 
companion,  who  makes  no  demands  on  your 
attention.  Clare's  cogitations,  however,  on  the 
general  aspect  of  life,  soon  wandered  from  ab- 
stract speculation  to  real  enjoyment.  She 
thought  over  the  many  happy  hours  she  had 
spent  in  Willoughby*s  society— of  his  looks, 
his  words,  his  actions — and  when  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door  of  Beech  Park,  which  she 
reached  in  good  time  for  dinner,  she  almost 
regretted  that  she  had  not  six  hours'  more  tra- 
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velliiiir,    ill  which   to   pursue  the  train  of  her 

thouijlits. 

Her  friend's  reception  was  so  kind,  so  cordial. 
that  she  cciuld  not  regret  having  come;  and 
wliile  they  are  saying  agreeable  things  to  each 
other,  we  must  sav  a  few  words  about  Miss 
Avhner. 

Til  is   hidy  was  neither  a  prodigy   of  good- 
ness,   or    talent    or     beauty,    or,     in     short, 
of  anything  remarkable.      She  was,  however, 
a   true   admirer   of  our   heroine,    whose    cha- 
racter   and     appearance  ^had    early   attracted 
her  notice  at  a  watering  place,  where  they  had 
accidentally  met,  and  Miss  Avhner   had  ever 
since  cultivated  the  acquaintance,  which  had 
grcidually  ripened  into  intimacy.     Miss  Ayhner 
was  several  years  older  than  Clare,  and  had,  for 
some  years  resided    with   her  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Burton,  a  quiet,  dull  gentleman,  somewhat 
"  sad  and  civil,'*  who  had  never,  partly  from 
indolence,   and  partly  from  sentiment,  taken 
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unto  himself  a  second  wife,  afler  the  death  of 
Miss  Aylmer's  sister,  but  appeared  quite  sa- 
tisfied to  have  her  at  the  head  of  his  establish- 
ment for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  sent  his  only 
son  to  the  best  schools ;  took  in,  if  he  did  not 
read,  the  best  periodicals  ;  and  was  glad  to  eat 
the  best  dinners  he  could  get.  He  and  his  son 
were,  at  present,  on  a  visit  to  an  imcle,  so  that 
the  ladies  had  possession  of  the  house  for  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society; 
and  Miss  Aylmer  on  a  sofa,  where  every 
comfort  a  sofa  can  boast  abounded  in  full  per- 
fection, with  Clare  beside  her,  was  as  full  of 
contentment,  and  present  enjoyment  as  we  can 
desire  her  to  be. 

"  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  can  scarcely 
believe  I  have  really  got  you,  my  own  dear 
Clare  !  and  I  have  so  much  to  ask  you,  I  don't 
know  where  to  begin.  I  seem  to  have  heard 
very  little  of  you  since  Herbert's  return  ;  so 
that  you  must  begin  at  the  beginning.     You 
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were,  not,  I  hope,  disappointed  in  him,  or  in  his 
wife." 

"  Oh,"  said  Clare,  "  he  is  mcwne  than  all  wc 
had  hoped — the  kindest,  the  truest  of  human 
beings  !*' 

^^  And  Theresa  ?— do  tell  me  a  great  deal 
about  her.     I  hope  she  is  really  a  heroine.** 

'^  She  is  very  beautiful ;  you  must  see  her, 
to  understand  the  kind  of  beauty." 

"  Well,  but  is  she  clever — is  she  amiable  ? 
is  she  piquante?  What  does  Lady  Darcy 
say  r 

"  She  is  very  fond  of  her  indeed;  her  sing- 
ing delights  my  cousin,  and  touches  even  ray 
obdurate  sense." 

"  Well,  and  you  are  really  fond  of  her?" 

"  Yes,^*  said  Clare,  rather  fiedteringly. 

'^  I  am  afraid,  Clare,"  said  Miss  Aylmer, 
smiling,  *'  you  are  not  without  the  sister-in-lmw 
aversion.  I  never  heard  you  so  scant  of  eitfan 
praise  or  blame  before." 
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^^  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  decidedly 
some  time  hence,  when  we  meet  again ;  but 
really  since  their  return,  we  have  been  con- 
stantly occupied  with  the  election,  and  various 
other  things." 

"  Let  me  see ;  they  have  been  at  home  now 
three  months.     That  is  a  long  time — " 

^  Yes,  but  you,  my  dear  Louisa,  who  have 
seen  so  much  of  life,  and  its  varieties  must 
know  that  there  are  many  persons  who  cannot 
be  known  in  three  months.  I  think  Theresa 
one  of  these,  and  of  course  her  being  a  foreigner 
makes  it  more  difficult." 

"  I  should  say  that  would  make  a  difference 
with  common-place  people,"  said  the  pertina- 
cious Miss  Aylmer,  "  but  not  with  you.  If 
she  is  stiff  and  cold  to  you,  she  is  not  to  be 
forgiven  in  my  opinion ;  but  you  were  going  to 
say  something.^* 

I  was  going  to  say,"  said  Clare,  blushing, 
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^^  that  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  more  im- 
mediately relating  to  myself,  and  my  own  hap- 
piness in  life  than  even  this." 

^^  I  was  always  afraid  that  this  must  come,'' 
said  Miss  Aylmer ;  ^^  and  now  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  ask  who  it  is,  for  I  don't  know  any 
one  I  should  like  for  you.  So  pray  ^  take 
the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink 
thy  tidings.'  " 

^^  But  when  you  know  Atm,  I  am  sure  you 
will  think  him  more  than  worthy  of  me.  Indeed, 
I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  such  happi* 


ness." 


"  That  shews  you  to  be  very  much  in  love, 
dear ;  but  I  must  judge  for  myself.  Is  it  Mr. 
Arundel  r' 

*^  No ; — you  must  not  expect  much  of  ffas 
golden  appendage  of  wealth — the  gold  is  wiA^ 


m. 


^^  I  hope,  my  dear  child,  you  have  not  engaged 
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yourself,  in  some  romantic  fit  of  compassion, 
to  a  good  sort  of  man  in  a  casket  of  lead.  O 
Clare,  I  am  frightened." 

'^  Do  not  be  so  distressed.  I  think  the  casket 
gold,  likewise,  and  if  you  don't,  I  am  sorry  for 
your  taste.'' 

"  Well,  put  me  out  of  pain  at  once.*' 

"  Mr.  Willoughby,  of  Djn^vor  Abbey." 

No  sooner  had  the  name  been  uttered,  than 
an  exclamation  of  painful  astonishment  escap- 
ed from  Miss  Aylmer.  She  then  covered  her 
fece  with  her  hands,  for  some  seconds,  and  re- 
mained silent. 

^^  For  heaven's  sake,  Louisa,  tell  me  what 
you  mean  ?" 

^*  I  will,"  she  said,  "  I  will,  immediately. 
Pray  forgive  me; — it  was  very  thoughtless, 
very  imfeeling.  But  some  recollections  crowded 
upon  me.'* 

"  You  do    not,"  exclaimed  Clare,     "  you 
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cannot  know  anything  wrong  relating  to  him, 
hut  the  one  heavy  misfortune!  Speak  !  for 
Heaven's  sake !" 

**  It  was,  Clare — ^it  was  the  remembrance  of 
that  one  great  misfortune,  which  for  a  moment 
overpowered  me^  and  made  me  forget  in  my  own 
past  feeUngSy  the  present  tenderness  of  yonra. 
Forgive  me,  and  I  will  explain  all.  My  bro- 
ther George,  of  whom  you  have  often  heard 
me  speak,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  poor 
Charles  Greville's.  He  used  firequently  to  bring 
him  to  spend  the  college  vacations  with  us. 
Charles  was  a  creature  full  of  life^  and  gaiety, 
and  joy ;  his  whole  appearance  is  vividly  before 
my  mind's  eye  at  this  moment.  We  loved  each 
other,  but  the  alliance  was  strongly  objected  to 
by  my  family,  and  I  gave  it  up.  Geoxge  had 
great  influence  with  him;  had  be  been  in 
England,  I  think  the  sad  event  could  not  have 
happened." 
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"  Would  to  God  he  had  P  said  Clare,  in  ar 
voice  of  deep  agitation.  "  Oh,  Louisa,  if  you 
knew  what  he  has  suffered — what  he  still 
suffers !" 

**  I  know  it  all,^'  said  Miss  Ayhner,  ^*  I  have 
felt  for  him  most  truly — ^for  I  have  heard  all 
his  noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart  dwelt  on 
so  often— so  fondly,  by  poor  Charles  himself, 
that  I  seem  to  know  him  well/' 

«  How  dreadful  ?'  said  Clare. 

"  My  dear  Clare,  I  am  grieved  to  see  how 
much  my  inadvertence  has  pained  you.  I  was 
very  thoughtless,  very  unfeeling ;  but  it  never 
can  occur  again.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to 
speak  of  him  to  me  with  perfect  confidence 
and  freedom  ;  for  I  believe  him  to  be  worthy 
even  of  you.** 

"  My  kind  friend,"  said  Clare,  pressing  her 
hand,  "  he  told  me  that  this  dreadful  event 
would  often  meet  me ;  but  I  was  not  prepared 
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for  this !  *'  She  stopped,  and  then  added,  in  a 
hurried  manner,  "  Tell  me,  T<oni»«,  with  am- 
cerity,  did  you  ever  hear  anything;  dae  relating 

to  Mr.  Willoughby  r" 

**  Nothing  to  his  disadvantage,  certainly/' 

^^  Nothing  about  an  engagement,  which  was 
renounced — ^broken  off?*' 

^^  Now  you  mention  it,"  said  Miss  Aylmer, 
thoughtfully,  ^^I  have  heard  of  an  early  attach- 
ment he  had  to  his  cousin ;  but  if  there  was  an 
engagement,  I  believe  him  to  be  entirely  with- 
out blame.  I  think,  however,  I  could  easily 
arrive  at  the  truth/' 

^^  If  you  could,  you  would  unspeakably 
oblige  me.  I  have  not  a  doubt — ^the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  on  my  own  mind ;  but  there  may  be 
some  whose  opinions  I  care  for,  whom  I  ahoold 
wish  to  be  entirely  satisfied.  When  we  meet, 
I  doubt  not  it  will  be  all  explained,  but  it  may 
be  some  weeks  yet.     Now  I  am  sure  we  oiq^ 
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both  to  go  to  rest.  I  shall  do  you  no  good,  dear 
Louisa,  if  we  talk  thus ; — ^it  must  not  be  again/' 
They  embraced  affectionately,  and  parted  for 
the  night. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


**  Ce  qui  m'^tonne  le  plus,  est  de  voir  que  tout  k  monde 

ircst  pas  dtonn6  dc  sa  faiblcsse.*' 

PASCAL. 


Miss  Aylmer  wrote,  the  following  day,  to  a 
friend  of  her  brother,  whom  she  knew  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  ^^1- 
loughby^s  early  engagement,  requesting  him,  for 
her  satisfaction,  to  send  her  a  simple  statement 
of  the  facts  relating  to  its  termination.  Day 
after  day  passed,  and  no  answer  was  returned 
-—no  slight  trial  to  a  person  of  Clare's  tempera** 
ment,  for  patience  was  not  our  hercnne's  cur- 
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dinal  virtue.  Most  anxiously  did  she  watch 
the  number  and  size  of  the  letters  received  by 
Miss  Aylmer,  while  her  delicacy  forbade  her 
expressing  how  eager  she  was  en  the  subject, 
for  that  would  have  looked  like  suspicion,  and 
how  could  she  be  suspicious  of  one  whose  let- 
ters breathed  such  ardent  affection,  such  a  per- 
fect trust  in  hers  ? 

Week  after  week,  however,  passed  on,  yet 
still  no  answer  came.  Mr.  Burton  returned  the 
last  week  of  January,  and  was  all  civility  and 
dullness  as  usual.  With  his  return,  the  house 
became  more  frequented  by  the  neighbouring 
squires,  and  the  ladies  were  obliged,  during 
meal  times  at  least,  to  enact  the  agreeable,  and 
forget  their  own  "  love  passages'*  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  fox  and  hounds,  from  one  cover  to 
another.  Clare  was  one  day.  roused  to  more 
attention  than  usual,  by  hearing  Mr.  Burton 
say  to  Miss  Aylmer  during  dinner  : 
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'^  Louisa,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  our  firMad 
Wilmer  is  gone  abroad." 

^'  Indeed/'  said  Miss  Aylmer,  giving  a  glanoe 
at  Clare,  for  this  was  the  person  to  whom  she 
had  written,  "  when  did  he  go  r" 
A  month  or  two  ago,  I  believe/' 
And  do  you  know  when  he  retuma  }*^ 

^*  Oh  no ;  no  one  can  tell  that.  He  left  no 
address  behind  him,  for  fear  of  being  bored 
with  letters — so  like  Wilmer.  Do  you  know 
Wilmer,  Sir  Thomas  r" 

"  Yes ;  an  excellent  fellow ;  but  he'a  frllen 
off  sadly,  since  he  gave  up  hunting," 

^^  Who  got  his  fstmous  mare,  Britannia  ?" 

^  Oh,  Sir  Harry,  of  course;  no  one  dae 
could  have  accomplished  it.'' 

'^  Was  it  so  expensive  ?"  said  Qai^  wiaUng 
to  take  some  interest  in  Britannia. 

''  No,  Miss  Loraine,  not  exactly  tfaatj  if 
that  had  been  all,  perhaps  some  of  us  coidd 
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have  come  into  competition ;  donH  you  think 
we  could,  Mr.  Burton  ?  ha !  ha !  ha  P' 

"  Yes,  Sir  Thomas ;  I  think  so  indeed." 

**  My  dear  Clare,"  said  Miss  Aylmer,  when 
they  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  ^^  I  was 
inconceivably  amused  at  your  attempt  to  make 
the  agreeable  to  Sir  Thomas,  about  Britannia. 
Although  you  are  a  country  lady,  you  have 
not  been  so  much  exposed,  as  I  have,  to  the 
mysterious,  and  profound  language  of  people 
who  have  not  a  single  idea  in  their  heads.'' 

^^  But  what  did  Sir  Thomas  mean,  by  saying 
that  no  one  but  Sir  Harry  could  have  accom* 
plished  the  purchase  of  Britannia  ?" 

^^  Nay,  you  asked  him,  and  he  could  not  tell 
you ;  so  you  must  not  expect  me  to  know.  He 
meant  nothing  at  all.  If  you  were  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  everything  a  country  sqidre  utters, 
you  would  get  the  same  answer  to  every  ques- 
tion." 

''  You  must  not  include  all  in  this  class." 
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'^  I  mean^  of  course,  the  old  Sir  TkonMwes 
and  Sir  Harrys ;  not  the  young  Sir  Herberta 
and  Willoughbys  of  the  present  day/' 

^^  I  can  bear  to  hear  the  squirearchy  abnaed 
without  much  indignation,"  said  Chire^  smil- 
ing.    "  Mr.  Wilmer,  you  see,  is  abroad." 

'^  Yes,  and  my  Clare  must  be  patient/' 

The  first  of  February  was  now  very  near> 
and  in  a  few  days  the  friends  were  to  separate. 
Clare  had  heard  from  Lady  Darcy  that  Theresa 
still  continued  in  such  delicate  health,  that  she 
had  proposed  to  remain  with  her  at  Deloier  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer;  but  that  Herbert 
would  take  Clare  up  in  his  way  to  town,  as  he  was 
desirous  to  be  there  before  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament. This  arrangement  satisfied  all  parties, 
and  seemed  to  be  grasped  at  by  Theresa^  ma  a 
means  of  deferring  her  entrance  upon  a  torn 
life — a  life  so  little  suited  to  her  sedndcd  - 
habits. 

On  the  mombg  fixed  for  Herbert* a 
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the  carriage  was  long  standing,  ready  packed, 
and  his  valet  pacing  up  and  down  with  an  im- 
patient strut,  before  he  came  from  Theresa's 
apartment ;  when  he  did,  he  was  evidently  more 
agitated  than  Lady  Darcy  had  ever  before  seen 
him. 

^^  I  hope/'  she  said,  ^'you  do  not  think 
Theresa  worse  ?" 

^'  No,  I  hope  she  is  not  worse ;  but  her  dis- 
tress in  parting  from  me  has  almost  unmanned 
me ;  and  yet  I  think  I  should  go,  because  it  is 
unreasonable,  for  so  short  a  period  of  sepanir 
tion;  don't  you  think  I  should  ?*' 

"  Yes ;  it  is  probably  the  effect  of  illness  on 
her  nervous  system.  I  promise  you  to  do  all 
I  can,  to  make  up  for  your  absence." 

*^  My  kindest  of  friends  and  mothers,  I  feel 
certain  of  that.  I  hope  you  will  be  much  ynth 
her,  and,  if  you  can,  I  wish  you  would  endea- 
vour to  convince  her,  in  your  own  gentle  way^  of 
the  too  great  indulgence  she  gives  to  feelings  of 
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morbid  diifidenoe.  She  has  pvomised  me  to 
see  you  this  evenings  and  I  know  you  will  my, 
and  do,  all  that  is  most  sooUiing  and  right 
Now,  God  bless  you !  In  a  fortnight  we  meet 
again." 

Lady  Darcy  followed  him  to  the  door^-he 
stepped  quickly  into  the  carriage^  and  was 
whirled  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  Sbe 
returned  into  the  deserted  drawing-room, 
with  a  feeling  of  weight  and  oppression  on 
her  spirits,  rather  unusual  to  her;  for  sndi 
was  the  admirable  balancing  of  her  mind,  that 
the  temptations  to  which  eveji  the  best  peopk 
are  liable  had  almost  ceased  to  assail  a  fottreu 
where  they  had  so  little  chance  of  ▼ictory',  and 
all  the  ordinary  trials  of  life  were  so  iDami- 
nated  to  her  mind,  by  the  strenglh  of  lliat 
^  faith  and  love  which  parted  from  her  nefer/* 
that  her  course  might  be  said  to  be  man 
smooth  than  that  of  others^  becanae  slie  liid 
overcome  more.    On  this  day^  bowsWf 
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she  felt  depressed^  as  though  something  melan- 
choly was  impending  over  Herbert — ^a  vagoe^ 
imdefined  impression,  which  all  must  occasion- 
ally have  experienced.  She  had  never  heard 
him  express  so  much  relating  to  Theresa's 
state  of  feeling,  as  had  that  day  escaped 
him ;  but  she  now  recollected  many  occasions 
on  which  he  must  have  felt  it^  and  she  grieved 
that  one^  so  formed  to  confer  happiness  on 
those  around  him,  should  be  unable  to  do  so 
on  the  one  most  closely  imited. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  so  desolate  and  so 
chilling  to  the  feelings  as  a  large  house  and 
empty  rooms,  when  those  who  gave  life  and 
spirit  to  the  scene  are  removed;  and  it  was 
probably  this  feeling,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  duty, 
which  led  Lady  Darcy  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  Mrs.  Winifred's  apartment^  and  to  read 
to  her  for  some  hours,  out  of  Nelson's  Feasts 
and  Fasts^  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  The 
old  lady  was  in  a  peculiarly  amiable^  placid  state, 
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SO  much  so  indeed,  that  had  she  lived  in  a 
country  given  to  the  observation  of  mental  phe- 
nomena, or  apt  to  beheve  that 

*'  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,*' 

it  would  have  been  supposed,  doubtless,  that 
Mrs.  Winifred's  last  hours  were  approaching. 
As  it  was.  Lady  Darcy  found  her  rather  an 
agreeable  companion  than  otherwise,  and  their 
day  passed  off  without  any  explosions  of  right- 
eous indignation  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
Lady  Darcy  wrote  a  letter  for  her,  mended  the 
cover  of  her  large  prayer  book,  which  no  one 
else  could  do,  and,  after  taking  tea  with  her, 
took  leave  for  the  night,  and  proceeded,  as 
Herbert  had  desired,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
evening  in  Theresa's  dressing-room. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


<l 


Speak  to  me, 
Unlock  those  pallid  bands,  whose  fingers  tvrinc 
With  one  another. 

<*  'Tis  the  restless  life 
Tortured  within  them.    If  I  try  to  speak, 
I  shall  go  mad  !     Ay,  something  must  be  done  ; 
What,  yet  I  know  not*' 

SHELLEY. 


When  Lady  Darcy  reached  Theresa's  room^ 
she  was  rather  surprised  to  find  it  deserted ; 
but  supposing  her  to  be  in  the  Uttle  oratory 
adjoining  it,  she  knocked  gently  at  the  door. 
It  was  opened  by  Zebba^  who  looked  as  if  she 
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had  been  weeping  violently.    She  came  out, 
and  closed  the  door. 

"  Can  your  lady  see  me  to-night,  Zebba  ?" 

^'  No^  Signora  mia,  I  fear  not  to-night,"  said 
the  poor  creature,  much  agitated. 

^^  Stay  here  a  little,  Zebba,"  said  Lady  Darcy, 
firmly,  but  gently;  "  I  wish  very  much  to  speak 
a  few  words  to  her,  and  I  should  wish  to 
see  her  alone." 

Zebba  did  not  venture  to  disobey,  although 
she  looked  very  much  alarmed,  and  Lady  Dar* 
cy  went  in.  Upon  a  low  couch  near  the  altar, 
Tlieresa  was  laid  at  full  length,  her  ftce  down- 
wards, and  her  arms  and  clasped  hands  stretch- 
ed out,  as  if  expressive  of  an  anguish  too  great 
to  bear.  The  only  light  in  the  room  was  fiom 
the  tapers  which  burned  before  the  cnicifiz, 
near  which  was  placed  a  small  picture  of  tike 
Saviour  bearing  the  cross.  To  an  Engliahwo* 
man,  and  one  accustomed  to  the  truth  and  ao- 
bemess  of  genuine  piety,  the  scene  befiure  her 
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was  almost  awful;  and  the  thought  darted 
through  her  mind—''  Is  not  this  more  like  re- 
morse than  devotion^ — ^more  like  sin  than  soir- 
row  ?'^  But  grief  of  every  kind  was  a  saored 
thing  in  Lady  Darcy's  eyes ;  and,  sitting  down 
beside  the  couch,  she  took  Theresa's  hand  in 
hers,  and  said  : 

''  Theresa,  I  fear  I  am  very  intrusive  in 
making  my  way  to  you  to-night,  when  you 
wished  to  be  alone ;  but  you  must  blame  Her- 
bert, for  he  desired  me  to  see  you.'' 

A  thrill  of  painful  surprise  seemed  to  pass 
over  her  frame,  when  she  discovered  who  was 
near  her,  but  Lady  Darcy  went  on  : 

''  Herbert  sent  me  in  his  place^  and  I  hope, 
dear  Theresa,  that  if  there  is  any  possible  way 
in  which  we  can  contribute  to  your  comfort  or 
happiness,  you  will  add  to  ours  by  letting  us 
know  of  it.  Do  not  fear  to  trust  me  with  any 
thing  that  may  weigh  upon  your  mind.  I  am 
too  conscious  of  many  weaknesses  and  errors 
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in  my  own  mind,  not  to  feel  for  those  of 
others.  But  this  short  separation  from  Her- 
bert cannot  be  the  cause  of  your  present  sad- 
ness. I  never  more  admired  his  character  than 
in  going  this  morning ;  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
and  devotedly  as  he  loves  you,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate." 

A  low  suppressed  groan  was  all  the  answer 
that  escaped  from  Tlieresa*s  hps. 

"  You  know/'  continued  Lady  Darcy,  "how 
much  Herbert's  happiness  is  affected  by  yours. 
Your  creeds  may  be  diiferent,  but  you  wor- 
ship the  same  God,  and  you  trust  in  the  same 
Saviour,  and  you  wait  for  the  same  Heaven. 
Your  alTection  for  Herbert  ought  to  enable  you 
to  overcome  the  indulgence  of  melancholy 
feelings.  I  have  known,  I  have  loved  him  from 
a  child,  and — '* 

"  Oh  you  do  not  love  him  as  I  do ;  you  can- 
not love  him  as  I  do." 

"  No,  certainly,'*  replied  Lady  Darcy,  sooth- 
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ingly^  beginning  to  think  Theresa's  brain  was 
aflfocted  ;  ^  no^  he  is  yours  by  the  dearest  of 
all  ties,  that  of  a  husband,  but — " 

^'  A  husband  !  "  she  shrieked,  rather  than 
said,  while  she  threw  herself  at  Lady  Darcy's 
feet,  *'  Oh,  Lady  Darcy,  there  breathes  not  in 
all  this  large  wide  world  so  guilty,  so  despi- 
cable a  wretch  as  I  am  !  The  time  is  past  for 
concealment — ^hear  me,  but  do  not  forgive  me 
— ^forgive  me !  Oh  that  death  would  come  un- 
to me!" 

Lady  Darcy  could  not  speak,  but  she  pointed 
to  the  picture  beside  them,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  composure  succeed- 
ed to  the  storm  of  conflicting  passions  in  The- 
resa's deportment.  She  now  spoke  in  a  low 
voice,  and  with  a  very  rapid  utterance ; — ^there 
was  a  calm  desperation  in  her  manner,  which 
was  even  more  dreadful  than  her  passionate 
sorrow. 

'^  I  was  married  before  I  saw  Herbert— my 

VOL.  II.  '   o 
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husband  yet  lives.     I  knew  it — I  coiKsealed  it ! 
I  basely  deceived  the  noblest  human  heart  that 
ever  beat !     I  have  blighted  his  best  yean^  his 
whole  life — ^his  home-— his  happineasf— his  use- 
fulness— his  fame !     Before  I  knew  Herbert  I 
believed  not  in  the  existence  of  domestic  Tirtue ; 
I  had  known  only  the  bad.      How  awAil  has 
been  my  punishment !    Every  day  have  I  only 
lived  to  discoi'er  the  beauty  of  his  virtue,  and 
the  hatefulness  of  my  crime !  In  you^  and  in  his 
sister^  I  have  seen  his  equals  ;  in  myself  an 
outcast^  a  mean  and  cowardly  culprit!     Oh^ 
Lady  Darcy,  day  after  day  have  I  resolved  to 
make  this  confession;    the  anguish  of  never 
seeing  him  again  has  alone  prevented  me.  But 
now  it  is  all  over— all,  all  over !    Gro^  and  tell 
all ;  you  will  do  it  gently,  and  Idndly^  far  his 
sake ;  but  do  not  spare  me ;   rather  make  him 
hate  me,  and  then  he  will  suffer  less— aafler 
less  !  '^  she  continued,  after  a  convulaiTft  tif^ 
**  ah,  have  I  not  already  thrown  a  dottd  oref 
that  buoyant  spirit  ?  and  now — *' 
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Lady  Darcy  attempted  to  speak,  but  her 
voice  refused  its  office ;  and,  for  some  moments, 
a  sensation  of  utter  inability  either  to  articulate, 
or  to  think,  came  over  her  whole  frame.  She, 
who  had  walked  calmly  and  triumphantly 
through  many  sorrowsi.and  had  borne  her  own 
cross  without  fainting,  l^as  now  about  to  sink 
beneath  the  accumulated  guilt  and  grief  of 
others.  Again  her  eye  rested  on  the  picture 
near  her,  and  she  afterwards  confessed  that  she 
was  conscious  of  actual  benefit  at  this  moment, 
from  the  aid  to  devotion  provided  by  the  Rom- 
ish church.  She  bent  forward,  and  said  in  a 
faint  voice  : 

"  May  God  help  you  ! — and  may  He,  who 
was  himself  a  man  of  sorrows,  enable  us  to  go 
through  what  is  now  our  duty.  I  must  know 
all;  something  may  appear  in  extenuations- 
some  ray  of  light  may  gleam  upon  us ;  only 
conceal  nothing  now.^' 

^'  Oh,  nothing  now,"  she  repUed,  in  a  voice 

O  2 
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a(  the  most  reckless  sorrow.  ^'  I  out  haw  no 
motive  now ; — and|  base  as  I  have  bee&«-«ftlae 
to  the  most  sacred  vows,  I  am  not  fidae  by  na- 
ture. You  may  not  know  that  my  modier  died 
in  giving  birth  to  me.  I  never  knew  the  bleas^ 
ing  of  a  mother's  eye — a  mother's  kiss.  I 
was  sent  out  to  nurse,  and  remained,  until  I 
was  six  years  old  with  my  nurse,  the  mother  of 
Zebba.  She  was  kind,  and  good,  and  fiedthful, 
and  this  was  perhaps  the  most  cherished  por- 
tion of  my  life,  except  the  last. 

^^  But  let  me  go  on :  from  this,  my  only  home, 
1  was  sent  to  a  convent  near  Naples,  to  be 
educated  according  to  my  rank ;  and  here  my 
fate  might  have  been  more  eariy  dark  and 
M'retched  than  it  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  one  of  the  nuns,  an  EngliJiwoman^ 
and  who  I  have  since  discovered  to  have  bean 
an  aunt  of  Mr.  Willoughby.  You- often  niedl 
her  to  my  memory.  She  lived  like  yon  m  At 
calm  spirit  of  holinesb,  and  she 
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only  on  harseif.  From  the  first  time  we  met, 
she  attached  herself  to  me,  and  had  she  lived, 
I  had  not  been  the  guilty  thing  I  am.  She  in- 
structed me  in  the  English  language  and  lite- 
rature. She  taught  me  to  know  what  good- 
ness was,  but,  alas  !  I  could  not  learn  to  prac- 
tise it.  She  died  when  I  was  fifteen,  and  it  was 
then  fi>r  the  first  time/ as  I  kneh  by  her  graVe, 
that  I  experienced  the  feeling  so  familiar  to  me^ 
ever  since,  of  the  wretchedness— the  desolation 
of  existence !  My  aspirations  were  ever  more 
for  human,  than  for  heavenly,  enjoyments; 
and  I  had  seen  the  grave  dose  on  the  only 
being  I  had  ever  loved,  on  the  only  being,  except 
Zebba  and  her  mother,  who  had  ever  loved  me. 
I  was  surrounded  by  hypocrisy,  imder  the  garb 
of  sanctity.  I  saw  the  meanest  human  passions 
lurking  in  the  hearts  of  those,  who  professed 
with  their  Ups,  to  care  only  for  things  divine. 

*'  The  person  who  presided  over  the  convent 
was  a  compound  of  every  vice  which  can  de- 
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grade  human  nature.  She  knew  well  that,  al- 
though I  was  higlily  connected,  my  father's 
habits  of  extravagance  made  it  improbable  that 
I  should  bring  much  increase  of  wealth  to  the 
convent ;  and  another  profitable  vista  opening 
to  her,  she  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  me, 
a  deserted  and  uncared-for  child,  to  it. 
Slie  told  me,  in  the  most  artful  manner, 
that  she  had  received  instructions  from  my 
father  to  have  mc  highly  educated  in  all  the 
accomplislimcnts  suited  to  my  age  and  rank, 
and  that  she  supposed,  having  heard  of  my 
personal  advantages,  he  intended  to  introduce 
me  into  the  world;  that,  in  consequence  of 
this,  she  had  procured  for  me  a  musical  in- 
structor, who  was  also  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  that  he  would  converse  with  me  on 
many  subjects,  and  improve  my  mind  by  read- 
ing with  me  poetry  and  history.  Signor  Pfeuroni, 
for  by  that  name  he  went,  was,  I  soon  disco- 
vered, an  Italian  of  a  high  caste.     He  was  po« 
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liahed  when  he  chose^  furious  in  his  passions, 
very  accomplished,  very  false,  and  if  there  was 
a  genuine  feeling  in  his  nature,  it  was  a  Idnd 
of  sentimental  love  for  his  country.  He  at- 
tended me  for  some  months,  and  you  may  be^ 
lieve  I  did  not  then  discover  what  I  have  said 
of  his  character.  Yet  I  never  loved  him ;  and 
when  at  last  he  declared  his  passion  for  me,  I 
answered  that  I  could  not  possibly  disappoint 
my  father's  intentions  with  regard  to  me,  and 
that  we  must  henceforth  meet  no  more.  He 
then  disclosed  to  me  his  real  name  and  rank, 
which  was  high,  and  said  that  he  had  no  doubt 
of  obtaining  my  father's  consent,  but  urged 
that  our  union  should  be  private  and  imme- 
diate, as  he  feared  his  family  might  object  to  it, 
from  my  want  of  dowry.  Persecuted  by  his 
entreaties,  destitute  of  a  counsellor,  and  trust- 
ing in  his  professions,  I  consented,  and  we 
were  married." 
A  long,  dreadful  pause  succeeded  these  words, 
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during  which  neither  the  listener  or  the  narra- 
tor were  conscious  of  anything  except  a  feeling 
of  extreme  wretchedness.  At  length  Theresa 
went  on  : 

"  My  husband  took  me  to  a  retired  part  of 
Calabria,  and  there  we  lived,  for  a  few  months, 
what  he  called  a  life  of  enjoyment ;  but  I  never 
felt  it  to  be  so ;  and  yet  I  think  my  heart  would 
have  clung  to  anything,  so  great  was  its  desire 
to  love — anything  but  him.  There,  in  less  than 
a  year  he  left  me  ;  month  after  month  rolled 
on,  and  he  never  returned.  I  was  without  mo- 
ney, without  friends.  Zebba,  my  faithful  Zebba 
was  my  only  companion ;  she  had  never  de- 
serted me.  I  wrote  to  my  husband  frequently, 
imploring  him  to  send  me  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, or  to  inform  me  where  he  wished  mc  to 
go.  He  only  replied  once,  referring  mc  to  the 
al)ljess  of  the  convent,  to  whom  he  had  given 
large  sums  of  money. 

^^  It  became  necessary,  for  our  immediate 
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support,  that  something  should  be  donet  and 
the  only  thing  that  occurred  to  me  as  possible, 
was  to  ask  an  asylum  at  a  convent  not  very 
distant  from  the  place  in  which  we  were  livixig, 
and  to  offer  our  services,  in  different  ways,  in 
exchange  for  our  subsistence.  This  was  done, 
and  the  prioress  of  this  order,  to  whom  we  ap- 
plied, was  both  humane  and  pious ;  she  re- 
ceived us  with  willingness,  almost  with  kind- 
ness, and  made  the  situation  as  little  irksome 
to  us  as  possible.  Here  we  remained  from  my 
seventeenth  to  my  twentieth  year,  and  at  times 
I  was  tranquil,  and  not  very  miserable.  I  was 
yet  free  from  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of 
iniquity.  The  sense  of  shame,  of  deep,  indeli- 
ble shame,  was  not  yet  mine  to  bear.  Paroni^ 
desertion  was  mortifying  to  my  pride,  but  I  was 
yet  free  from  dishonour ;  and  I  knew  his  cha- 
racter too  well,  to  feel  tliat  he  could  ever  make 
me  happy. 
^  I  chiefly  employed  myself  at  this  period 

o3 
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in  painting,  and  in  reducing  pictures    from  the 
old  masters,  which  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  convent,  and  I  became  a  valuable  inmate. 
A  rumour  reached   me,  about  this  time,  that 
Rivoletto  was  no  more/' 

"  Rivoletto  ?'*  murmured  Ladv  Darcv. 

"  Yes,  that  was  his  real  name ;  but  it  was 
again  contradicted,  and  I  learned  that  he  had 
joined  one  of  the  Neapolitan  revolutions,  but 
in  the  hour  of  danjjer  had  betraved  his  friends. 
It  did  not  surprise  me,   for    I  knew  he  could 
not  be  true,  even  to  his  countrv.  I  also  learned 
that  he  had  left  the  countrv — left  it,  without  a 
thouijht  for   me.       Tliis  almost  decided  me  to 
take  the  veil;  but  I  had  still  a  shrinking  from 
this  step — and  it  was  other^^'ise  decreed.  It  was 
about  this  time,  that  Lord  Seymour,  and  his 
lady  paid  a  visit  to  our  convent,  attracted  there 
by  the  solitude  and  beauty  of  the  situation. 
She  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  obliged  to  re- 
main there  above  a  month,  during  which  time 
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I  was  her  cliief  companion.  Ah,  how  often 
have  I  since  bitterly  reproached  myself,  for  not 
having  told  her  my  real  situation.  Then  I 
could  have  done  so,  but  the  disgrace  of  being 
known  to  be  Paroni's  wife,  prevented  me. 
I  overheard  Lord  Seymour  one  day  relating  to 
his  Lady  the  baseness  and  the  treadiery  of  an 
Italian  noble.  The  name  was  Rivoletto— «nd 
I  could  not  proclaim  myself  his  wife. 

"  Tlius  time  passed  on.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  circumstances,  and  the  absence  of  any 
otlier  society,  made  her  form  a  too  favourable 
opinion  of  me,  I  retained  there  my  fa* 
ther*s  name ;  she  knew  in  part  my  early  his- 
tory,  and  attributed  my  dejection  to  the  dread 
of  taking  the  veil,  and  yet  having  no  other  re- 
source. With  the  generous  frankness  of  her 
country,  she  ^ opened  her  whole  heart  to  me, 
told  me  that  she  and  her  lord  had  formed  so 
strong  a  regard  for  me,  that  they  longed  to 
adopt  me  as  a  sister ;   that  I  should  confer  up-t 
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Oil  them  a  real  favour  by  going  with  tliem  to 
the  Ionian  Islands,  where  Lord  Seymour  had 
a  government  appointment  for  two  or  three 
years ;  that  I  might,  at  least,  accompany  them 
there,  and  return  to  my  solitude  when  I  felt 
disposed.  I  consented  ;  I  felt  in  their  society 
something  hke  enjoyment.  My  heart  ^vas  de- 
solate, but  it  was  not  insensible  to  kindness;  it 
yet  clung  to  all  the  ties  of  life.  I  fomid  theui 
uniformly  tender,  affectionate,  considerate  ;^ 
and  that  they  also  have  been  deceived  in  me,  is 
not  among  the  least  agonizing  of  my  feelings  ! 
You  know  the  rest ; — but  you  know  not— no 
human  being  can  know,  the  conflict  I  endured 
during  the  period  which  passed  after  I  first  saw 
— ^liim  who  was  destined  to  make  me  know 
what  happiness  was  ! — and,  oh  God  1  to  make 
me  his  destroyer  and  my  own  !  I  could  tell — 
yes,  indeed  I  could,  of  the  firm  resolves  I  made 
day  afler  day,  hour  after  hour,  to  disclose  all; 
but  all  seemed  to  conspire  against  it,  and  most 
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of  all  my  own  weak  heart.  But  how  awful 
has  been  my  punishment !  conscience  has  been 
my  inexorable  jailor ! — he  has  fixed  his  iron 
bolts  here  in  my  very  heart  I — and  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  seemed  most  blessed,  I  have  been 
wretched.  Of  that  noble  heart  to  which  I  have 
been  folded,  I  have  felt  myself  the  curse !— of 
that  gracious  head,  the  treacherous  Dalilah ! — 
and  yet  I  have  lived*  Now  you  know  allj— 
there  is  no  ray  of  hope — all  dark,  dark  as  night. 
I  know  what  your  silence  means — ^1  shall  never, 
never  see  that  face  again.'^ 

Lady  Darcy  was  painfully  agitated.  She 
again  attempted  to  speak,  but  could  not.  Dur- 
ing the  narrative,  Theresa  had  remained  on  the 
ground  before  her,  supporting  herself  with  one 
arm  on  the  couch,  and  concealing  her  face,  as 
she  spoke  in  a  rapid  low  voice.  Now  she  sank 
down,  as  if  entirely  exhausted  with  the  eflfort 
she  had  made,  and  a  stillness^  interrupted  only 
by  her  convulsive  breatihings,  lasted  for  some 
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minutes.     At  length.  Lady  Ducy  said,  nimg 
her  gently  as  she  spoke  : 

^'  There  is  much — yes,  much,  in  what  yoa 
have  narrated,  to  extenuate — to.  aofteii— 4o 
make  me  feel  for  yoa  from  the  Teiy  bottcmi  of 
my  heart;  but  there  is  nothing  to  alter  tbe 
course  of  duty  which  is  now  plain  befinre  you.'' 
'^  You  mean — ^you  mean/'  gasped  Theresa, 
^^  that  we  are  never  to  meet  again." 

^*  I  am  certain,  Theresa,  that  no  one  with 
your  strong  sense  of  that  derehction  firom  priiK 
ciple  into  which  you  have  £Edlen,  extenuated  as 
it  may  be  by  circumstances  of  temptatioOf  and 
trial  of  no  common  kind — I  am  certain  that  bo-- 
thing  can  now  restore  you  to  peace— nodung 
can  now  give  you  even  a  momentary  rqKi8ei:bat 
a  return,  as  £Bur  as  it  is  possible,  to  the 
of  rectitude  and  duty." 

**  Death— death'—nothing  but  deadu? 

''  No,'^  said  Lady  Darcy,  mouinfbUyi  ¥  afllriH 

deatib,  but  life  and  peace  eternal,  I  wooIAMA: . 


..     « 
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out  to  you.  I  am  thankful,  Theresa,  that  you 
have  suffered ;  it  assures'  me  that  you  are  not 
forsaken  by  your  God — ^that  he  still  watches 
over  your  soul ;  and  that  you  never  could  find 
rest  in  the  open  violation  of  his  commandments* 
Theresa,  you  have  sacrificed  all  for  Herbert — ^it 
has  not  brought  you  one  peaceful  hour.  Oh, 
lay  your  passions  now  on  the  altar  of  your 
God,  and  you  may  even  in  this  world  feel  that 
peace  which  passeth  understanding.  It  may 
be  a  long  and  a  weary  way,  but  it  is  the  one 
which  cannot  betray  you.  Let  your  prayer  be, 
as  mine  shall  be  for  you— that  you  may  sorrow 
more  for  your  offence,  than  for  the  greatness  of 
its  punishment." 

"  I  do  not — I  cannot.  I  have  only  one  an* 
guish — to  have  destroyed  the  happiness  of 
the  being  I  love — to  have  blighted  his  youth— 
his  fame — to  have  to  live  on  without  beholding 
him — for  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  die  !  If  I 
could  die  at  his  feet,  I  might  in  memory  be 
forgiven,  and  he  might  yet  be  happy !" 
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^*  Theresa/'  said  Lady  Darcy,  with  an  al- 
most inspired  energy  of  manner,  '^  I  implore 
you  by  all  that  we  both  hold  sacred,  by  the 
hope  of  pardon  here  and  hereafter,  to  cxintronl 
such  thoughts — such  feelings !  Do  not  thus  de- 
sire to  rush  into  the  presence  of  your  Judge-— 
do  not  so  blaspheme  the  God  who  formed  you. 
Look  on  Him  whom  we  have  pierced,  but  in 
whose  mercy  we  may  still  trust,  if  we  brii^ 
before  Him  not  alone  broken,  but  contrite  hearts. 
And  if  we  cannot  yet  feel  that  we  may  a|iproadi 
Him  as  creatures  subdued  enough  to  seek  his 
reconciled  countenance,  let  us  at  least '  bestaU, 
and  know  that  He  is  God.' '' 

Theresa  was  awed,  composed;    she  did.npt 

again  speak;  and  Lady  Darcy  knelt  beside  httt, 

and  remained  for  some  time  in  the  silnuj^iiof 

«• 

devotion. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

'*  All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  nse  it  no, 
As  ever  in  my  great  task-master's  eye.** 

MILTON. 

When  Lady  Darcy  rose  from  her  knees,  she 
felt  conscious  of  being  endued  with  a  strength 
and  firmness  above  her  own,  to  go  through 
what  yet  remained  to  be  done.  Theresa  lay 
stretched  before  her  in  perfect  calmness,  as  if 
all  was  now  over^— her  fate  decided,  and  the 
fearfiil  gulph  passed ;  as  if  her  wretchedness 
could  neither  be  increased  or  diminished,  and  as 
if  passion,  and  feeling,  and  tears,  and  even  life 
itself,  were  almost  extinguished.    Lady  Darcy 
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moved  to  the  door,  and  found  the  £utbifal 
2iebba  waiting  in  the  dressing-room.  She  threw 
herself  at  Lady  Darcy's  feet,  wringing,  her 
handSj  and  imploring  mercy. 
^  Rise^my  poor  Zebba,"  she  said,  kindly^  ^  rise 
and  implore  for  your  poor  mistress  the  gnoe 
and  mercy  of  Him  who  is  alone  strong  to  save. 
Go  to  her  now,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  never 
to  leave  her.  Persuade  her  to  take  acme  anp* 
port ;  she  is  much  exhausted.'* 

<'  Ah,  Signora,"  said  the  poor  creatare»  quite 
overcome,  ''  you  know  all,  and  yet  yoa  ean 
speak  thus  kindly.  Oh,  you  are  an  vofsgi.  in* 
deed !  the  blessed  Virgin  will  save  yoa  l" , 

<'  Well,  go  now  to  your  unfortunate  nnatjrcw  S 
she  has  need  of  all  your  aid,  of  all  your  !W9h\ 

*'  But  you  will  forgive  her?"  Bai4j09ll|{^ 
^'  Oh,  she  is  good,  and  kind— and  wonld^yipi^ 
told  all  before  now ;  but  I  prevent^  tifp^jp. 
^"^wildid."  ,,  .^..  • 

* ■  ill •flfT 

Lady  Darcy  was  touched  with  ^-ipPWMi^ 
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ture*s  attachment,  and  the  tears  started  into 
her  eyes.  She  went  down  stairs,  and  throwing 
herself  on  a  sofa,  wept  without  restraint.  It 
was  a  blessed  relief,  and  seemed  gradually  tb 
restore  her  to  the  power  of  thinking  what  steps 
should  now  be  taken.  It  seemed  all  a  fearful 
dream,  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  act.  She 
thought  of  Herbert's  generous  confidence  aftS 
delight  in  giving  his  heart  and  home  to  The- 
resa— of  his  unbounded  admiration  of  her 
beauty — of  his  tender  forbearance,  and  his 
anxiety  that  all  her  feelings  should  be  indulged 
— of  his  delight  in  watching  her  graceful  move- 
ments— in  listening  to  her  enchanting  voice  1 
And  was  it  possible,  at  one  blow,  to  destroy  all 
this  happiness  ?  Yes,  it  must  be.  The  happi- 
ness was  founded  only  on  illusion  j  and  prin- 
ciple, and  duty,  alike  required  that  the  veil 
should  be  lifted.  But  that  she  should  be  called 
upon  to  lift  it ;  she  whose  only  earthly  enjoy- 
ment consisted  in  the  good  and  happiness  of 
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these  two  beings,  so  singolariy  Connected  indi 
herself!  This  did  seem  hard ;  bat  she  dM  not 
shrink  from  it.  She  felt  only  for  Herbert ;  ind 
she  Alt  that  she  might  perhaps  be  ald^  man 
than  another,  to  disarm  the  blow  wfaidi  most 
be  stmcli,  of  some  of  its  bittenieas  by  atating, 
as  Theresa  had  done  to  her,  the  drcoitutaneei 
in  which  she  had  been  placed  since  her  biith. 
She  thought  of  Herbert's  manly  performaace 
of  his  duties  in  aD  the  <nrcnmstaiices  in  wbidi 
he  had  yet  been  called  to  sacrifice  indmatioD 
to  principle ;  and  she  doubted  not  a  moment 
how  he  would  act.  She  feared  more  Uta^  fivm 
his  horror  of  deception  of  ereryldnd,  hia  ieeEngl 
i^nst  Theresa  might  be  too  strong  exdtti^ 
and  she  son^t  for  all  the  estemiating  pdtttt 
in  the  disclosure  she  was  about  to  make.-  tMI^ 
Darcy'a  impression  of  Theresa's  gnttt,  'faried 
with  the  train  of  her  thou^ts.  When  Ilei 
bert's  rained  happiness  and  denol&te  ham 
were  uppermost,  she  almost  knthed  the  en 
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ture  who  had  so  blighted  them.  But  he  was 
free  from  dishonour  •^and  then  her  compassion 
was  most  given  to  her^  whose  fatal  dereliotkm 
from  principle  had  destroyed  her  own  peace^ 
and  plunged  the  man  she  worshipped  into  irre- 
trievable gloom.  ^^  Yes/'  said  Lady  Darcy  to 
herself,  ^^  she  is  the  one  to  be  most  felt  for-— to 
be  most  prayed  for — to  be  most  wept  for  !" 

While  such  thoughts  as  these,  and  many 
more  were  passing  through  her  mind,  and  she 
was  doubting  whether  to  write  to  Willoughby, 
or  set  off  to  London  herself,  she  thought  she 
heard  a  gentle  ring  at  the  door  bell,  which  sur- 
prised her  at  that  hour,  for  it  was  now  late. 
She  however  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  had 
begun  a  letter  to  Willoughby,  when  her  maid 
came  in  with  a  perplexed  face. 

"  Well,  Sims,  has  anything  occurred  ?'' 

"  I  came,  my  Lady,  to  say  that  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby is  here.'* 

''  Mr.  Willoughby ! ''    said    Lady    Darcy, 
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trembling,  for  her  mind  immediately  darted  to 
some  new  calamity  relating  to  Clare  or  Her- 
bert/' 

^^  Yes,  my  Lady ;  will  you  see  him  to-night  P* 

"  Instantly— quick !'' 

*'  Willoughby/'  she  said,  as  he  entered  tlie 
room,  '^  what  has  happened  ?*— Clare— Her- 
bert ?—'' 

^^  Are  well — quite  well.  I  fear  that  I  have 
alarmed  you.  I  did  not  wish  that  you  ahoold 
know  I  was  here  to-night,  for  my  errand  ia  a 
painful  one.  I  thought  it  right  to  oome  $  and 
now  I  scarcely  know  how  to  explain  myael£ 
But  I  foar  you  are  ilL'' 

''  Willoughby,''   said  Lady  Dercy,  <<  I  faai- 
lieve  I  understand  you.      Tour  comisg 
to  Theresa.     I  know  it  all."  .  i 

'^  It  is  then  tnie  ?''  said  Willoughby. 

^^  It  is,"  said  Lady  Darcy,  with  formd< 
ness*  -  >  •-'^'^ 

Willoughby  covered  his  ftcei  and 
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his  head  for  some  minutes  in  silence.  Lady 
Darcy  told  him,  rapidly,  what  had  passed  be- 
tween Theresa  and  herself,  and  of  her  doubts 
as  to  the  manner  of  disclosing  it  to  Herbert. 
"  But  tell  me/'  she  said,  "  how  it  reached  you  ? 
I  fear  if  it  is  known  at  all,  it  may  meet  his  ears 
rudely — suddenly  ;  and  that  would  be—-" 

She  stopped,  as  if  unable  to  proceed. 

"  I  came/'  said  Willoughby,  *'  more  ftom 
a  feeling  of  dread  and  suspicion  than  from  a 
certainty  of  its  truth ;  but  I  am  glad  I  did 
come.  Yesterday/'  he  continued,  "  I  called  at 
the  house  in  Arlington  Street,  to  see  that  all 
was  ready  for  their  reception.  I  went  into  the 
library  to  write  a  note  to  Clare,  sayipg  that  I 
should  spend  the  evening  with  them,  and  was 
going  away,  when  a  gentleman  of  foreign  ap- 
pearance was  talking  to  the  servant  at  the  door. 
He  appeared  to  be  asking  when  Sir  Herbert 
was  expected,  and  I  thought  I  heard  him  say 
'  Does  Lady  Loraine  come  also  ?'  ** 
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''  '  I  can't  say/    the  servant  npli&i^  <  bat 

perhaps  Mr.  WiUoughby  can  telL' 

'*  I  merely  replied,  that  Lady  Londne  was 
not  expected  with  Sir  Herbert,  and  paaaed  on. 
The  circamstance  made  no  impreasum  on  my 
mind,  except  that  when  I  was  entering  my  am 
house,  I  thought  I  saw  the  same  gendemm  a 
Uttle  behind,  and  it  struck  me  it  waa  Hie  aame 
person  I  had  seen  with  Arundel  in  the  High- 
lands. I  thought,  however,  no  more  about  i^ 
and  was  sitting  alone  in  the  evening,  whan  the 
same  Italian  was  shown  in,  and  annoonoid 
himself  as  the  Marchese  Bivoletto.  He  wm 
very  courteous,  and  I  was  very  cold ;  fiw  iheie 
was  something  in  his  look  that  particalaily 
pleased  me.  I  suppose  he  saw  by  my 
that  I  wished  to  know  the  object  of  hia 
for,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  said  :  '..-,-■ 

'^  '  You  are,  I  bdieve,  an  intimate  fiiend  of 
Sir  Herbert  Lorainei'  ;- ,  ^ds 

**  *  I  am.*  ;.  ..rov 
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^  '  And  you  know  hi«  Lady  ?' 

^•'  '  I  do/ 

^'  ^  Yon  will  then,*  he  said,  mth  a  smik  I 
nerer  diall  forget,  ^  be  able  to  tell  me  whether 
you  think  this  like  her/  puBing  a  Huniatiire 
from  his  breast. 

^  '  Extremely  like/  I  said,  <  it  ean't  be  wm- 
taken/ 

**  ^  Well  then,  Mr.  Willoughby,  as  a  friend 
of  the  family,  I  must  inform  you  that  this' lady 
is  my  wife — not  Sir  Herbert  Loraine's.  We 
were  married  in  the  chapel  of  the  ■■  convent 
five  years  ago.  I  do  not  wish  to  ^ve  unneces- 
sary pain,  but  the  truth  should  be  known.' 

^'  I  cannot  tell  you  the  shock  I  received,  bat 
I  felt  that  I  must  conceal  my  feelings  from  the 
wretch  before  me,  and  I  said  with  apparent 
coolness  : 

*'  *  You  cannot,  Sir,  expect  me  to  believe 
the  extraordinary  statement  you  have  made  on 

VOL.  II.  p 
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the  assertion  of  a  stranger.     Where  are  your 
proofs,  and  what  is  your  object  ? 

*'  *  My  object.  Sir,  is  truth  ;  and  I  refer  you 
to  the  lady  herself.  I  require  no  other  €X>tto- 
boration ;  and  even  now,  so  great  a  dislike 
have  I  to  give  pain,  that  if  my  own  circum- 
stanres  did  not  make  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  obtain  pecuniary  assistance,  I  should  have 
abstained,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  from  inter- 
rupting the  happiness  of  the  parties.' 

"  '  I  understand  you,'  I  replied,  *  it  is  mo- 
ney you  expect  for  this  disclosure.' 

*^  ^  I  have  sacrificed  all,  Mr.  Willoughby,  to 
a  too  ardent  love  for  my  unfortunate  country, 
and  I  am  now  reduced  to  circumstances  of  dis- 
tress which  make  me  appear  unworthy.' 

"  *  You  are  indeed,  Sir,'  I  replied,  *  reduced  to 
measures  which  I  cannot  find  words  base  enough 
to  describe.  Let  me,  however,  understand  your 
object  ; — you  claim  Theresa  as  your  wife  ?* 
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^'  '  She  18  my  wife ;  and  I  either  claim  her 
or  a  sum  of  money  to  save  me  from  perishing 
in  your  streets.  I  would  still  conceal  it,  on 
those  terms.' 

^^  '  No  concealment,  Sir,  is  necessary.  I  offer 
no  bribe  for  concealment.  The  thing  must  be 
open  as  the  day.  A  few  hours  shall  decide  it. 
I  thought  he  looked  disconcerted  at  this  unex- 
pected way  of  meeting  the  question.  If  you 
come  to  me  the  evening  of  Friday  at  the  same 
hour,  (this  is  Wednesday)  I  shall  be  able  to 
speak  to  you  more  fully  on  the  subject. 

"  He  then  left  me,  and  you  may  suppose 
what  a  night  I  passed !  A  dreadful  suspicion 
of  the  truth  weighed  upon  me  when  I  recollect- 
ed Theresa's  habitual  dejection ;  yet  I  had  no 
certainty  of  it,  and  the  only  thing  I  could  re- 
solve to  do  was  to  come  here  without  delay,  and 
ascertain  from  Theresa  herself,  the  falsehood,  as 
I  trusted,  of  the  charge.  I  wrote  a  hurried 
note  to  Clare,   saying  that  I  was    obUged  to 
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leave  town  for  a  day  or  two,  on  business  which 
I  could  not  postpone  ;  and  you  may  conceive 
my  feelings,  when  I  met  the  unconscious  bro- 
ther and  sister,  and  passed  them  on  the  road. 
They  were  talking  to  eacli  other,  in  happy  ig- 
norance of  what  awaited  them  !  Oh,  my  dear 
friend,  what  a  fearful  thing  life  is  !** 

"  Yes,  Willoughby,^'  slie  said ;  "  but  a  rest 
remainctli  for  the  people  of  God.'^ 

He  pressed  licr  hand,  in  silent  acquiescence. 

"  How,'*  she  said,  ^'  if  we  would  acknow- 
ledge them,  how  many  alleviations  are  sent  to 
us.  Your  coming  has  been  a  great  one  to  me, 
and  one  will  doubtless  be  provided  for  Herbert. 
But  tell  me,"  she  said,  "  if  any  one  knows  it 

but  vou  ?*' 

« 

'^  The  Italian  assured  me  that  no  one  does  ; 
but  I  have  no  confidence  in  his  assertions." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  this,  when  the  door 
of  the  drawing  room,  behind  where  Willooghby 
sat,  slowly  opened,  and  Theresa,  with  her  hair, 
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which  had  become  unfastened^  and  had  ftdlen 
down  over  her  shoulders,  moved  into  the 
room.  She  threw  herself  at  Lady  Darcy's  feet, 
and  said  : 

^^  By  all  that  you  hold  most  dear,  give  me 
one — only  one  promise  ! — I  do  not  deserve  it — 
yet  I  ask  it!" 

^^  Speak  what  you  would  wish,"  said  Lady 
Darcy,  raising  her  from  the  ground. 

"  No,  let  me  kneel, — ^promise  that  I  may  be 
saved, — that  I  may  never  see  that'* — She 
seemed  unable  to  utter  the  name  of  the  Italian, 
but  turning  to  Willoughby,  she  said :  ^'  Oh 
Mr.  Willoughby,  by  your  aunt's  affection  for 
me,  by  all  her  prayers  for  me,  I  implore  you  to 
save  me  from  that  man. — Oh  condemn  me  to 
anything  but  that." 

'^  I  do  promise  you,  I  am  certain  I  can 
promise  you  that,"  said  Willoughby,  deeply 
moved. 

'^  That  is  all  I  wish  and  more  than  I  deserve. 
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Blessings  on  you  both,  and  when  your  fiiend 
does  know  aU,— oh  be  kind, — be  tender — 
be"— 

Slic  fell  down  in  Willoughby's  arms  in  one  of 
those  deep  swoons  which  are  the  last  refuge  of 
exhausted  nature.     He  carried  her  gently  up 
stairs,  and  committing  her  once  more  to  Zebba's 
care,  lie  joined  Lady  Darcy,  and  before  separat- 
ing for  a  few  hours  of  solitude,  if  not  of  rest, 
they  had  arranged  to  set  off  for  London  at  an 
early  hour  the  following  morning  as  the  only 
resource  now  left.     No  plan  could  be  formed, 
no  possible  arrangement  made  for  the  future 
until  the  disclosure  was  made  to  Herbert,  and 
this  point  so  entirely  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
both  Lady  Darcy,  and  Willoughby,  that  they 
were  quite  unconscious  of  the  sensation  pro- 
duced in  the  establishment  by  their  hasty  flight 
from  Delmer,  without  servants,  or  explanation 
of  any  kind  given,  except  that  they  were  to  be 
absent  a  few  days,  and  that  every  attention 
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was  to  be  paid  to  Lady  Loraine.  Lady  Darcy, 
before  setting  off,  wrote  to  Mr,  Delaney,  re- 
questing him  to  be  as  much  with  Theresa  as 
possible,  for  she  had  confidence  in  his  sincerity 
and  piety.  In  silence  and  in  thought  they 
journeyed  along. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

**  My  wife !  my  wife !  what  wife !  I  have  no  wife 

O  insupportahle !  O  heavy  hour ! 

Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 

Of  sun  and  moon,  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 

Should  yawn  at  alteration." 

SHAK8PEARE. 


The  travellers  had  nearly  reached  the  end 
of  their  sad  and  almost  silent  journey ;  during 
the  latter  stages  they  had  occasionally  con- 
versed^ on  the  best,  or  rather  the  least  painful 
manner,  in  which  the  tidings  should  be  revealed, 
and  Willoughby  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
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Lady  Darcy,  rather  than  he,  should  first  Btrike 
the  blow. 

^^  Most  gladly/'  he  said,  ''  woiikl  I  spare 
you  this  trial  of  your  strength,  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  best  for  you,  as  well  as  Herbert,  that  yoa 
should  be  the  only  witness  of  hb  first  grief.  I  am 
certain,"  he  sidd,  ^'that  no  one  canknow soweDas 

I  do,  the  different  manner  in  which  your  secK  and 
ours  minister  to  the  mind  diseased.  The  very 
acuteness  of  your  sympathies,  give  you  the 
greater  power  to  comfort.** 

^  She  must,"  said  Lady  Darcy,  as  if  think- 
ing aloud,  ^^  she  must  be  saved  firom  the 
Italian,  but  how  ?** 

''  That,*'  replied  WiUoughby,  ^  osn  soaitsdy 
be  decided  until  Herbert  knows  all.  To  brfbe  a 
creature  of  that  description  is  a  dnlidfiil"^illdh-' 
native,  and  yet  I  believe  it  is  (he  only^tlild  W 
have  over  him/*  '^^ 

It  was  between  dgfat  kad -wlM'ifhiiltt''Wtlf* 

I I  mil  I  1 1  III  11, 1 1  1  111  I J  1 1  iii  11 1  iiy  Ji'firilfriilfif  fli' 
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how  they  were  to  proceed.  Lady  Darcy*s  agitap- 
tion  made  her  incapable  of  forming  any  plan 
and  WiUoughby  said : 

^^  I  think  you  had  better  go  into  the  library, 
I  can  announce  your  arrival  and  send  him  to 
you  there.  But  are  you  able  to  go  through  it 
now  ?  would  it  not  be  better  to  drive  to  my 
lodgings  for  an  hour  or  two  ?" 

^^  N05  I  am  quite  able ;  you  are  very  land, 
but  I  believe  delay  would  make  it  worse." 

The  steps  of  the  carriage  were  let  down,  the 
doorof  the  house  was  opened,  and  Lady  Darcy 
shewn  to  the  library,  while  Willoughby  pro- 
ceeded, withabeatingheart,  to  thedrawing-room. 
When  he  entered,  the  brother  and  sister  were 
sitting  together  on  the  sofa  turning  over  some 
engravings  of  Corfu,  which  Herbert  had  that 
day  procured.  A  joyful  exclamation  from  Clare 
and  ^^  O  Willoughby  !  this  is  better  than  we 
expected,"  from  Herbert,  greeted  his  entrance. 
He  pressed  their  hands  in  silence,  and  con- 
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catling  his  &ce  iritb  hii  h«^  •■  if  ilMBlnd  ■*n&. 
Ae  tigh^  he  nid- to  Herbert- 

**  I  did  not  oome  bIoiw,  mj  tnanHUag  com- 
panion wishw  to  aee  yon  in  tto  iihcTji." 

*'  Won't  he  coEoe  in  here,"  md.  Hariiert 
guly,  "  or  do  yon  wish  to  get  rid  of  na  bo^ 
Well,  as  you  please,"  saying  this  he  wwat  «at 
and  Willonghby  heard  the  doon  oioae  betiwett 
then,  as  if  a  knell  had  stradi  far  HiriMrt's 
departed  peace. 

"  Wiliooghby,"  said  Clare,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  "  yon  are  ill  or  eotnetlui^  ha^ 
happened.    For  God's  sake — apeal^— hij  och^ 


"  la  here." 

«  Here!" 

■*  Yes,  my  best  bdored.  Why  am  1  d 
to  make  yon  sad?  butit  must  be  told;  li 
domestic  hapjHnesa  is  for  ever  ororthrown^^ 
Tlieresa  is — not  dead  but — "  ' 

1  Meidfiil    Heavens  it   ia— It     is — uy  qo 
-mors — I  know  it" 
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'*  Know  it,  Glare,  impomble." 

^'  I  feared  it,  I  suspected  it ;  I  did  not  aUow 
myself  to  believe  it  possible,  but  the  misery  I 
endured,  from  the  suspicion,  convinces  me  I 
did  believe  it.  O  WiUoughby,  can  such  things 
be?" 

Clare's  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  her 
former  suspicions  concerning  Arundel,  and 
when  she  heard  the  real  state  of  the  case,  wUdh 
explained  at  once  the  scene  to  which  she  had 
been  a  witness,  Theresa's  crime,  great  as  it  was, 
appeared  to  her  less  revolting  than  what  she 
had  apprehended. 

WiUoughby  soothed,  with  manly  tenderness, 
the  first  effects  of  the  blow  on  her  keen  and 
unspotted  feelings.     He  told  her  of  Theresa's 

* 

confession,  and  of  his  own  interview  with  the 
Italian,  and  they  wept  together  over  Her^ 
bert's  ruined  happiness.  Two  hours  had 
thus  passed,  when  they  became  intensely  anx- 
ious to  know  what  was  pasting  in  the  library^ 
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yetdared  not  intnide  on  that  scene  of  deepest 
sorrow.  No  soundreached  thdr  ears,  and  ano&er 
hour  passed  away  when  they  heard  the  library 
door  slowly  apea,  and  in  a  second  more,  I^sdy 
Darcy  entered  the  room  where  they  sat.  Clare 
folded  her  in  her  arms  without  speaking,  and 
was  about  to  lead  her  to  the  sofa  seeing  her 
extreme  paleness,  when  she  sank  down  in  utter 
exhaustion.  All  she  could  say  was  ^^  go  to 
him.^'  Willoughby  entreated  Clare  to  have 
her  instandy  conveyed  to  bed.  This  was  done 
without  a  word  being  exchanged,  and  after  a 
cordial  had  been  administered^  Clare,  who 
watched  by  her,  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  her 
sink  into  the  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

Willoughby  meanwhile  went  to  take  her 
place  beside  Herbert;  the  effect  of  the  intel- 
ligence, upon  him,  had  been  different  and  far 
more  dreadful  than  Lady  Darcy  had  anticipated, 
so  difficult  is  it  to  judge,  from  the  ordinary 
demeanour  of  those  we  know  even  intimately. 
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of  the  effect  of  a  great  grief,  when  it  strikes  the 
very  chord,  to  which  they  are  most  sensitive^ 
The  first  shock,  although  mitigated  by  all  the 
tenderness  that  human,  and  christian  love, 
could  blend  with  it,  produced  on  Herbert  a 
fearfully  violent  effect.  It  seemed,  for  a  time, 
to  overturn  his  moral  perceptions,  and  in  the 
dread  of  losing  sight  of  the  object  of  his  passion, 
he  seemed  to  forget  all  the  wrong  against  him* 
self,  and  all. the  dictates  of  duty. 

Lady  Darcy  did  not  attempt  to  reason — she 
saw  that  it  would  be  quite  in  vain — she  did  not 
indeed  desire  that  any  influence  but  that  of  his 
own  conscience  should  be  exerted.  She  listened^ 
she  soothed,  and  attempted  by  expressions  of 
tenderness,  to  soften  his  feelings  to  the  relief 
of  tears ;  he  walked  up  and  down  the  ropm 
with  a  rapid  step,  stopping  every  now  and  then 
before  her,  and  pouring  forth  expressiions  of 
passionate  love  for  Theresit,  and  his  detenni- 
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nation   not  to  allow  her  to  be  filD^  frdlki 
him. 

^'  Has  she  not,'*  he  said,  ^  loted  tave,  db 
how  well ! — ^has  she  not  sacrificed  ttiith  itadf  fiMr 
my  sake  ?  Is  she  not  my  wife^  in  the  eyes  lif 
Heaven,  and  shall  man  take  her  fiom  me  ?  I 
care  not  what  becomes  of  me.  If  1  do  not  lose 
her,  I  can  leave  my  comitry^  my  finends,  my 
home,  and  go  with  her  to  obscority,*  to  di»- 
grace — I  know  it — ^but  it  wiU  still  be  with  her. 
We  shall  not  be  divided." 

Lady  Darcy  was  quite  miprepared  tat  tlda 
form  of  passion ;  she  had  rather  feared  and  oc- 
pected,  that  Herbert  might  be  moved  to  Tiolent 
indignation  against  the  mihappy  Tlieraw  $  ake 
had  never  contemplated  the  pos^ility  of  fBbam 
form  of  temporary  madness,  and  ittook  i&icfla 
her  all  presence  of  mind. 

*'  YoV'  he  exclaimed  fixing  on  hetf  a  loidf^ 
which  pierced  her  heart,  ^  yon  fbigaive  'toMk^ 
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youj  to  whom  Ihave  always  looked  up  astheonly 
human  bemg  who  could  not  be  led  away  by 
passion^  or  interest,  or  prejudice,  or  common- 
place feelings  of  worldly  prudence,  you  surely 
cannot  council  me  to  desert  this  creature  who 
trusts  to  me,  to  give  her  up  into  the  power 
of  the  monster  who  left  her  ; — ^you  told  me 
yourself,  who  left  her  to  perish,  when  he 
was  reveUing  in  luxury  ;— you  cannot  coimciL 
this." 

**  Herbert,"  said  Lady  Darcy,  gently  laying 
her  hand  on  his,  "  my  dear,  dear  Herbert^  I 
cannot  council  you  to-night ;  I  do  not  feel  able 
for  it ;  I  have  no  wish  to  influence  you  in  any 
way.     For  my  sake  be  calmer." 

**  Who  is  it,"  he  continued,  "  who  is  it  that 
has  the  insolence,  the  callousness,  the  heartless- 
ness,  to  think  I  shall  give  her  up?  Give  her  up! 
She  is  my  wife ;  she  has  never  been  false  to  me; 
she  has  loved  me  too  well,  and  now  they  would 
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take  her  from  me  $  irho  ie  i^  I  aab^  ilu*  ntyttU 

separate  uft?'^ 

''  No  one,  Herbert,  no  one  oaa  da  it:  it'«Bttt 
be  the  act  of  your  own  eonsdenoB^  6r  aol  at 
aU." 

'^  Consdence !"  he  repeated,  '^  it  is  my  un- 
science  that  now  speaks  and  enjoins  ma,  by  the 
sacredness  of  my  vow  to  her  befors  the  altu*, 
to  shield  her  from  insult,  firom  oppression*  Did 
I  not  vow  to  love  and  to  cherish,  and 
I  cast  her  upon  the  wild  world— a  stnuiger, 
a  woman  ?  No,  I  set  off  this  instant^  this 
instant." 

*<  Herbert,''  said  Lady  Darcy,  ^  yoa  once 
loved  me,  I  know  you  love  me  still;—- do  net 
break  my  heart." 

<'  Tes,"  he  said,  ''  I  see  it  will  UUym^  I 
think  you  are  dying,  and  then  I  shall  bs  irilfc  - 
out  a  mother,  without  a  wife,  and  tlMa'*-*^  * 

Lady  Darcy  bq;an  to  weep,  he  obsahM  ^ 
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and  coming  doae  to  her  be.  laid  hia  head  on 
her  shoulder  and  the  tears  gashed  from  his 
eyes.  She  was  thankful  andrelieyed,  and  after 
she  had  seen  him  comparatively  calm  for  some 
time,  she  left  him  stretched  on  the  sofit  and 
went  to  the  dra¥ing  room,  a»  we  have  before 
related. 

An  hour  or  two  wore  on,  the  domestics  had 
been  all  dismissed  for  the  night,  Herbert  con- 
tinued to  pace  rapidly  about  the  room^  occasion- 
ally throwing  himself  on  a  sofa  but  giving  no 
utterance  to  his  feelings. 

Willoughby,  fearing  that  his  presence  might 
be  a  restraint,  withdrew  into  a  small  ante-room 
resolving  there  to  pass  the  night. 

Clare  being  now  at  ease  about  her  cousin's 
state,  came  gently  into  the  library.  Herbert 
at  the  moment,  was  seated  on  a  couch  his 
head  bent  down,  and  his  face  concealed  by 
his  folded  arms.  She  laid  her  cold  hand  on 
his  throbbing  and  burning  temples,  and  ten- 
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derlv  kissed  his  sorrow-stricken  brow.     It  was 
of  use — ^it   again   brought  him    the  relief  of 
tears,  and  she  continued  to  watch  beside  him 
for  some  time  in  silence.     At  length  he  said : 
"  Clare,  I  fear  I  have  grieved  our  mother." 
"  No,  dear  Herbert,  she  is  grieved  not  to  be 
with   you;  but  she   is   so   exhausted    by   her 
journey  and  want  of  rest,  that  I  entreated  her 
to   take   some   hours   of   complete   quietness. 
She  will  soon  be  restored,  and  come   to  you 
again." 

"  No,  I  think  I  have  destroyed  her." 
*'  I  left  her  in  a  calm  sleep,  indeed  I  did, 
dear  Herbert.     You  cannot  doubt  me." 

"  Clare,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  very  stea- 
dily, "  can  you  wonder  that  I  should  doubt 
even  you,  now? — What  is  there  now  in  this 
wide  world  that  I  can  believe  ? — I  was  not 
wont  to  doubt — to  question — ^but  now  all — all 
is  chaos.  Clare — ^you  love,  but  it  is  not  safe  to 
love,  to  trust — to  give  up  the  freshness  of 
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the  hearty  to  what  seems  pure  and  unearthlyi 
and  beautiful. — Clare^  it  is  not  safe — the  ser- 
pent  lurks  beneath,  and  coils  around  us,  even 
there," 

Clare  could  not  speak,  she  thought  it  best 
to  allow  him  to  give  out  his  feelings,  as  they 
arose  in  his  mind. 

^^  I  feel,"  he  continued,  ^^  as  if  the  punish- 
ment of  my  father's  offences  against  that  an- 
gelic woman  had  now  descended  on  me.  It 
may  fall  on  you  also.  The  sins  of  the  &thers 
on  the  children — ^it  is  an  awfiil  sentence,  is  it 
not,  my  sister? — She  suffered  much,  but  not 
this — no  woman's  frame  could  support  thi% 
and  live. — But  Clare,  dear,"  he  said  in  a  calmer 
tone,  ^'  do  not  stay  longer  with  me,  I  shall 
destroy  you  too. — Do  go  to  rest — ^you  are 
quite  worn  out." 

^^  I  will,  when  you  go  to  your  room." 
Is  Willoughby  gone  ?" 

'^  No,  he  is  in  the  next  room.    He  waited 
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in  caae  you  had  anything  to  say  to  him.    Shall 
I  tell  him  to  come  ?" 

^^  Willoughby/'  said  Herbert,  as  the  former 
entered  the  library,  ^'  I  should  like  to  see  you 
to-morrow.    I  have  much  to  say." 

^^  I  shall  be  here  very  early.  Send  for  me 
when  you  like— command  me  at  any  time." 

"  God  bless  you,  WiUoughby — good-night." 

He  moved  towards  the  door^  but  his  usually 
erect  figure  was  bent,  as  if  stricken  by  sudden 
age,  and  he  staggered  rather  than  walked  to  his 
room.    Willoughby  supported  him^  and  did 
not  leave  him  until  he  saw  him  stretched  on 
the  bed,  apparently  as  powerless  as  a  child,  for 
as  the  mental  disorder  had  abated,  his  bodily 
frame  had  become  exhausted.      WiUoughby 
seeing  this,  and  being  weU  acquainted  with  att 
the  varying  stages  of  grief,  now  walked  rapiidly 
home  to  take  some  hours  of  rest,  so  nfifiOfmrj 
to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  active 
counsellor,  and  oomforter,  to  his  afflidbfd^rifsida. 
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^*  Bat  innocence  is  stronfr ; 
And  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind, 
A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
That  opens  for  such  sofferers  relief 
Within  their  souls,  a  fount  of  grace  divine." 

WORDSWOKT 


When  Willoughby  returned^  the  following 
morning,  at  an  early  hour  to  Arlington  Street, 
he  found  Lady  Darcy  and.  Herbert  already 
together.  He  had  sent  a  message  to  her  before 
eight  o'clock  desiring  to  see  her  in  his  dress- 
ing-room. When  she  went  in,  she  found  him 
quite  composed ;  his  natural  manner  was  re- 
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itCMcd^  but  Us  appeamioe  was  fikB  Aat  of 
a  person  who  had  ezperienoed  tea  yean  of 
added  life,  aa  well  as  saflEcriiig  during  that 
one  night. 

^  I  have  sent  for  yon,^  he  said  in  a  low 
Toiee,  ^  to  ask  you  to  forget — to  foigire  my  con- 
duct last  night.  I  thank  God  my  reason  ia 
restored  to  me.  And  I  think— rl  hope  I  have 
strength  to  act  as  you  would  wish." 

Lady  Darcy  pressed  his  hand  in  silence. 

^  I  do  not  wish,"  he  continued,  *^  that  Theresa 
and  I  should  meet — it  is  better — much  better 
ndt.  I  only  desire  that  she  should  be  saved 
from  the  power  of  that  miscreant." 

''  That,"  said  Lady  Darcy,  **  Willoughby 
and  I  ventured  to  promise  her  most  solemnly." 

^  That  was  like  you  both.  I  am  glad  of 
that.    It  relieves  me  more  than  I  can  express." 

^  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  said  Lady  Darcy, 
^^  that  if  you  approved  of  it,  and  she  does  not 
dislike  it,  Glenleven  might  be  a  suitable  place 
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for  her  residence  during  the  summer  monllim, 
at  least.  It  is  retired  and  obscure,  and  our 
admirable  fiiend  Miss  Stuart,  is,  of  all  persons 
I  know,  the  best  adapted  to  watch  over  the 
sad,  and  the  penitent." 

^^  Yes>"  he  said,  ^'  that  is  a  kind  thoughts 
Would  she  do  so  in  this  case  ?" 

^*  I  am  sure  she  would;  and  I  thought  of  it 
in  preference  to  any  residence  abroad,  both 
because  I  think  it  would  be  a  greater  satis-* 
faction  to  all  our  minds,  to  know  from  time  to 
time  how  she  was,  and  that  there  would  be 
less  apprehension  there,  of  any  persecution 
from  the  wretched——" 

She  could  not  bring  herself  to  mention  his 
name,  nor  was  it  necessary ;  she  was  perfectly 
understood, 

^^  Most  true,"  he  said  meekly ;  **  will  you 
then  ascertain  her  wishes  ?" 

^*  I  will,"  said  Lady  Darcy.    ^^  I  propose  to 
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return  to  Delmer  to-xAorrow.    Tcm  would  with 
me  to  do  so  ?'' 

«  Yes— oh  yes." 

'^  Tou  give  your  entire  concurrenoe  to  what 
I  have  proposed.  I  would  not^  for  the  woridi 
urge  you  to  act  contrary  to  your  own-r-I  do 
not  say  feelings — ^but  principles." 

'^  To  all  and  everything  you  do,^  he  said 
so  mournfully,  and  gently,  that  LadyjDarpy 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining,  her 
emotion,  but  she  succeeded,  and  Qaie  ipiiQ 
came  in  at  this  moment  and  pressed  Herbor^s 
hand  without  speaking,  was  also  enabtod.  to 
preserve  her  self-command,  from  the  ftar.  of 
disturbing  his. 

They  all  met  at  breakfast,  and  it  ia  poasflik 
that  the  attendants,  who  performed  tho  iimd 
offices,  might  not  discover  firom  the  outward 
demeanour  of  the  party  aasembledy  llm  inilfl 
angnish  which  oppressed  them*    TIm* 
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existing  in  the  strong  and  sane  mind^  to  con- 
ceal from  ordinary  observation,  the  extent  <^ 
its  sufferings  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful parts  of  our  mental  organisation.  It  seems 
ordained  by  nature  that  our  deepest  suffer-* 
ings,  as  well  as  joys  should  be  exclusively  our 
own.  And  who  is  there  that  has  not  prac- 
tically experienced  the  words  of  wisdom 
itself—"  That  the  heart  knoweth  it»  owu 
bitterness,  and  a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle 
with  its  joy.'* 

**  Each  in  his  hidden  sphere  of  joy  or  woe 
Our  hermit  spirits  direll  and  range  apart 
Our  eyes  see  all  around  in  gloom  or  glow, 
Hues  of  their  own,  fresh  borrowed  from  the  heart. 

<'  And  well  it  is  for  us,  our  God  should  feel 
Alone  our  secret  throbbings  ;  so  our  prayer 
May  readier  spring  to  heaven,  nor  spend  its  zeal 
On  cloud-born  idols  of  this  lower  air.'* 

It  would  indeed  be  well  for  all,  if  sorrow 
were  received  in  the  spirit  of  our  quotation, 
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if  the  heart  could  forget  its  own  bitterness  in 
contemplating  the  blessings  of  resignation,  and 
if  the  selfishness  of  human  joy  coold    be  ex- 
changed for  the  fenrent  breathings  of  divine 
thankfulness.     But  this  were,  indeed,  to  sup- 
pose the  reign  of  peace  on  earth   individually 
accomplished,  and  experience  teaches  that  sor- 
row, illuminated  by  di>Hne  truth,  must  be  borne 
in  secret,  before  it  can  be   rewarded  openly— 
before    it     is   seen    to    impart  sweetness  to 
suffering,  and  dignity  to  joy. 

This  day  of  long,  and  oppressive  sadness^ 
did  at  last  come  to  an  end.  It  was  arranged 
between  Herbert  and  Willoughby,  who  pre- 
pared a  deed  to  be  signed  by  the  Italian,  that  a 
certain  annuity  should  be  paid  to  him,  quar- 
terly, if  he  solemnly  declared,  that  he  would 
never  molest  Theresa  in  any  way,  or  manner. 
That  he  should  also  promise  to  leave  the  coim-* 
try,  or,  if  he  remained  in  it,  that  he  should 
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never  approach  within  a  hundred  miles  of  her 
place  of  residence.  The  sum  to  be  given, 
was  left  entirely  to  Willoughby*8  discretion; 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  he  went  home  to 
fulfil  his  painful  duty. 

Instead  of  the  Italian  awaiting  him^  aa  he 
had  expected^  he  found  a  note  stating  that 
violent  illness  confined  him  to  bed,  but  that 
he  anxiously  desired  to  hear  the  result  of 
Willoughby's  inquiries  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion^ and  hoped  that  he  would  come  to  his 
lodgings  where  he  would  witness  the  state  of 
destitution  to  which  he  was  reduced. 

Willoughby's  soul  sickened  at  the  tone  of 
the  note ;  but  desiring,  if  possible,  to  bring  the 
affair  to  a  conclusion  that  night,  he  walked 
quickly  to  the  lodgings  of  the  Italian.  They 
were  situated  in  the  purlieus  of  Drury  Lane ; 
and  Willoughby  who  had  seen  much  of  wretch- 
edness in  all  its  aspects,  and  London  wretched- 
ness, which  is   said  to   surpass  every  other, 
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felt  the  fonn  of  it,  which  mm  mefehis  Tiew^  to 
be  the  most  odknu  he  liad  wer  been  caBed 
upon  to  witness. 

His  feeIing8weTeh0wever,txx>  nnuli  engnmed 
by  the  sufferings  of  his  friends,  to  be  madi 
alive  to  the  scene  before  him.  A  Hogtfth 
and  a  Crabbe  might  have  pouitrayed  it ;  WH- 
looghby  felt  only  a  confused  impnssion  of  its 
loathsomeness.  He  was  conducted  to  the  gar- 
ret of  a  house,  which  stemed  full  to  over- 
flowing of  human  beings  of  all  ages,  sieesj  and 
forms  of  squalid  depravity ;  and  upon  a  wietdied 
bed,  his  garments  heaped  upon  him  to  aupply 
the  deficiency  of  blankets — the  rooaa  dimly 
lighted  by  the  black  flame  of  a  ftrtfaing  eaadla 
— ^he  foimd  the  object  of  his  visit.  Theltaliaii 
raised  himself  in  bed^  and  a  sort  of  attauipi  a(b4 
smile,  and  reception  of  courtesy  pawed 
his  haggard,  fiendish  countenanoe. 

Willoughby  closed  the  door^  and 
to  the    bed.      His   tall,   giaoefiil  £gan 
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dignified  countenance  expressed  a  disgust 
which  could  not  be  concealed,  yet  must  be 
controuled : 

'^  I  have  come,  Sir,  as  you  requested,  and 
my  mission  will  soon  be  ended,  if  you  accede 
to  the  articles  of  this  paper." 

He  then,  in  a  distinct  voice,  read  over  the 
paper,  and  asked  Rivoletto  if  he  agreed  to 
sign  it. 

"  I  should  have  preferred,^*  said  the  Italian, 
not  to  disturb -the  happiness  of  the  parties;  I 
should  have  been  quite  satisfied  to  re- 
ceive occasionally,  such  sums  as  could  easily 
have  been  spared,  as  I  understand  Sir  Her- 
bert's fortune  is  great/* 

"  That,  Sir,  is  not  the  way  in  which  we 
choose  to  consider  the  subject.  The  disclosure 
was  made  voluntarily  by  the  other  party.  Con- 
science prevailed,  and  principle  was  not  dead 
there.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not  accede  to  these 
terms  ?" 
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"  I  do,  if  I  receive  a  sum  of  money  besides.** 
"  That  you   shall   not  do;    and    you   only 
receive  the  annuity  on  condition  of  observing 
the  articles  strictlv." 

"  Well,'^  said  the  Italian,  '^  as  I  am  low  in 
tlie  world  at  present,  I  believe  I  must.  You 
give  me  the  annuity  to-night." 

"  Yes,  after  you  have  signed  the  paper  be- 
fore  witnesses,  and  pledge  yourself  to  take 
no  legal  steps." 

Willoughby  sat  down  beside  the  light,  and 
wrote  to  a  respectable  shop-keeper  near,  whose 
character  he  knew,  rcquest'mg  him  to  come 
^dth  one  of  his  men,  to  be  witnesses  of  a 
paper.  He  explained  shortly  to  this  person 
the  nature  of  the  case,  without  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  parties ;  and  the  man,  knowing 
Willoughby's  high  character  for  benevolence, 
did  not  scruple  to  obey  tlie  summons. 

The  deed  was  signed,  and  witnessed,  without 
further  delay.     The  money  was  paid,  and  Wit 
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loughby  was  just  about  to  leave  the  room 
when  he  returned  for  a  moment. 

^^  When/'  he  said,  "  you  leave  the  country, 
which  I  conclude  you  intend  to  do,  you  must 
send  to  me  the  direction  where  your  annuity 
is  to  be  remitted." 

"  You  are  the  responsible  person,  then,  I 
understand.*' 

"  And  before  I  go,'*  continued  Willoughby, 
^^  I  cannot,  as  a  fellow-creature,  resist  exhorting 
you  to  consider,  from  this  your  bed  of  pain,  it 
may  be  of  death,  what  you  are  now — ^what  you 
will  be  hereafter.** 

A  loud  yell  of  fiendish  laughter,  from  the 
passage,  prevented  any  reply. 

"  This,**  said  the  Italian,  grasping  the  notes 
in  his  emaciated  hand,  ^^  this  wiU  keep  me 
going  a  little  longer.  I  soon  expect  to  be 
able  to  leave  this  horrid  climate,  which,  I  assure 
you,  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  my  constitution." 

Willoughby  could  bear  it  no  longer ;   he 
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escaped  from  the  home  with  a  cold  shodder, 
and  a  feeling  of  pollution,  such  as  he  had  nerer 
before  experienced.  He  hesitated^  far  some 
time,  whether  to  visit  Arlington  Street  i^jain 
that  evening  or  not,  but  at  length  decided 
to  send  a  note  instead,  to  Ladj  Darcy,  in- 
forming her  that  the  transaction  had  been 
concluded,  and  that  he  would  see  her  early 
next  morning  before  her  return  to  Delmer. 


■ .  I"* 
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CHAPTER    III. 


"  To  relinquish  ill 
We  hnvf,  or  hope,  of  luppincu  and  jojr 
I  deem  not  arduoni ;  but  niii*t  neeili  coDfeii 
That  'tis  >  tiling  imposBible,  to  frame 
CoDceptiODs  equal  to  tbe  aoul'i  deairaa ; 
And  tbe  moil  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 
Heiglils  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gsio-" 


Day  after  day  now  passed  heavily  and 
sadly  away.  The  only  event  of  any  interest, 
being  the  letters  from  Delmer,  which  Herbert 
watched  with  an  eagerness  and  anxiety,  an 
almost  childish  impatience  of  look,  and  r 
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which  revealed  to  Clare,  more  than  anything 
else,  the  tumult  of  his  feelings  and  the  agony 
of  his  thoughts.  In  the  morning  he  was  pale 
and  exhausted,  as  if  he  had  passed  the  whole 
night  in  sleepless  thought ;  and  in  the  evening 
his  flushed  cheek  and  restless  manner  did  not 
escape  her  watchful  eye.  She  felt,  during  this 
period,  a  responsibility,  with  regard  to  him, 
a  nervous  anxiety  to  afford  him  comfort,  and  a 
conviction,  that  she  could  not  impart  it,  which 
made  her  ardently  desire  the  return  of  her 
cousin,  firom  the  behef  that  she  was  the  only 
person  to  whom  he  could  communicate  his 
feelings.  Like  all  persons  new  to  the  observa- 
tion of  a  great  affliction,  she  had  an  idea  that 
something  could  be  done,  and  although  Wil- 
loughby  endeavoured  to  convince  her  of  her 
mistake  in  this  respect,  she  was  still  unsatisfied 
that  she  did  enough. 

"  Had  Herbert,*'  said  WiUoughby,   "  been 
deprived  of  the  object  of  his  affection  by  death. 
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dreadful  as  the  desolation  must  have  beeii  to 
him  for  a  time,  there  would  have  sprung  up  in 
his  way  of  grief  many  alleviations,  of  which  he 
is  now  deprived.  He  might,  in  conversation 
with  you  and  with  me,  dwelt  on  her  sweetness, 
her  grace,  her  many  endearing  qualities ;  and 
there  is  something  in  the  removal  of  those  we 
love  by  death,  which  seems,  as  it  were,  a  direct 
communication  from  heaven ; — ^but  here  there  is 
a  withdrawal  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  conso- 
lation almost  startling.  He  cannot  speak  of 
hei' ;  for  although  his  reason,  and  his  principle 
are  convinced,  her  power  over  him  is  stiU  strong. 
He  spoke  to  me  to-day  on  the  subject  more 
than  he  has  yet  done.'' 

"  I  rejoice,''  said  Clare,  "  that  he  did  speak 
of  it ;  it  is  his  silence,  his  gentleness,  his  meek- 
ness, that  is  so  affecting  to  me.  I  can  scarcely 
resist  throwing  myself  on  his  neck  and  pouring 
out  all  I  feel  for  him — ^but  it  would  be  wrong, 
cruel,  to  excite  the  emotion  which  his  manly 
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spirit  struggles  to  conceal.  Tell  me,  Henry, 
what  he  said  :  I  sometimes  think  if  he  saw  her 
once  more,  the  struggle  might  be  less." 

Willoughby  shook  his  head.  "  No,  Clare,  I 
fear  that  would  decide  it,  in  her  favour.  He 
told  me  that  he  should  despise  himself  if  he 
yielded  ;  if  he  gave  up  his  country,  and  his 
duties  for  one,  whom  he  could  not  now  respect ; 
but  he  suffers  from  the  impression,  that  he 
prevented  the  confession  she  wished  to  make 
to  him  at  Corfu,  and  this  almost  overpowers 
his  sense  of  her  deception— but  only  at  times. 
He  asked  me  how  I  should  have  acted  ? 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?*'  said  Clare  ea- 
gerly. 

''  1  said,"  replied  Willoughby,  « that  I 
trusted  I  should  have  had  strength  given  me  to 
act  as  he  did ;  that  I  was  convinced  it  was  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  save  himself  firom 
a  life  of  remorse  ;  that  Theresa  had  too  much 
conscience  to  be  happy  in  his  dishonour ;  and 
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that  he  owed  her  the  forgiveness  of  a  christian^ 
not  the  bondage  of  a  slave." 

'^  Oh  blessings  on  you  for  that— but  go  on." 

"  He  took  my  hand,"  continued  Willoughby, 
"  and  said :  ^  You  have  expressed  all  I  feel — 
all  I  desire  to  do ;  and  I  implore  you — if  my 
reason  should  fail  in  the  struggle — if  I  should 
betemptedj  ina  moment  of  temporary  insanity, 
to  act  differently,  I  implore  you  to  save  me 
from  it  if  you  can.' " 

"  Dear,  dear  Herbert, — would  that  I  could 
do  anything  to  comfort  him." 

^^  What  appears  to  you  nothing,  dear  Clare, 
will  have  its  effect  by  degrees.  Days  and  weeks, 
and  months,  perhaps  years,  may  pass  before 
the  mind  recovers  iti  tone,  but  it  wM  revive. 
It  is  too  good,  too  vigorous,  too  healthful,  by 
nature,  not  to  spring  again  to  hope, — to  use- 
fulness,— to  joy.  I  speak  with  authority  on 
this  subject,  because  I  have  experienced  both 
states  of  feeling.— Before  I  knew  you,  Clare,  I 
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endured  life — I  trust  not  impatieDtly-— bat  still 
it  was  an  endurance.  I  am  sure  that  Herbert's 
mind  is  one  tliat  can  revive,  from  every  thing 
but  a  sense  of  its  own  degradation." 

At  this  moment  Herbert  wandered  into  the 
room,  where  they  sat,  witliout  any  apparent 
object,  but  that  restless  desire  for  change 
which  had,  for  some  days,  been  observed  by 
Clare  with  much  concern. — He  continued 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  without  speaking, 
his  arms  folded  over  his  breast,  and  his  coun- 
tenance flushed  and  feverish.  Clare  rose,  and 
putting  her  hand  gently  under  his  arm,  they 
took  some  turns  together — at  last  he  stopped 
suddenly  and  said  in  a  rapid  but  very  decided 
manner : 

'^  I  had  forgot  to  say,  I  am  just  about  to  set 
off.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  prevent  me. 
— I  go  to-night.'* 

"  Where,  dear  Herbert  ?"  said  Clare.  Do  let 
me  go  with  you.*' 
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^  No/*  he  said,  **  that  is  impossible,  my  dear 
sister.  I  would  not  involve  you,  in  disgrace  for 
the  world.  I  am  going  to  Delmer — to  my 
own  house — I  have  a  right  to  go  there." 

"Certainly,"  said  Clare,  looking  at  Willeughby. 

**  I  know  all  that  you  would  say.  It  is 
all  true — but  I  go  to-night. — I  have  ordered 
the  carriage.  Have  you  anycommands  for  Lady 
Darcy  ?" 

"Herbert,"  said  WiUoughby,  "I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  accompany  you. — You  would  very 
much  oblige  me  by  doing  so.'' 

"  Certainly,  but  I  fear  the  journey  will  be 
cold  and  comfortless  to  you.  I  shall  enjoy  it — 
for  I  like  travelling  at  night,  and  I  find  these 
rooms  oppressively  hot. — Clare,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  earnestly,  "God  bless  you;  you  once 
had  a  brother  of  whom  you  could  think  without 
shame — but  that  is  past." 

Clare  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  she  saw 
that  his  mind  was  affected  by  fever  and  she  felt 
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incapable  of  thinkiiig.  T%&  caniflge'  w«s  an- 
nounced. Heibert  shewed  a  nerviras  impar 
tience  to  set  ofF,  so  unlike  hit  usually  ooMpoaed 
demeanour  in  trifles,  that  Clare  faeoame  se- 
riously alarmed.  Willoughby  had  only  time 
to  whisper— 

"  Do  not  fear. — I  think  we  shall  return  in 
an  hour  or  two.  There  is  evidently  «  fever 
coming  on-*>I  have  feared  it  for  some  days." 

In  a  moment  the  doors  were  dosed,  and 
Clare  heard  the  last  sound  of  the  whads 
die  away.  She  felt  a  kind  of  desolation,  ao 
sudden,  so  unexpected— an  apprehenuooy  ao 
vague,  yet  so  terrible,  that  the  suflfarii^ofa 
whole  life*time,  seemed  to  be  erowded  Hrto 
these  moments.-— She  felt  convuieed  Aafc 
Herbert's  senses  were  deserting-him  i  t^iat  Ms 
future  life  would  be  that  of  a  nsaniao  ciP^pii 
idiot.  She  thought,  with  agony,  oi-lhiLi 
of  this  unexpected  resolution  oaJ 
who  had  borne  so  much  already^  eoAf ^ 
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most  ardent  desire  now  was,  that  Herbert 
should  act  with  firmness  and  principle.  All 
this  crowded  upon  her  mind.  She  knew  that 
the  day  fixed  for  Theresa's  departure  was  very 
near,  but  how  might  all  the  arrangements  be 
changed  by  this  resolution  of  Herbert ! 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  during  which 
she  experienced  a  feeling  of  suspense — of  soli- 
tude— of  utter  desertion,  more  dreadful  to  a 
person  of  her  temperament,  than  any  certain 
calamity  could  ever  be.  At  length,  long  after 
the  hour  when  carriages  had  ceased  to  roll 
along  the  streets,  she  heard  one  gradually 
approaching— "It  came  nearer,  and  nearer ;— at 
length  it  stopped — she  rushed  to  the  door,  and 
by  the  lamp-light,  she  saw  Willoughby  sup- 
porting Herbert  up  the  steps.  He  was  deadly 
pale ;  a  strong  convulsive  shivering  seemed  to 
shake  his  whole  frame.-— Clare  instantly  sent  for 
Dr— —  who  had  long  been  an  intimate  firiend 
of  the  family,  and  Willoughby  assisted  Her- 
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bert  to  his  room.  All  that  medical  skill  could 
suggest^  was  vigorously  applied  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  fever  which  was  alarmingly 
high ;  but  before  morning  the  strong  mind,  and 
frame  of  Loraine,  were  alike  under  the  influence 
of  raving  delirium. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

"  The  IrcDzy  of  tlie  brain  ma;  be  redressed 
By  iii«iliciDe  well  applied  ;  but  wilhout  |T>ce 
The  heiTt'i  inianil)'  admita  no  cure." 


Seveuai.  days  of  fearful  vuicertfunty  passed 
on,  before  Herbert's  malady  reached  its 
height;  but,  at  length,  the  crisis  arrived — the 
delirium  gradually  subsided,  and  the  physicians 
gave  hopes,  that  if  no  serious  relapse  took 
place,  the  natural  strength  of  his  constitution, 
might  enable  him  to  recover  from  the  ravages 
of  the  fever. 
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During  this  short  si>acc  of  tirae — but  Ions 
age  of  suffering — the  unfortunate  Theresa,  had 
eontinucd  ahnost  insensihle  to  all  out\\'ard 
things  ;  the  extreme  mental  anguish  which  she 
so  lon'^  struicijled  to  conceal,  had  now  burst 
its  prison  doors,  and  the  exhausted  frame,  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  stupor,  seemed,  almost 
mercifully,  to  close  up  the  avenues  to  feeling 
and  perception.  This  state  had  continued 
from  the  time  she  had  fainted  in  the  drawinir 
room,  till  the  afternoon  of  the  Saturday,  when 
Ladv  Darev  was  far  advanced  on  her  return  tij 
Delmer.  Willoughby  had  wished  to  accom- 
pany her,  but  she  thought  he  might  be  more 
useful  to  Herbert,  in  her  absence,  and  she 
promised  to  summon  liim  if  any  difficulty 
occurred. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  that 
Tlieresa,  who  had  been  gradually  reviving  for 
some  hours  said  to  Zebba : 

''  Still,  all  still  as  death  !   and  yet,  Zebba,  I 
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sometimes  hear  a  step  in  the  passage, — ^which 
sounds  like^-«nd  yet  not  like  his." 

'^  It  is  the  priest,^'  said  Zebba.  ^^  Ah,  dearest 
lady,  let  me  send  him  to  you.  He  will  give 
you  consolation/' 

Theresa  shook  her  Iiand  mournfully,  but  she 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  in  the  oratory, 
after  she  was  dressed,  and  had  taken  some 
refreshment.  Poor  Zebba  was  much  relieved, 
and  seemed  to  feel  as  if  all  were  now  safe^  and 
that  her  lady  must  be  restored  both  to  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  comfort,  by  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  secrets  of  the  confessional  must  always 
be  sacred,  and  we  presume  not  to  disclose  them. 
The  cflFect  of  the  interview  on  Tlieresa  was 
scarcely  perceptible — except  in  the  deep  flush 
spread  over  her  marble  cheek.  But,  on  the 
priest,  it  appeared  to  have  produced  a  very 
powerful  impression. — He  remained  long  and 
deeply  engaged  in  prayer  5  and  when  he  rose 
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from  his  knees  and  left  the  apartment^  an 
expression  of  grief,  as  well  as  shame,  rested  on 
his  saintly  countenance.  He  continued  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  large  and  deserted  draw- 
ing room  in  deep  meditation,  when  he  was 
roused  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  Lady  Darcy  came  in. 
They  botli  stood  without  speaking  for  some 
seconds  ; — at  length  she  said  : 

"  Mr.  Delaney,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  here,  I 
sec  that  vou  can  feel  for  us." 

He  bowed  his  head.  "How,"  he  said,  "how 
did  he  receive  the  blow  ?'* 

"At  first,"  she  said,  "  as  a  man  amazed  with 
grief, — afterwards,  thank  God,  as  a  christian. 
Tlie  struggle  was  great,  but  duty  prevailed. 
He  has  resolved  not  to  see  her  again,  but  at 
the  same  time  has  guarded  her  against  the 
powerofRivoletto,— that  was,  indeed,  his  chief 
anxiety." 

**  Noble,  generous,  being !    O  Lady  Darcy,  I 
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thank  you  for  confiding  m  me ;  I  thank  you  for 
believing  that,  although  I  am  a  priest,  I  can 
feel  as  a  man ;  would  to  God  I  could  always  feel 
as  a  christian." 

^^  I  suggested  a  plan  for  Theresa/'  continued 
Lady  Darcy,  "which  met  with  his  approbation ; 
and  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  it. 
It  is,  that  she  should  inhabit  Glenleven  my 
Highland  dwelling.  The  retirement  of  the 
situation  is  suitable  to  her  circumstances,  and 
we  have  a  kind  friend  there,  whose  offices  of 
love  are  extended  to  all  who  need  them. 

"  I  should  think  it  an  excellent  plan,"  said 
Mr.  Delaney,  "  and  you  can  arrange  all  this 
for  her." 

Mr.  Delaney  seemed  absorbed  in  thought 
when  Lady  Darcy  again  addressed  him : 

"  Are  you  satisfied  with  her  state  of  feeling  ? 
have  you  been  able  to  give  her  the  least 
comfort  ?  Unfortunate,  guilty,  as  she  is,  there  is 
yet  a  perception  of  vutue,  and  principle,  which 
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mjiy,  by   God's    blessing,    yield    peace,     and 
ho()e." 

'^  I  believe,"  sjiid  Mr.  Delaney,  "  that  to  give 
comfort  to  our  fellow- creatures  in  any  degree, 
we  must  feel  it  ourselves.  I  confess  nivself  to 
be  entirely  unable  to  administer  consolation  to 
this  unhappy  being.  I  believe  her  to  boa  sincere 
penitent,  and  yet  a  power,  which  I  cannot 
op])ose,  seems  to  forbid  me,  to  absolve  her 
from  the  punishment  of  her  transgression. 
Had  the  sorrow  fidlen  upon  tlioseless  excellent, 
than  the  ])ersons  on  whom  it  has  fallen,  had  the 
deception  been  practised  ])y  one  more  hardened, 
and  less  ])enitent,  I  should  feel  comparatively 
little  dithculty,  in  suggesting  salutary  counsel ; 
but  the  circumstances  are  so  aggravated,  the 
punishment  of  the  crime,  so  severe,  the 
wreck  of  happiness  so  entire,  that  I  confess 
myself  una1)le  to  speak  to  such  a  grief,  or  to 
bestow  pardon  on  such  a  transgressor.'' 

Lady  Darcy  was  very  much  struck  with  this 
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confession  of  Mr.  Delaney, — there  was  such 
an  honest  avowal  of  the  difficulties  which  must 
attend  the  system  of  human  absolution  for 
sin,  when  operating  upon  a  mind  of  right 
feeling,  that  she  honoured  one,  who  had  the 
courage  to  withstand  the  errors  of  his  church, 
when  they  had  practically  opposed  his  con- 
science ; — she  was  afraid  of  appearing  to  ob- 
serve his  perplexity,  but  she  could  not  resist 
saying : 

"  In  considering  the  subject  of  absolution  for 
sin,  which  we  all  daily  and  hourly  find  ne- 
cessary either  for  thoughts,  or  deeds,  what 
more  is  required  than  the  promise  of  Him  who 
has  invited  all,  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden 
to  come  to  him? — And  is  not  the  promise  to 
give  rest,  absolution  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  ? — For  rest  to  the  penitent  can  only  be 
procured  by  the  belief  of  sin  being  pardoned 
by  Him,  who  reads  the  heart.  But,  forgive  me, 
Mr.  Delaney,  I  have  no  doubt  we  differ  more 
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in  words  thftn  in  fedingSy — at  ] 
mie  we  do." 

Mr.  Debney  hMi  Unened  to  her  with  pto- 
foond  attention,  ind  every  Wfird  ahe  aUefod 
seemed  to  find  an  et^  in  his  boaoni.-^He  did 
not  reply,  but  contianed  walking  slowly,  ap 
and  down  the  room,  while  Lady  Daroy  was 
preparing  tea. — After  they  had  taken  thts 
refreshment  ahe  requested  him  to  go  to  Tbensa 
and  ascertain  her  wishes,  on  the  subject  of  hw 
future  residence.  To  disclose  to '  her  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  to  a 
Aiture  tmnquillity,  and  the  dei 
concerned  felt,  to  act  with  jnstict  i 
giveness,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  I 
and  principle. 

Lady  Darcy  was  ^anlcfal  to  AntAim  ttJB 
office  on  another,  for  deep  as  wu  heriibM^ 
passion  for  llieresa,  her  impraauau  igf  | 
bert'a  su&sings,  made  any  intercourse  with 
her,  who  had  caused  them,  more  painful  to  her 
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than  she  liked  to  acknowkdge.  She  felt  alio, 
that  after  the  exertions  of  the  last  three  day% 
rest  was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  her  to 
go  through,  what  was  still  before  her,  and  she 
retired  to  her  room  leaving  a  message  for 
Mr.  Delaney,  that  an  apartment  was  prepared 
for  him,  and  that  she  hoped  to  see  him  at 
breakfast  the  following  morning.  Her  maid^ 
whose  wounded  feelings  had  not  yet  recoyered 
the  slight  which  she  conceived  had  been  put 
upon  her,  by  having  been  left  behind  on  her 
mistress's  hurried  journey,  looked  very  do- 
lorous  as   she  was   undressing  her   mistress. 

*'  I  hope  you  are  not  ill,  Sims." 

'*  No,  my  Lady,  I'm  not  ill, — it's  only  my 
feelings.*' 

"  Has  any  thing  happened  to  distress  you  ?" 

"No,  my  Lady,  only  that  you  left  me  behind 
you,  for  the  first  time.     That's  all." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry  that  should  have  hurt  you ; 
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but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  thinking  about, 
now  I  am  come  back." 

''  Nu.  it's  not,  my  Lady,"  said  Sims   bright- 
ening  U]).'' 

*•  Ilow    is    Mrs.    Winifred  ?'*    asked    Lady 

« 

Darcv. 

*'  Why,  my  Lady,  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  there;  but  Mrs.  Dobbins  and  me,  thought 
we  would  not  tell  you  to-night  as  you  were 
tired,  my  Lady,  with  your  jouniey  ;  and  agi- 
tation would  be  bad  for  you,  my  Lady." 

''Oh  no,  Sims. — You  may  tell  me  quite 
safelv." 

"  Why,  my  Lady  she  is  gone." 

''  Gone,"  repeated  Lady  Darcy,  **  do  you 
mean  dead  ?'* 

"  Dcjid,  my  Lady,  no ;  that  would  be  awful 
indeed,"  said  Sims  rather  shocked,  at  the  want 
of  feeling  manifested  by  her  mistress,—"  No, 
my  Lady,  the  thing    is     this — When    Mrs. 
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Winifred  heard  that  Mr.  Delaney  was  walking 
about  the  house,  and  you  gone  off,  for  a  few 
days,  my  Lady,  we  did  not  know  where  — 
even  Mr.  Hill  did  not  know  where — she  fell 
into  such  a  paroxymy  as  we  none  of  us  had 
never  seen  before,  and  sent  for  Miss  Catt,— 
for  she  said  she  was  sure  the  priest  would  cut 
our  throats,  and  she  was  sure  Mr.  CConnell 
and  the  priest  were  coming  to  rule  the  house, 
and  that  they  would  bum  all  our  bibles,  and 
us  too,  if  they  could  get  hold  of  us ;  and  so  my 
Lady  she  sent  for  Miss  Catt." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  Miss  Catt  do  ?'' 
"  Why,  my  Lady,  soon  after  that,  Mr.  Higgs 
comes  in  a  chaise  and  pair,  and  him,  and 
Mrs.  Winifred,  and  Miss  Catt,  all  went  away 
in  it.  We  went  down  upon  our  knees  to  beg 
them  not  to  take  her  away,  in  your  absence, 
and  we  said  how  angry  Sir  Herbert  would  be 
because  he  was  so  petikler  fond  of  Mrs.  Wi- 
nifred, and    asked  about  her  every  day,  but 
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they  would  do  it,  and  indeed  the  old  lady  was 
screaming  out  about  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the 
priest  night  and  day ;  it  would  have  melted  a 
heart  of  stone.     She  called  out  for  you  too, 
my   Lady,  and   said  she  never  coidd  have  be- 
Heved  that  you  would  have  deserted  her." 

Lady  Darcy  felt  one  of  those  strange  tempt- 
ations to  be  amused  with  this  rehearsal, 
which  sometimes  come  upon  us  in  seasons  of 
deepest  gloom. 

"  Poor  oUl  lady,'*  she  said,  "  I  must  try  and 
see   her  to-morrow.    I  fear   she  will  be  very 

m 

uncomfortable,  away  from  her  own  rooms  and 
furniture.'^ 

"  O  they  sent  for  all  the  furniture  to-day, 
my  Lady,  and  we  heard  from  Mr.  Smith  the 
grocer,  that  she  has  got  the  best  room  at 
Mr.  Higgs's.— And  that  she  says  she  'U  never 
return  here  any  more.** 

"  Well,  we  can't  help  it,"  said  Lady  Darcy. 
"  Now,  Sims,  good-night ;  pray  call  me  in  good 
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time,  and  send  for  Gilbert  Hill ;  I  wish  to  see 
him  in  the  morning." 

"  I  can't  think  what's  cume  over  my  Lady," 
sud  Sims  to  herself;  "  but  111  say  nothing  to 
Mrs.  Bobbins. — Her  feelings  are  not  wlurt 
they  used  to  be  " 
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CHAPTER  V. 


**  Look  wbo  comet  here*  a  gnre  ante  a  soul 
UoldiDg  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath.*' 

SRAKSPBARS. 


It  was  on  tlie  same  day,  on  which  the 
favourable  change  in  Herbert's  malady  took 
place,  that  the  wretched  Theresa  commenced 
her  journey  of  hopeless  sorrow,  and  Lady  Darcy, 
yet  ignorant  of  Herbert's  illness,  prepared  to 
return  to  London. 

Theresa  had  eagerly  caught  at  the  aayhim 
offered  to  her,  and  appeared  to  feel,  that  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  country  with 


Herbert,  was  a  mercy  greater  than  she  de- 
served. She  also  shewed  a  restless  anxiety 
to  leave  Delmer,  to  be  secluded  from  every 
eye^  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
Lady  Darcy.  To  both  indeed,  their  present 
intercourse  brought  only  suffering. 

The  remorse  of  Theresa  was  yet  unchastened 
by  deep,  and  heartfelt  self-renimciation.  Her 
mind  was  still  too  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
dreadful  certainty  of  her  final  separation  firom 
Herbert,  to  feel  the  extent  of  her  own  trans- 
gression agauist  truth  and  holiness.  She  was 
humiliated,  but  not  humbled ;  she  felt  that 
she  could  better  have  endured  his  reproaches, 
his  maledictions,  than  this  silent  dismissal, 
this  forgiving  indifference.  She  would  thonk- 
fiiUy  have  closed  her  eyes  for  ever  on  a 
world,  which  had  lost  all  hope,  and  all  peace 
for  her ;  but  she  did  not  yet  feel,  in  its  full 
magnitude,  the  awfulness  of  appearing  in  the 
presence  of  her  Judge. 

d2 
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Lady  Darcy  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  state 
of  her  fcehngs.  She  saw  that  human  passion 
mingled  stilly  with  all  her  compunction^  and  her 
anguish.  She  pitied,  she  forgave^  she  prayed 
with  her,  and  for  her,  hut  she  felt  that  a  long 
time  most  pass,  before  any  good  to  Theresa 
could  arise  from  their  intercourse.  This 
conviction  made  her  also  desirous  of  Theresa's 
speedy  departure,  and  as  Mr.  Delaney  kindly 
proposed  to  sec  the  strangers  safely  conducted 
to  Glenleven,  Lady  Darcy  did  not  oppose  their 
dcj)arture,  after  she  liad  received  from  Miss 
Stuart  the  intelligence,  that  Glenleven  was 
ready  for  their  reception. 

Lady  Darcy  had  thought  it  best  to  r«veal 
all  to  Miss  Stuart,  and  she  found,  as  she 
had  expected,  the  kindest  sympathy  and  the 
truest  delicacy  offeehng  in  that  excellent  per- 
son. She  recommended  that  Theresa's  name 
and  history  should  if  possible  be  concealed 
in   the   neighbourhood^    and    in  giving    Mrs. 
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Becky  Mc  Intyre  the  necessary  directions. 
Miss  Stuart  merely  gave  her  to  understand 
that  a  foreigner,  a  friend  of  Lady  Darcy^s 
in  very  delicate  health,  and  depressed  spirits, 
was  coming  to  spend  some  months  at  the 
Castle,  and  would  probably  keep  entirely  to 
the  two  or  three  apartments,  which  opened 
into  each  other,  on  one  side  of  the  mansion. 

It  was  on  a  cold  gloomy  evening  in  February 
that  Miss  Stuart  was  anxiously  awaiting  at 
Qlenleven,  the  arrival  of  the  unhappy  strangers* 
The  wind,  which  had  raged  all  day  with  unusual 
violence,  had  subsided  towards  evening,  and 
the  rush  of  waters,  from  the  swollen  streams, 
came  distinctly  on  the  Ustening  ear ;  all  else 
was  silent  save  now  and  then  the  bark  of  a 
shepherd's  dog  from  the  neighbouring  Clachan. 

Miss  Stuart  walked  froni  room  to  room,  to 
see  if  any  thing  could  be  done  to  infiise  a  look 
of  greater  cheerfulness  into  the  desolate  apart- 
ments ;  but  the  consciousness  of  the  suffering 
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that  was  about  to  inhabit  there  seemed  already 
to  cast  a  spell  over  her  efforts,  and  even  the 
fires  refused  to  burn  with  their  usual  clear- 
ness. The  recollection  of  Clare's  bright  looks, 
of  Lady  Darcy's  "  graver  countenance  of  love,'* 
when  she  liad  last  visited  those  apartments, 
rose  to  her  recollection,  hi  strong  contrast  to 
the  expected  inmate. 

"  How  strange/'  thouglit  Mary  Stuart,  "  how 
raarv'cUous  docs  it  seem,  tlmt  creatures  so  rich  in 
all  tlie  best  gifts  of  goodness,  and  of  greatness, 
should  thus  be  made  to  suffer  by  the  guilt  of 
others  !  That  Herbert,  that  Clare,  that  Lady 
Darcy  should  be  crushed  to  the  earth,  by  one 
who  must  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
excellence  of  those  whose  peace  she  has  des- 
troyed ;  but  it  is  ever  thus  in  this  world  !  how 
strange  too,  that  I  should  feel  towards  this 
unhappy  stranger,  a  compassion  even  stronger 
than  my  reprehension  of  her  guilt.  •  She  is  a 
stranger  in  the  hall  of  her  grief.'     No  words 
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of  prayer  and  pndse  uttered  by  the  lips  she 
loved,  and  honoured,  greeted  her  infant  years, 
no  holy  example  guided  her  opening  energies ; 
should  such  be  judged  by  the  measure  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  all  these  inestimable  bless* 
ings  ?    No,  oh  no/' 

While  such  thoughts  passed  through  Miss 
Stuart's  mind,  the  long  expected  sounds  of  an 
arriyal  reached  her  ear.  Uncertidn  whether  to 
present  herself,  or  not,  she  walked  timidly  to- 
wards the  Hall,  and  reached  it  at  the  moment 
when  Mr.  Delaney  and  Zebba  entered  the 
house,  bearing  Theresa  in  their  arms.  In  her, 
there  was  no  sign  of  consciousness,  except  that 
a  hand  and  arm  of  marble  whiteness,  held  as  by 
a  convulsive  grasp,  more  terrific  than  death 
itself,  the  dress  of  her  attendant. 

No  word  was  spoken ;  even  Mrs.  Becky  was 
awed  into  silence,  while  the  party  proceeded 
into  the  inner   apartments,  and  placed   their 
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wretched  burden  6n  a  coach  near  the  fire.  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  cons- 
ciousness except  a  slight  movement  of  the 
hand,  which  Zebba  understood  to  mean  a 
desire  to  be  alone.  She  mentioned  this  to  Mr. 
Delaney,  and  he,  and  Miss  Stuart,  immechately 
withdrew. 

When  Theresa  found  herself  alone  with 
Zebba,  she  rose  from  the  couch  with  almost 
unnatural  energy,  and  looked  round  the  apart- 
ment as  if  seeking  for  something  she  expected 
to  find.  She  walked  towards  a  window,  but 
more  as  a  pretence  to  move,  than  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  out.  At  length  her  eye 
seemed  to  catch  that  of  which  it  was  in  search ; 
she  extended  her  hand,  and  took  hastily  from 
the  wall,  where  it  hung  with  several  others,  n 
small  miniature  of  Herbert,  which  Lady  Darcy 
had  once  mentioned  in  her  hearing,  as  the  best 
likeness  she  had  of  him  as  a  boy.  An  almost  wild 
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expression  of  delight  burst  finim  her,  as  she, 
pressed  it  to  her  lips  and  then  hid  it  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  while  she  said  rapidly  to 
Zebba  : 

"  Zebba,  you  love  me  still — promise  me  one 
thing — only  one — and  I  shall  be  less  miser- 
able." 

"  Speak  it,  lady." 

"  That  you  allow  no  one  to  enter  these 
apartments ;  that  no  human  eye,  except  your 
own,  looks  upon  me — ^promise  me  this  dear 
Zebba." 

"  Oh  lady  !  this  is  not  good ;  think  of  the 
holy  priest,  of  that  kind  lady  who  would  com- 
fort you." 

"  Zebba,"  she  rephed,  '•  it  cannot  be  long 
that  1  ask  you  anything.  This  flinty  heart, 
which  even  now  feels  as  if  starting  through  its 
covering,  cannot  beat  long;  and  yet  how  strong 
I  feel !  Tliey  think  me  weak,  exhausted,  but 
alas  how  strong  I  am !  Zebba,  is  it  not  enough 
D  3 
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to  know  myidf  despised,  even  bjr  7D1I9  to  beer 
i  hated  life  and  die  dread  of  a  yet  more  feavfol 
eternity  ?  Is  not  this  enough  ?  must  I  also  en* 
dare  the  pity  and  contempt  of  those  who  know 
my  gmlt,  bat  who  haye  no  power  to  conceive 
the  greatness  of  my  ponishment  ?  What  can 
priests  do  for  me }  what  can  man  or  woman 
do  for  me?  I  have  destroyed  his  beautiful 
life,  his  glorious  career,  he  has  given  me  up, 
and  can  I  look  upon  any  other  &ce  ?  no — no." 

^  Oh  lady,  speak  not  thus,  he  will  still  come; 
he  loves  you  too  well  to  part  thus;  he  is  not  so 
cruel/* 

"  Cruel ! "  exclaimed  Theresa,  "  he  cruel  r' 
then  suddenly  stopping,  and  clasping  her  hands 
strongly  together,  she  murmured  to  herself, 
^'  poor  Zebba  I  why  do  I  torment  her  ?  I  can 
at  least  be  silent/' 

She  then  turned  to  the  window,  and  seemed 
absorbed  in  the  view  before  her.  It  was  in* 
deed  a  scene  of  singular  impressiveness  and 
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gloom.  The  moon's  disk  was  dear,  bat  tbc 
distinct  black  and  white  of  the  <doads  eroand, 
gare  a  took  of  stormy  grandeur  to  the  wkj 
which  well  accorded  with  the  earth  beneath  it 
The  moonlight  gleamed  on  the  loch,  which  Btill 
bore  traces  of  the  stormy  day  in  the  nmutaal 
agitation  of  its  waters ;  and  amidst  the  daik 
and  irregular  mass  of  foreground  the  moon- 
beams here  and  &ere  brooght  into  strong  ctn- 
traat  the  stems  of  the  silvery  birch,  and  the 
dark  waving  branches  of  the  old  Scotch  pines, 
which  rose  in  their  giant  strength  in  scattered 
groups  through  the  valley.  A  native  of  Itidy, 
even  in  happy  circumstances,  might  have  been 
rendered  sad  by  the  contemplation  of  socb  » 
scene;  but  to  Theresa's  sorrow  it  coold  add 
nothing.  All  within  was  darker  and  more 
dreary  than  the  outward  scene;  for  no  pale 
light  glimmered  over  her  gloomy  landsc^ie. 
8he  endured  the  sting  of  death  in  all  its  unrni- 
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tigatcd  terrors.     She  felt  forsaken  by  her  God, 
and  ail  outcast  from  her  fellow  creatures. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Delaney  left  Glenle- 
ven^  as  Theresa  resolutely  refused  to  admit  him 
to  her  presence.     He  made  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  Miss  Stuart^  by  his  deep  feel- 
ing for  tlie  suffering  occasioned  by  the  trans- 
;^ressiou  of  Tlicresa,  and  by  the  absence  of  all 
she  hud  expected  to  find  in  that  most  suspect- 
(*d  class,  the  popish  priestliood.     He   said    no- 
tliing  tliat  could  by  any  possibility  be  construed 
into  an  approval  of  idol  worship,   but  advised 
that  Theresa  should,  if  possible,  be  interested 
in  some  ch<iritable  purposes   and  objects,    and 
sup])lied  with    all  the   alleviations   wliich  her 
sitUiition  admitted  of.  He  left  with  Miss  Stuart 
several  books  for  Theresa's  perusal.      Pascal 
among  the  rest — and  who  is  there  of  any  chris- 
tian people  or  kindred,  with  a  mind  to  think,  or 
a  heart  to  feel,  who  can  read  that  book  without 
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being  convinced,  that  to  its  author  were  reveal- 
ed the  deep  things  of  God  ! 

Mr.  Delaney's  intention  was  to  proceed  di- 
rectly to  London,  where  he  had  promised  to  see 
Lady  Darcy,  and  to  give  her  the  details  of  tlieir 
melancholy  journey.  He  desired  Miss  Stuart 
to  let  him  know,  from  time  to  time,  how  The- 
resa supported  the  load  of  life,  and  added  : 

"  BeUeve  me,  Miss  Stuart,  it  is  my  most 
earnest  wish  to  be  of  some  use  to  this  unhappy 
beuig.  I  trust  to  your  summoning  me  at  any 
time  that  you  think  I  can  be  so;  but,*'  he 
added  after  a  pause,  ^^  the  hope  of  being  useful 
is  necessary  to  the  act  of  being  so." 

Miss  Stuart  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
the  difference  between  this  sentiment,  and  that 
which  would  have  been  felt  by  her  father  in 
the  same  circumstances.  His,  she  thought  to 
herself,  was  a  certain  hope* 

"  Would  it,  "  she  added,  addressing  the 
priest,  "  be  wrong  or  officious  to  introduce  our 
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parish  minister  to  this  unhappy  lady,  if  she 
docs  not  object  to  it  P 

Mr.  Delaney  paused,  but  then  added,  "  Hav- 
ing declared  my  own  feeling  of  inability  to  ad- 
minister comfort  in  this  case,  I  should  be  wrong 
to  interpose  my  authority  against  her  receiving 
the  visits  of  one,  whom  you  think  may  speak 
comfort  to  her  souL'* 

^'  This  man,''  thought  Miss  Stuart  to  herself, 
**  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven/^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Then  did  yon  freelj  from  your  lou]  fbrgin  I" 

"  Sure  ai  I  bope  befure  my  Judge  to  lire, 

Sur«  M  I  trtHt  fait  mercy  to  receive. 

Sure  Ri  his  word  I  hoDoiir  and  believe. 

Sure  u  the  Snviour  died  apou  (lie  tree 

For  itll  wbo  lin— for  that  dear  wretch  and  me. 

Whom  DETer  more  on  earth  will  1  forsake  or  sei 


It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  May  that 
the  effects  of  Herbert's  illness  began  to  disap- 
pear, and  the  glow  of  health  to  return  to  his 
cheek.  His  spirits  and  outward  deportment 
afber  this  period,  were  calm  and  even  ;  and  it 
was  only  those  who  had  known  what  he  was 
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before  his  way  of  life  had  been  bGghted, 
who  coald  fully  estimate  the  change  whidi  had 
taken  place  in  his  whole  tone  of  fef&»g.  His 
sweetness  and  kindness  towards  others  was  stiD 
the  same  as  ever ;  but  the  hopefulness  of  his 
nature — the  sunshine  of  the  soul,  had  ocmd- 
pletely  disappeared ;  and  life  was  now  to  be  en- 
dured;  not  enjoyed.  With  the  energy  of  a  mind 
accustomed  to  exercise  great  setf-controul,  he 
began,  as  soon  as  his  bodily  strength  returned, 
to  occupy  himself  with  public  inteiests.  His 
clear  head  and  sound  judgment,  as  well  as  his 
admirable  temper,  soon  gained  him  a  high  place 
in  the  estimation  of  those  whose  good  opinion 
was  of  any  value. 

Many  persons  who  knew  him  slightly^  woit* 
dered  why  he  did  not  enter  more  into  wodMf, 
and  those  who  knew  anything  of  his  pri^afe 
sorrow,  felt  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
one,  who  seemed  so  fitted  for  domettio  liappi* 
ness.    But  London,  in  May  esperiaUyi^is  nbt 
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apt  to  afflict  itself  with  individual  cases  of  sor* 
row ;  and  this  it  is,  perhaps,  which  makes  it  so 
good  an  abiding  place  for  those  who  must  suf- 
fer in  silence. 

Herbert's  trial  was  so  peculiar  and  so  aggra^ 
vated,  that  the  words  of  consolation  uttered 
even  by  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  his  friends, 
would  have  sounded  Uke  a  mockery,  and  only 
once  during  the  progress  of  his  recovery,  had 
Lady  Darcy  and  he  approached  the  subject. 
On  that  occasion  he  had  been  perfectly  open  ; 
he  had  disclosed  all  his  feelings ;  but  it  was 
done  with  the  desperate  resolution  of  one 
who  could  not  a  second  time  venture  on  the 
experiment.  His  thoughts  at  this  period  may 
be  best  conveyed  by  the  perusal  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  intimate  firiend,  then  daily  ex- 
pected in  England  : 

HERBERT  LORAINE  TO  COLONEL  WARDOUR. 

^^  And  is  it  indeed  true,  that  my  dear  War- 
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dour  is  about  to  return  to  bit  borne  aud  bis 
country  ?  I  can  scarcely  believe  it ;  for  the  in- 
telligence seemed  to  fall  cold  and  dead  on  my 
heart !  And  this  has  convinced  me,  more  than 
all  beside,  how  entirely  I  am  changed.  You 
once  said,  how  well  do  I  remember  the  spot, 
the  hour,  the  very  moment — ^you  once  said, 
that  of  all  the  men  you  had  ever  known,  I  was 
the  one  least  likely  to  be  crushed  by  the  ordi- 
nary trials  of  life.  Perhaps  you  were  right ; 
but  I  have  been  crushed  to  the  very  earth. 

"  Before  you  receive  this,  you  will  know  all. 
I  have  desired  that  you  should  be  informed  of 
all.  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  that  you 
should  ever  suppose  me  deficient  in  confidence 
towards  you;  and  yet  to  approach  the  subject 
in  words  I  felt  must  ever  be  impossible.  I  ap- 
proach it  now  in  writing,  as  the  strongest  proof 
I  can  give  of  my  affection  for  you,  of  my  value 
for  your  good  opinion ;  for  to  no  human  being 
save  one,  and  yourself,  could  I  expose  the 
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strange    conflict  of  passion^  and  principle,  of 
wounded  honour,  and  abused  tenderness,  which 
nearly  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  madness, 
and  then  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.    To  my  ad- 
mirable cousin  I  feel  that  I  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  dignity  as  a  human  being.     Had 
she  been  other  than  what  she  is,  I  must  have 
fallen  in  my  own  esteem  for  ever;  I  must  have 
yielded  to  my  first  impulse,  and  sacrificed  my 
country,  my  friends,  my  hope  of  usefulness,  to 
the  infatuation  of  a  false  honour,  and  a  blind 
impulse.     But  she  triumphed,  and  virtue  with 
her.   I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  her  silent 
sorrow  at  my  fall ;    and  even  at  the  moment 
when  the  delirium  of  fever  was  on  me,  her  in- 
fluence,  though  far  separated  firom  me  at  the 
time,  seemed,  as  with   Heaven-commissioned 
energy,  to  change  my  purpose ;  and  when  ac- 
tually on  my  way  to  Delmer  impelled  me  to 
give  the  order  to  return  to  London.    It  is  sin- 
gular that  this  is  the  last  distinct  recollection 
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I  have  of  this  dreadfiil  peiiod^all  else  is  a 
blank — ^antil  I  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  ob* 
senre  her  watchmg  silently  beside  me;  and 
eren  before  I  was  able  to  speak  my  thanks, 
feeding  my  weakened  faculties^  with  all  duit 
was  most  gentle,  and  most  soothing.  I  thank 
heaven  that  I  feel  her  value,  and  diat  I  am  even 
thankful  for  life,  as  it  may  Enable  me  to 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  her  latter 
years. 

"  But  enough  of  this,  although  to  you  I 
know  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  of  my  allevi- 
ations, for  you  are  a  lover  of  goodness.  I  must 
approach  a  subject  of  a  different  kind.  1  must 
teU  you  that  the  struggle  is  over— rthat  Theresa 
and  I  are  not  to  meet  again ;  that  no  circum- 
stances— so  far  at  least  as  I  at  present  feel  — no 
explanation  can  ever  make  me  take  to  my  bo- 
som one  who  has  so  deceived  me.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  renounce,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
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forgive  Theresa.  I  feel  that  her  sufferii^ 
must  be  even  greater  than  mine ;  and  I  have 
done  all  I  can  to  shield  her  from  evils  she  did 
not  deserve  to  suffer.  Almost  from  the  first 
moment  of  our  union^  I  perceived  that  a  secret 
sorrow  oppressed  her;  and  the  short  period 
that  followed  was  not  happy }  it  was  too  agi- 
tated, too  anxious  for  happiness.  It  seems  to 
me  now  like  a  dream  of  delusive  and  often 
painful  interest.  Yet  it  was  full  of  hope,  and 
therefore  delightful — for  hope,  as  you  know, 
was  almost  unquencheable  in  my  nature.  I 
hoped  to  see  her  beautiful,  yet  mournful  coun- 
tenance, illuminated  by  maternal  joy  and  ten- 
derness, and  I  felt  that  I  was  to  be  happy, 
rather  than  that  I  was  so.  But  when  the 
thunderbolt  did  fall,  my  first  emotion  was  that 
of  the  most  overpowering  affiection ;  and  I  felt 
that  I  had  been  in  possession  of  a  happiness 
which  might  still  be  mine  by  a  sacrifice  of  all 
beside. 
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^^  This  would  have  been  my  conduct,  had  I 
not  been  restrained  by  the  influence  I  have 
already  mentioned,  which,  coinciding  with  my 
own  conscience,  had  the  power  of  restraining 
me^  when  the  light  of  reason  was  blinded  by 
passion. 

.  ^^  Since  then,  I  have  passed  througlr 
states,  and  stages  of  feeling,  which  it  would  be 
foUy  to  disclose  even  to  you.  Now  I  am  tran- 
quil, and  feel  as  those  who  best  love  me  would 
desire— deeply  humbled — ^forgiving  Theresa,  as 
one  who  has  been,  and  is,  the  deepest  sufferer  $ 
but  conscious  that,  in  yielding  to  the  affection 
which  still  haunts  me  for  that  most  unfortunate 
of  beings,  I  should  lose  that  feeling  of  cons- 
cious rectitude  and  honour,  which  although 
far  from  being  enough  to  give  strength  to  bear 
misfortune,  it  is  yet  the  duty  of  a  responsible 
being  never  to  forfeit. 

^'  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  farewelL    Come 
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to  me  soon ;  I  long  to  show  you  my  sister^  and 
my  cousin  ;  and  be  assured  that  to  all  that  yet 
remains  of  Herbert  Loraine,  you  are  as  wel- 


come as  ever. 


« 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


*'  The  busy  world  a  thousand  ways 

Ii  harrying  by,  nor  ever  stays 

To  catch  a  glimpse  of  thy  dear  praise. 

Alas !  for  her  thy  opening  flowers 
Unheedied  breathe  to  summer  showers 
Unheard  the  music  of  thy  bowers.** 

KEBLK. 


Oncb  more  did  June  return  with  all  its 
beauty — that  lovely  season  which  had  but  a 
year  before  found  Clare  so  fancy  free,  so  fiill  of 
undefined  hopefulness  as  to  the  future,  and  of 
present  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
passing  hour.  It  was  a  year  which  had  revealed 
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to  her  much  of  joy  and  sorrow.  She  seemed 
to  herself  Scarcely  to  have  felt  or  thought  be- 
fore. The  aspect  of  life  was  changed^  and  from 
a  dreamer  of  dreams^  bright  and  beautiful  as 
they  might  be,  she  had  become,  in  that  one 
year 

"  A  being  breathing  tbougbtful  breath, 
A  trareller  between  life  and  death." 

Some  such  thoughts  filled  her  mind  almost  to 
overflowing*,  as  she  one  morning  stood  at  the 
window,  and  watched  the  sun  spending  its 
brightness  on  the  opposite  houses,  while  her 
eye  turned  eagerly  to  the  small  portion  of 
green,  which,  with  a  few  trees  in  the  park,  were 
visible  from  the  house  they  inhabited.  ^'  Beau- 
tiful Delmer !"  she  said  to  herself;  ^^  there  is  no 
one  to  watch  the  glorious  simsets  behind  the 
castle  point,  or  to  listen  to  the  rejoicing  sounds 
of  the  season — but  that  is  nothing.** 

It  was  near  Willoughby's  hour  of  coming, 

VOL.    III.  B 
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and  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  rather  nervous  on 
his  approach ;  for  she  had  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  speaking  to  him  on  a  subject,  which  had 
that  morning  been  revived  in  her  mind  by 
receiving  the  following  anonymous  note  : 

'*  A  sincere  friend  of  Miss  Lioraine,  one 
who  is  anxious  to  guard  her  against  future 
disappointment,  takes  this  means  of  informing 
her,  that  Mr.  Willoughby  of  Dynvor  Abbey  is 
a  person  not  to  be  confided  in.  If  Miss  Loraine 
wishes  for  proof  on  this  subject,  she  can  obtain 
satisfactory  evidence  firom  Lady  Fermor,  No. — 
Park  Place." 

Clare  was  astonished  at  herself,  for  not  being 
more  distressed,  by  the  reception  of  this  note, 
than  she  really  was.  She  recollected,  with 
something  like  shame,  the  strong  effect  the 
same  malicious  attempt  to  injure  Willoughby 
had  made    on  her  mind   only  a  few  months 
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before^  and  how  she  had  then  feared  to  men- 
tion it  to  him.  She  now  resolved  to  do  it 
at  once.  They  had  since  that  time  been  placed 
in  circumstances  where  the  lover  had  been 
almost  forgotten  in  the  friend ;  and  if  her  love 
was  now  less  romantic  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  it  was  more  deep  and  tender. 
She  was  now  bound  to  Willoughby  by  every 
tie  of  gratitude,  of  intimacy,  of  that  strong 
impression  of  his  being  the  staff  whereon  she 
could  lean  in  every  difficulty ;  of  his  possessing 
that  directing  mind  in  all  the  highest  interests 
of  life,  which  to  woman,  more  than  anything 
else,  endears  the  object  of  her  affection,  and 
which,  where  it  does  not  exist,  leaves  her  best 
capabilities  unemployed. 

Clarets  mind  first  turned  to  Mr.  Arundel  as 
the  writer  of  this  note ;  but  she  thought  it  was 
too  feeble  an  effort  for  a  manly  brain,  and  that 
it  was  more  likely  to  be  a  contrivance  of  her 
honourable    aunt;   the    handwriting  she  had 

b2 
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never  seen  before.  She  was  occupied  with 
these  thoughts  when  she  heard  Willoughby's 
knock,  and  his  well-known  step  ascending  the 
staircase.  He  looked  cheerful  and  happy  as 
he  entered  the  room ;  she  felt  conscious  of  not 
being  perfectly  at  ease. 

"  Are  you  well  to-day  ?"  he  said,  gently. 

"  Yes,  but  this  June  sun  wasting  itself  on 
these  walls  almost  made  me  sad ;  for  I  thought 
how  beautiful  Delmer  would  be  on  such  a 
morning  as  this.  But  do  not  suppose,''  she 
added,  smiling,  ^^  that  I  put  that  in  competition 
with  what  I  enjoy  here.  I  could  not  watch  for 
your  knock  there ;  and  it  is  much  better  for  * 
Herbert  to  be  here,  and  occupied  as  he  is." 

"  The  sunshine  of  this  day,"  said  Willoughby 
^^  has  made  me  feel  very  audacious.  But  first  I 
have  an  agreeable  piece  of  news  or  rather  of 
kindness  to  tell  you.  My  friend.  Lord  ■ 
has  urged  me  to  accept  an  appointment,  which 
he  thinks  me  calculated  to  idl  creditably.  It 
is  one  of  some  trust  and  labour^  and  the  belief 
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that  I  can  be  of  use  in  it,  has  induced  me  to 
undertake  it.  It  will  also  make  me  more  inde- 
pendent than  I  am,  in  circumstances.  And 
this  brings  me  to  my  bold  proposition.*' 

He  then  urged  her  to  fix  a  time  for  their 
union. 

She  was  playing  with  the  tassel  of  the 
couch  on  which  they  sat,  and  only  answered : 

"  Think  of  dear  Herbert ;  I  believe  I  ought 
not  to  leave  him  yet  ?" 

"  Yes,  Clare,  that  feeling  has  prevented  me 
from  approaching  the  subject  before  now ;  but 
Herbert  has  himself  spoken  of  it,  with  his 
usual  generosity  of  feeling ;  and  I  have  a  hope 
that  he  and  Lady  Darcy  might  be  prevailed 
on  to  spend  the  autumn  at  Dynvor — ^may  I 
not  say  with  us  ?  The  scene  will  be  new,  and 
at  least  tranquil.    Why,  Clare,  are  you  silent  ?" 

'*  Well,"  she  replied,  "  you  must  give  me  a 
few  days  to  think  about  it.  I  rejoice  to  hear 
that  you  are  to  be  a  man  of  office,  because. 
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if  I  had  any  fears  about  the  oetintry  be- 
fore, I  shall  be  quite  at  ease  now ;  but,''  she 
added,  in  a  graver  tone,  '^  I  have  something  to 
ask  you.  I  know  that  you  are  rich  in  friends, 
but  are  you  aware  that  you  have  some  enemies 
in  this  wicked  London  ?" 

"  1  have  no  doubt,"  said  Willoughby,  smil- 
ing, "  I  have  my  share  of  enemies.  My  chief 
enemy,  I  believe,  you  are  answerable  for — ^poor 
Arundel ; — but  why,  my  Clare  V^ 

^'  Because  I  had  this  agreeable  note  brought 
to  me  this  morning,'*  she  said,  giving  him  the 
note.  "  I  can  hardly  give  you  a  stronger  proof 
of  how  little  I  regard  it,  than  by  showing  it  to 
yourself.  But  I  ought  to  say,  that  it  is  not  the 
first  time  these  insinuations  have  met  me.  If 
at  one  time  they  gave  me  any  pain,  they  do 
not  now  ;  for  a  word,  or  a  look  of  yours  can 
remove  all  shadow  of  a  doubt.*' 

She  had  said  this,  without  looking  at  him, 
and  when  she  did,  she  was  surprised  at  the 
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strong  expression  of  emotion  which  his  coun- 
tenance betrayed. 

"  Clare/*  he  said,  "  how  long  have  you 
known  this — ^how  long  have  you  suspected 
me?** 

*^  I  have  never  suspected  you  at  all/'  she 
replied.  ^*  I  suffered  when  I  first  heard  the 
charge  made  against  you,  merely,  because  I  felt 
it  cruel  that  one  I  loved  so  entirely  should  be 
treated  with  injustice.  I  felt  grieved  that  the 
being  should  exist  in  the  world  who  could  think 
differently  of  you  from  what  I  did  myself.  My 
cousin,  as  usual,  gave  me  comfort  about  it.  I 
could  scarcely  imagine  the  existence  of  such 
malevolence^  as  I  now  believe  it  to  be.  But, 
my  dear  friend,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  that 
your  own  silence  on  the  subject  gave  me  the 
only  real  cause  of  concern.  As  to  any  suspi- 
cion of  you,  Heaven  knows  I  could  not  feel  it 
for  an  instant.  You  are  not  offended,  Henry  ? 
Forgive  me,  if  I  have  done  wrong  ia  shewing 
you  this." 


so 


**I  have  nothing  to  tatgLv^mf  i3lmc,-jaa 
have  Mted  like  joamMi — bat  tdl  am  aD  jtm 
liBTe  heard." 

She  told  hhn  shortty  all  that  bad  jiaaiuJ  im 
the  subject :— of  her  nnsncoesafal  atten^t  at 
explanation  through  Hiss  Aylmer ;  of  her  tnm 
perfect  confidence  in  hi«  honooi;  and  her 
desire  that  all  othen  should  have  tin  mmb. 
He  listened  to  her  frith  csfanneaa,  but  with  a 
sorrow  in  his  countenance,  that  alanoed  bar, 
for  she  feared  she  had  forfeited  his  good 
opinion,  and  she  could  not  account  for  *«■  aat 
now  explaining  the  real  rimnnrtaiiooa   attbt 


**  Willoughby,  yon  are  offimded,  grieved;  look 
at  me,  speak  to  me." 

"No,  dearClar^  I  am  grieredjbiitiiDtiljA 
yon;  I  am  indeed  grieved  at  the  malevolei 
whidi  has  been  exerted  against  me,  and  3 
more  so,  tliat  I  cannot  at  once  remove  yo) 
doobta  by  revealing  to  yon  the  whole  truth." 
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"  I  do  not  wish  to  know  anything  which  you 
are  bound  to  conceal ; — it  is  enough  for  ine> 
that  your  own  noble  heart  acquits  you..  If  it 
did  not,  I  should  feel  grieved^  but  it  would  not 
disturb  my  confidence  in  what  you  are 
now.  I  should  feel  that  what  might  hav6 
been  erring  about  you  then>  bas  since  been 
corrected  by  a  diviner  light  than  you  then 
possessed.      I  have  not  a  doubt — a  misgiving/' 

"My  own  heart  does  acqiut  uxe"  he  re- 
plied. "  If  it  did  not,  how  could  I  look  into 
your  eyes  ?  but  I  feel  all  tihe  painfulness  of  my 
situation,  for  I  cannot  expect  that  those,  whose 
good  opinion  I  value  next  to  yours — that 
Herbert  and  Lady  Darcy,  should  feel  all  the 
security  that  you  do.  There  is,  however,  one 
hope.  If  that  note  is  written  by  the  person  I 
suspect,  I  am  absolved  from  any  promise  I  was 
weak  enough  to  make. — I  now  see,  Clare,  the 
cause  of  your  hesitation,  in  agreeing  to  my 

proposal.'^ 

E  3 
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^  He  now  rose  to  go  and  said  :  ^^  Ton  shall 
hear  from  me,  if  you  do  not  see  me  in  an  hoiur 
or  two^  my  own  Clare.  I  have  a  most  painful, 
a  most  revolting  effort  to  make,  but  it  must  be 
done ;  I  must  go  to  Lady  Fermor/' 

"  I  have  no  doubt,*'  said  Clare,  "  that  the 
note  is  fiibricated  by  Mrs,  Errington.  It  has 
all  the  meanness  of  her  former  contrivance  to 
distress  me/' 

"  I  almost  hope  not,**  he  replied  eagerly. — 
Saying  this  he  left  the  room. — ^There  was  a 
sadness  in  his  tone  and  manner  which  struck 
upon  her  heart,  and  she  bitterly  reproached 
herself,  for  having  overcast  his  cheerfulness, 
and  for  not  at  once  agreeing  to  his  wishes. 
She  resolved,  however,  to  control  her  feeUngs, 
and  at  least  to  hide  them  in  the  silence  of  her 
own  room. 

Lady  Darcy  and  Herbert  had  gone  out  to 
take  a  country  drive,  and  would,  she  knew,  be 
absent  for  some  time.     She  was  glad  of  this, 
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for  she  felt  unable  to.  support  conversation, 
and  she  knew  that  until  Willoughby's  return, 
silence  and  solitude  were  her  best  companions. 
She  thought  of  tliose  beautiful  lines  of  Crabbe 
and  desired  practically  to  feel  them : 

"  But  t»j  it  tries  as,  from  our  height  to  fail 
Yet  i>  not  lift  ituUa  trial  aU> 
And  not  >  Tirtut  in  the  bofom  lirei, 
Tb«t  gires  such  ready  pn;  u  patience  gires  ; 
That  pure  lubiuUsioa  to  the  ruling  niiiid, 
nied  but  Dot  forced  ;  obedieot  but  not  blind, 
The  will  of  Heaven  to  make  her  oirn  she  tries. 
Or  makes  her  o«n  to  Heavea  a  sacrifice. 

This  fruit  of  patience,  this  the  pure  delight. 
That  'tis  a  trial  in  her  Judge's  sight, 
Her  part,  stiU  stririug,  duty  to  lustaio 
Not  spuming  pleasure,  not  defying  pain, 
Nerer  in  triumph,  till  her  r«ce  be  won 
And  Derer  faiating,  till  her  work  be  dooe." 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 


*'  Would  I  had  nerer  seen  her.'* 

fHAKtPBARE. 


On  leaving  Clare,  Willoughby  proceeded 
with  rapid  steps,  to  the  door  of  a  large  house, 
in  Park  Lane.  A  gay  equipage  stood  before 
it;  but  giving  his  card  to  the  porter,  he  re- 
quested an  immediate  interview  with  the 
lady  of  the  mansion.  He  was  shown  into  a 
private  sitting  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
admired,  the  rechercf^e  Lady  Fermor  appeared 
to  obey  his  summons.  Her  age  might  be 
about  five  and  thirty.   Her  personal  attractions 
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were  still  great,  and  all  that  art,  and  taste^  and 
fashion  can  do,  to  arrest  the  impressions  of 
time,  were  successfully  evident  in  her  ap» 
pearance; — she  entered  the  room,  gracefully 
holding  on  her  left  arm,  a  very  small  lap  dog, 
while  a  slight  agitation  was  apparent  in  her 
manner. 

^^  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure,  but 
I  have  always  hoped  it  might  be/^  This  was 
said  with  that  manner  which  most  people  felt 
to  be  irresistible. — She  then  added  in  a  still 
softer  voice  : — "  Ten  years,  is  it  not,  since  we 
metr 

"  Yes,  ten  years/* 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  interrupted 
only  by  a  very  audible  sigh  from  Lady  Fermor 
at  length  she  said  : 

'^  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  have  been 
so,  between  such  near  relations  ;  but  I  hope 
now  that  the  ice  u  broken — '' 

*'^  1  fear,'^  he  said  with  determined  calmness 


V       •■' 
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of  manner,  ^  my  visit  to  you  to-day  ia  not 
likely  to  give  yoa  jdeaaure.  Nothing  indeed 
but  the  cause  for  which  I  come,  could  hare 
induced  me  to  renew  an  intercourse,  wfaidi 
must — ^which  ought  to  be  most  painAd  to 
both." 

His  eye  rested  on  her  as  he  spoke,  hers  were 
directed  to  her  lap  dog. 

*^  And  you  came  to  tell  me  this  ?'^ 
*^  No,"  he  calmly  replied ;  "  not  this  only, — 
I  come  to  ask  from  you  an  act  of  justice ; — I 
come  to  implore  of  you  to  cancel  a  promise, 
I  once  made  you.  The  circumstances  in 
which  I  am  now  placed,  make  me  feel  it  an 
injustice  to  myself — to  her  whose  peace  of 
mind  is  in  some  degree  involved  in  it.  With 
her  family,  the  secret  would  be  as  sacred  as 
with  myself.    Ah,  be  just^-or  rather,  be  ge- 


nerous.*' 


"  I  understand  you,"   she  replied,  while  a 
dreadful  expression  of  violence,  passed  over 
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her  handsome  fieatures,  and  convulsed  her 
whole  countenance ;  **  you  love,  as  you  once 
loved  before ;  but  you  are  in  my  power,  and 
there  you  shall  remain^  You  rejected,  you 
spumed  me  once,  and  now  it  is  your  turn  to 
feel  some  of  the  tortures  you  inflicted.  That 
promise  never  shall  be— never  can  be  can- 
ceUed/' 

^^  Good  God !  Matilda,  is  it  possible  that 
such  feehngs  can  exist  in  human  nature  ? — For 
your  own  sake,  be  more  reasonable. — You  once 
coidd  feel — " 

"Yes— and  had  you  forgiven,  I  had  not  been 
what  I  now  am — the  wretched,  the  flattered^ 
the  false,  the  hated  Matilda.  But  now  you 
are  going  to  be  happy— you  have  found  a  being 
of  inflnite  perfections,  and  you  would  deprive 
me  of  all  that  I  still  have  to  make  life 
endurable — the  world's  applause — my  hus- 
band's remaining  esteem — my  child^s  affection 
— am  1  to   sacrifice  all  for  you  ?" 


'"»"  former  i„ 
"■"nwpre^aite. 
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which  can  only  be  refuted  by  a  full  statement 
of  the  truth,  are  injuries  which  I  do  not  feel 
myself  longer  obliged  to  endure.  Tou  know 
that  I  would  not  willingly  inflict  suffering, 
even  on  you ;  but  there  is  a  point  of  endurance 
beyond  which  I  cannot  go. — If  you  are  the 
writer  of  a  note  to  Miss  Loraine,  which  I  saw 
this  morning,  I  consider  myself  absolved  from 
my  promise  at  once." 

^^  1  am  not,  Willoughby,  I  solemnly  declare 
I  am  not.'' 

He  looked  at  her  steadily  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  said  in  a  very  impressive  tone  : 

"  You  say  you  are  not  ?'* 

"  Yes.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  doubt  my 
assertion,  but  in  this  instance  I  can  bear  your 
gaze. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  half  opened, 
and  a  little  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty  peeped 
in.  She  was  about  eight  years  old;  there  was 
a  look  of  anxious  earnestness,  in  her  lovely 
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face,  as  she  came  up  to  her  mother,  and 
putting  her  arms  round  her  neck  she  whis- 
pered : 

^^  O  mamma,  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere.  Are  you  vexed  ?** 

**  No,  what  did  you  want,  darling  P* 

**  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  I  have  been  very 
naughty^  and  I  could  not  go  out  till  I  had  told 
you." 

*'  What  have  you  done,  Bianca?*' 

**Why  mamma,"  said  the  Uttle  girl,  the  colour 
rising  as  she  spoke  even  to  the  blue  veins 
of  her  polished  forehead,  ^^  I  told  a  fib  to  papa. 
I  said  I  had  done  my  French  lesson  to-day,  and 
he  has  sent  to  say  I  am  to  take  a  ride  with 
him  on  my  own  pony ;  and  I  don't  like  to  go 
because  I  have  been  so  naughty.'' 

Lady  Fermor  burst  into  tears.  The  child 
quite  alarmed  at  the  effect  produced  by  her 
communication,  looked  at  Willoughby  with 
a  fnghtened  glance. 
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"  My  dear  little  girl^'*  he  said  kindly  taking 
her  hand  and  drawing  her  towards  him, 
"  there  is  only  one  way,  in  which  you  can  be 
happy  again — shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  if  you  please." 

"  By  telling  your  papa,  of  your  fault ;— go, 
and  do  it  without  delay.  If  you  are  very 
sorry,  which  I  think  you  are,  perhaps  he  will 
forgive  you." 

"  Must  I,  mamma  V 

"Yes,  go  Bianca,"  said  Lady  Fermor, — a 
pause  of  some  minutes  succeeded  this  singular 
interruption. 

"Lady  Fermor,"  said  Willoughby  impres- 
sively, "  does  not  your  child  point  out  to  you 
your  duty  ?  Have  you  the  heart,  after  that 
simple  exhibition  of  the  power  of  conscience,  to 
resist  its  appeal  ?" 

"  Can  you  wonder  that  she  is  my  idol,  my 
thought  by  day — my  dream  by  night  ?  How 
could  I  look  at  her  innocent  face  and  bear  to 
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think  that  she  should  ever  know  me  as  I  am  ? 
No,  it  is  impossible !  I  desire  her  to  be  all  that 
I  am  not,  but  I  could  not  endure  her  contempt. 
Yours  has  made  me  what  I  am." 

**  She  need  not,'*  he  replied,  **she  cannot  know 
it,  until  she  is  old  enough  to  judge  of  the 
present  circumstances. — ^Besides,"  he  added, 
"  God  knows  it — and  he  is  holier  than  your 
child/' 

"You  madden — you  destroy  me.  In  the 
thoughts  of  your  own  happy  prospects,  you 
forget  my  wretchedness — ^my  shame.  It  cannot 
be.  But  how  feeble  an  affection  must  it  be 
which  can  hesitate  to  confer  happiness  on  you. 
How  different  from  what  I  once  felt.'* 

"Yes,  Lady  Fermor,  it  is  different; — so 
different  that  I  can  scarcely  expect  you  to 
understand  it.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  more. 
I  had  wished  to  awaken  your  better  feelings.— 
I  haye  now  only  to  consider  what  is  due  to 
my  own  honour — ^what  is  most  my  duty.*' 
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^^  You  do  not  mean  to  say/'  she  replied  with 
a  violent  emotion  visible  on  her  countenance^ 
^^  that  your  sacred  promise  is  to  be  violated ; 
that  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  be  false  to 
your  word  of  honour  ?  This  from  you !  It  is 
you  who  are  merciless*— You  have  no  shame 
to  encounter. — You  stand  erect.^' 

"  Not  till  you  give  me  the  power  of  dmng 
so.  When  I  made  you  that  promise,  now  so 
fatal  to  my  peace^  I  was,  you  well  know>  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  feel  that  all  this  world  was 
but  a  moving  mass  of  dark  images.  The  idea 
of  forming  new  ties,  of  experiencing  new 
feelings,  new  hopes,— -was  entirely  shut  out 
from  my  imagination.  Nay,  even  a  year  ago  I 
was  without  any  wish  to  form  that  tie,  where  all 
concealment  is  an  injury." 

"If  she  loves,"  said  Lady  Fermor,  "  she  can 
have  no  doubts." 

He    rose    to  go — his    whole    frame  shook 
with  emotion. 
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"  The  day,"  he  said  solemnly,  *'  may  come. 
Lady  Fermor,  in  which  you  will  wish  this  had 
not  been — in  which  you  will  feel,  in  the 
bitterness  of  your  soul,  remorse  at  having 
inflicted  unnecessary  suffering.  It  will  recoil 
more  on  yourself  than  on  me— may  God 
change  your  heart.'* 

He  had  now  reached  the  door.  "  Stop,'* 
she  said  convulsively,  "  do  not  leave  me  with 
such  words. — You  are  going  to  betray  me.*— 
You  are  going  to  break  your  solemn  engage- 
ment.*' 

"I  have  not  yet,**  he  said,  "sufl&ciently 
examined  my  feelings  to  be  able  to  decide 
which  is  most  my  duty.*' 

"  I  implore  you,  WiDoughby,  to  spare  my 
husband  this  disgrace.  Think  of  his  high 
character,  and  be  merciful.  Give  me  three, 
give  me  six  months,  and  I  then  promise  to 
release  you — to  destroy,  my  own  and  my 
husband's  peace.*' 


% 
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"  Has  yours  been  a  life  of  peace,  Lady 
Fermor  ?"  said  WiDoughby  fixing  his  eye  upon 
her  countenance.  ^^  I  think  not^  I  ahnost  hope 
not.'' 

^^  No,  it  has  been  one  of  constant  unceasing 
wretchedness  ;  your  power  over  me  is  great  as 
ever ;  you  can  even  make  me  speak  as  I  feel. 
But  you  have  not  given  me  a  promise  for  six 
months,  Mr.  Willoughby  ;  I  ask  no  more.'' 

^^  Be  it  so,  in  six  months  then  we  meet 
again.'* 

As  he  crossed  the  hall,  the  little  girl,  who 
seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  for  him,  ran  to  him 
in  the  most  confiding  manner. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
am  so  happy.  Papa  looked  very  grave  at  first, 
but  then  he  kissed  me,  and  said  I  was  a  good 
Uttle  girl  for  telling  him  the  truth,  about  my 
fib,  and  that  I  was  still  to  go  out  on  my  pony. 
Was  not  that  kind  ?" 

«  Very  kind/* 
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"  And  I  told  him,"  she  continiied,  ^  what 
you  had  told  me  to  do,  and  he  said,  ^  that  was  a 
very  kind  friend  of  your^s  Bianca;  who  was  it  ?* 
and  I  could  not  tell  who  it  was,  and  he  wanted 
to  know/' 

"  You  may  tell  him  it  was  Mr.  Willoughby. 
But  I  don't  know  your  papa.  I  hope,  dear 
little  girl,  you  will  always  remember  to  do  as 
you  did  to-day,  and  thank  God  in  your  prayer 
to-night,  that  he  put  it  into  your  heart  to  be 
sorry  for  your  feult." 

"  Did  he  do  that  ?'' 

"  Yes,  all  right  thoughts  are  sent  by  Him  to 
make  us  good  and  happy." 

^^  I  Uke  to  hear  you  speak  about  that,"  she 
said.  "  When  will  you  come  again,  papa  would 
Uke  so  to  see  you  ?" 

"  Not  very  soon  again ;  but  I  shall  always 
like  to  hear  of  your  being  a  good  Uttle  girL 
God  bless  you,"  he  kissed  her  clear  forehead 
and  walked  rapidly  away. 


^ 
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Whatastrange  situationismine  !'^  he  thought 
as  he  reached  his  own  library.  ^^  Innocent  with 
the  appearance  of  guilt,  or  at  least  of  mystery, 
and  obliged  to  give  uneasiness  to  my  best 
treasure,  for  the  sake  of  one  who  has  given  me 
nothing  but  pain  and  wretchedness.  Ah ! 
why  did  I  involve  Clare  so  deeply  in  the  web 
of  my  destiny,  until  I  could  have  been  as  open 
as  herself  ? — yet,  was  it  in  human  nature  to 
resist  ?  and  the  consciousness  of  innocence 
made  me  forget  the  maUce  and  the  treachery 
of  the  world.*' 

He  felt  that  he  required  to  revolve  the 
subject  in  his  mind,  before  he  saw  Clare  again. 
His  generous  feeUngs  made  him  anxious  to 
save  Lady  Fermor  from  a  disclosure  which 
would  probably  be  followed  by  a  separation 
from  her  husband,  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
felt  unwilling  to  claim  Clar^  as  his  oum,  until 
he  could  fully  dear  himself,  from  the  insi- 
nuations which  had  reached  her ;  and  which  he 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  The  perfect  model  of  true  friend«liip'»  this, 
A  rare  ■Action  of  the  aoul  whicb  li 
Begun  with  ripened  jud(;ineat ;  doth  perwrer 
With  simple  wiidom,  and  coneludea  with  aerer. 
TU  pare  in  tnbataoce,  u  refined  gold 
That  bujelh  all  thinga,  but  i*  nerer  sold  ; 
It  is  a  coin  and  moat  m'Q  walk  without  it  ; 
True  love's  the  itWDp,  Jehorah's  writ  aboal  it. 
It  ruBU  unused,  but  using  makes  it  brighter. 
'Oaioal  HeaTcu  bigb  treason  'tis  to  make  it  lighter; 
Affliction  is  the  touch,  wherebj  we  proTe 
Whether  'l  be  gold,  or  gill  with  frigued  lore." 


Im  the  evening,  Herbert  and  Willoughby 
went  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lady 
Darcy  and  Clare  were  left  together  for  the  first 
time  during  the  day.  The  latter  was  revolving 
the  best  way  of  approaching  the  subject  which 
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occupied  her  mind  and  heart,  when  Lady 
Darcy  said : 

^^  Clare,  I  have  not  told  you  what  Herbert 
and  I  have  been  about  to-day." 

^^  No,  I  long  to  hear ;  I  thought  you  both 
seemed  refreshed  by  the  country  air  you 
breathed." 

"Yes,  and  we  both  thought,  that  you  re- 
quired change  of  air,  and  as  we  passed  Hamps- 
tead-Heath  to-day  we  were  so  much  pleased 
with  the  look  of  a  house  there,  and  the  views 
it  commanded,  that  we  engaged  it  for  a  month 
that  you  might  have  something  like  a  country 
breeze  to  refresh  you,  for  you  suffer  more  than 
any  of  us,  from  this  atmosphere." 

^^  How  kind,  how  considerate.  I  have  longed, 
it  is  true,  for  a  little  ^  earth  and  sky' ;— but  I 
have  no  right  to  be  considered  first.  Herbert's 
comfort  should  be  most  consulted." 

^'He  seemed  to  think  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  him  also— the  distance  is  so  short,  that 
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both  he,  and 'Mr.  Willoughby  can  be  con- 
stantly with  us.  We  propose  to  remove  to- 
morrow.'' After,  a  short  pause,  she  went  on : 
"  Herbert  begged  me  to  say  to  you,  Clare,  that  he 
hoped  no  feeling  for  him  induced  you  to 
postpone  an  event  which  must  add  so  much 
to  your  happiness,  and  to  that  of  another  very 
dear  to  him." 

Clare  was  so  touched  by  this  instance  of 
her  brother*s  kind  consideration  for  her,  that 
she  coidd  ^not  immediately  reply,  and  her 
cousin  went  on: — 

'^  The  great  affliction  which  has,  of  late,  so 
exclusively  occupied  my  thoughts,  has  pre- 
vented me  from  asking  you  about  a  subject, 
which  I  remember  gave  you  some  uneasiness 
at  the  time  you  heard  it — I  mean  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Willoughby.^ — Have  you  been  sa- 
tisfied on  the  subject  ?" 

^*Yes — ^no,  not  quite;  I  wished  much  to 
speak  to  you  about  it." 
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^^  It  is  singular^  most  singular/'  said  Lady 
Darcy  as  if  thinking  aloud ;  ^^  I  almost  wonder 
that  he  did  not  mention  the  peculiarity  of  his 
situation  to  you  before." 

"  He  now  blames  himself  much,  for  not 
having  done  so.  But  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at 
that,  as  he  was  bound  by  this  unaccountable 
promise,  not  to  explain  it  fully.  But  you  do 
not— you  cannot  doubt  his  integrity  ?" 

*^  No,  Clare,  every  feeling  of  my  own  heart, 
as  well  as  every  sympathy  with  yours,  forbids 
me  to  entertain  any  suspicion ;  and  if  the  delay 
does  not  affect  your  happiness,  to  me  it  is  a 
great  gain.*' 

With  all  the  kindness  of  this  assurance,  there 
was  a  slight  something  in  Lady  Darcy's  man- 
ner which  did  not  entirely  satisfy  Clare's  anx- 
ious love,  and  she  said  : 

"  Had  Willoughby  not  generously  wished 
you  and  Herbert  to  be  satisfied  on  the  subject, 
I  believe  the  delay  would  not  have  been.  I  did 
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not  wish  it  on  tliis  aoooimt,  but  becsnae  I 
unwilling  to  leave  you  so  soon.  Yon  will, 
perhaps,^  she  added,  looldng  down,  '^  take  the 
ot&oe  of  telling  Herbert  how  we  are  situated  ; 
saj  to  him  also,  how  much  I  feel  his  kindness. 
I  fondly  believe  his  trust  in  Willougfaby  is 
equal  to  yours ;  mine,  of  course,  goes  for  no- 
thing/' 

^  It  is  indeed.  I  think  if  anything  could 
now  much  affect  him,  it  would  be  any  disap- 
pointment there.  He  likes  to  think  of  your 
happy  prospects.'* 

Clare  felt  grieved  and  disappouited.  She 
had  never  heard  from  Lady  Darcy,  before  any- 
thing which  gave  her  pain.  She  almost  wished 
that  Herbert  might  not  be  told  of  the  circum- 
stances ; — and  yet,  what  was  there  to  tell  ? — 
what  to  conceal  ?  Nothing,  she  felt  assured, 
which  could,  which  ought  to  produce  any 
change  of  feeling,  towards  him  she  loved. 

The  following  day,  the  removal  to  Hampstead 
Heath  took  place,  and  Clare  experienced  the 
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exhilarating  e£fect8  of  an  escape  from  what,  to 
those  not  mured  to  it,  is  no  fancied  evil — the 
tortm'e  of  a  London  summer. 

There  are  many,  we  are  aware,  who  might  be 
apt  to  think  the  torture  consisted  in  not  being 
allowed  to  watch  the  effects  of  an  evening  sun  on 
theglittering  chariot  wheels,  and  the  ornamented 
harness,  and  the  beautiful  steeds,  and  the  pretty 
bonnets  and  thefairfaces  within  them;  andweare 
very  far  from  thinking  such  things  are  not  to  be 
admired  and  enjoyed.  All  that  we  insist  upon 
at  present,  is,  that  to  escape  even  to  Hampstead 
Heath,  is,  to  the  innate  lover  of  green,  a  real 
blessing.  Even  to  Hampstead  Heath,  some  may 
consider  as  too  slighting  a  mention  of  '^  the 
lungs  of  London."  We  are,  however,  far  from 
such  an  intention ;  Hampstead  Heath  is,  in  its 
own  fashion,  quite  as  admirable  as  Regent  Street 
and  Hyde  Park.  The  ground  is  so  picturesque 
and  irregular,  that  the  look  of  stifihess  and 
viUa-neM  is  avoided ;  and  while  the  rich  dis- 
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that  all  which  has  occurred  since  is  the  drama — 
alas !  too  real  a  tragedy  !*' 

^^  Yes^  it  has  indeed  been  a  year  of  fearful 
interest  to  all  of  us.  To  you  it  must  be  one  of 
most  varied  emotion,  for  you  have  experienced 
in  it  great  joy  and  great  sorrow — your  first 
sorrow,  and  your  greatest  joy." 

'^  It  has/^  replied  Clare,  '^  begun  and  ended 
in  one  respect,  with  the  same  feeling.  It  first 
made  me  acquainted  with  all  that  we  owe  you. 
I  then  thought  it  impossible  that  that  debt  could 
be  increased ;  but  how  very  much  this  year  has 
added  to  it.  How  can  I  ever  hope  to  convince 
you  that  I  feel  it — that  I  value  it  as  I  ought  ?'* 

"  Your  affection,  my  dear  Clare,  is  my  best, 
my  truest  recompence,  and  Herbert's  state  of 
feeling  is  to  me  a  tenfold  return  for  the  much 
that  I  have  suffered  on  his  accoimt.  You  have 
I  trust,  my  dear  child,  a  cheering  and  happy 
prospect  before  you — ^you  love  well,  and  wisely 
too.'^ 
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No,  I  see  no  cause  for  such  an  apprehen- 
sion. You  do  noty  I  trust,  doubt  that  all  will 
be  as  we  could  desire  V^ 

"  If  I  could  now,"  he  said,  "  feel  confidence 
in  anything  human,  except  yourself,  I  should 
do  so  in  Willoughby's  honour.  But  why,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  should  there  be  a  mystery — a 
concealment  ?  I  confess,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  there  was  so  large  an  annuity  left  by  his 
father  to  Lady  Fermor,  considering  the  estate 
is  not  a  large  one.  He  merely  said,  in  explana- 
tion, that  she  was  a  great  favourite  of  his  father. 
It  is  not— it  cannot  be  right ;  the  story,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  ought  to  be  fully  explained,  and 
freely  forgiven.  It  is  long  past,  and  whatever 
blame  may  have  attached  to  the  parties  at  the 
time,  might  now  be  pardoned ;  but  promises, 
concealments,  never  can  be  justifiable." 

^^  I  am  sorry  that  it  should  strike  you  in 
this  way.  It  will  give  Clare  so  much  pain,  if 
she  should  discover  that  we  have  the  slightest 
suspicion." 
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*'  Has  she  none  herself?" 
"  None ;  she  loves  too  entirely." 
^^  Ah,"  said  Herbert,  "  I  know  what  that  is ; 
but  she  is  yet  happy,  and  perhaps  were  I  not 
now  very  suspicious,  I  should  not  feel  as  I 
do  on  the  subject.  Life,"  he  continued,  *'  is 
too  real  a  mystery — too  sad  a  pilgrimage  to  be 
trifled  with  in  this  way.  If  there  is  no  guilt, 
why  should  there  be  concealment  ?" 

Lady  Darcy  perceived  that  this  was  a  sub- 
ject on  which  Herbert  was  almost  morbidly 
sensitive,  and  she  gradually  contrived  to  lead 
his  mind  away  to  less  painful  recollections.  It 
was  evident,  however,  to  Clare's  quick  percep- 
tion, that  his  manner  to  Willoughby  on  their 
return  was  less  perfecfly  cordial,  less  perfectly 
kind,  and  even  slightiy  distant.  It  was  only 
to  be  detected  by  the  watchful  eye  of  love 
but  it  gave  her  a  degree  of  pain,  which  she  had 
never    before    experienced;    for   the    perfect 

■ 

friendship   which  had  subsisted   between  her 
brother  and  WiUoughby,  had  been  one  of  her 
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greatest  enjoyments  during  the  trying  period 
they  had  lately  passed  through ;  and  she  had 
looked  forward  to  its  continuance^  as  not  the 
least  part  of  the  good  in  store  for  all.  She  had 
seen  Willoughby  devote  himself  to  Herbert's 
interests  and  griefs^  with  all  a  woman's  tender- 
ness, and  a  man's  enei^  of  purpose ;  and  she 
could  not  help  feeling  now,  that  a  mere  suspi- 
cion ought  not  to  change  his  manner  towards 
one  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  It  is  impossi- 
sible  to  learn  from  the  sufferings  of  others^  how 
to  comfort  ourselves  under  our  own.  If  this 
were  possible,  the  world  might  be  wiser,  but 
we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  better  than  it 
is. 

Clare  had  suffered  for  her  brother,  with  all 
the  acuteness  of  a  singularly  sympathetic  na- 
ture. His  sorrows  had  changed  the  aspect  of 
life  to  her  also ;  had  given  an  almost  convul- 
sive shake  to  all  her  visions  of  human  purity 
and  happiness.     But  it  was  her  own  peculiar 
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trial  which  now  began  to  change  her  to  life ; 
it  made  her  more  strictly  examine  her  own 
heart,  and  by  frequently  dwelling  on  what 
might  be  in  store  for  her,  to  suffer  the  con- 
viction; that  all  are  tried  in  the  best  way 
adapted  to  bring  down  their  high  imaginations, 
became  more  familiar  to  her  thoughts,  and 
gradually  assisted  to  tranquillize,  as  well  as 
to  establish  her  mind  more  practically  in  the 
ways  of  pleasantness  and  the  paths  of  peace. 
Thus  it  oflen  happens  in  this  strange  world 
of  ours,  that  what  to  many  would  appear  a 
trifle  light  as  air,  is  to  some  minds  made  the 
link  of  communication  in  the  chain  of  time 
and  eternity.  It  is  indeed  a  blessing  that 
minds  cannot  be  converted  into  machines — 
that  rail-roads  cannot  be  made  over  the  brain, 
and  that  even  the  attempt  to  render  it  a  map, 
is  fiwt  vanishing  into  thin  air.  We  should 
rather  have  said  the  heart  than  the  brsiin,  for 
we  fear  we  are  mis-stating  facts,  and  that  the 
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bnun  is  verily  made  a  rul-road,  on  which  are 
impelled  steam  monsters,  of  all  shapes  and  de- 
vices, conveying  bales  of  all  strange  and  unreal 
commodities,  and  perhaps  mixed  withal,  an  as- 
sortment of  useful  stuffs,  and  good  winter  wear, 
but  which  will  not,  alas !  "  keep  out  the  cold 
from  the  heart,"  as  we  once  heard  an  old  woman 
express  it.  She  was  describing  her  husband's 
last  illness  :  "  The  cold,"  she  said,  "  got  into 
his  heart,  and  then  he  died."  Alas  !  of  how 
many  might  this  be  sud  morally !  but  we  trust 
not  of  Clare. 
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human  beings  was  disturbed  and  uncomfortable. 
He  was  as  much  a  man  of  habits,  in  his  wan* 
derings  as  other  people  are,  who  never  move 
fifty  yards  from  their  own  dwellings ;  and  it  was 
quite  as  great  a  trial  to  him,  to  find  his  regular 
haunts  deserted,  and  his  washing-in  defeated, 
as  it  could  be  to  a  mother-bird  returning  with 
a  worm  and  finding  an  empty  nest;  the  bird 
in  such  a  case  may  console  itself  by  eating  the 
worm,  and  Mr.  Willis  was  not  without  resources 
also,  for  he  made  his  way  to  the  housekeeper's 
room,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Dobbins  tying 
down  preserves — the  strawberry  season  having 
arrived. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Dobbins,  glad  to  see  you  here. 
I  began  to  think  I  should  not  find  a  soul  in 
the  house — not  even  the  cat,  poor  thing.'* 

"  Sad  times,  Mr.  Willis,  indeed — very  haw/ul 
times ;  will  you  please  to  take  a  seat  Sir.*^ 

^^  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Dobbins,  I  will,  and  per- 
haps as  I  have  had  something  of  a  walk  this 
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fine  morning  you*ll  be  so  good  as  to  make  me 
a  cup  of  tea.  I  must  just  wash  in  a  few  subjects 
till  it  can  be  ready." 

Down  sat  the  old  man  before  his  little  card- 
drawings;  andhis friends^ their  misfortunes, their 
absence,  and  the  haw/ulness  of  the  times  were 
alike  washed  out  from  his  mind,  in  the  process  of 
washing-in,  which  now  vigorously  commenced. 

There  is  certainly  nothmg  so  expulsive  in  its 
nature,  as  colouring.  The  mind  seems  deprived 
of  all  feeUng  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  and  its 
own,  during  the  progress  of  a  water-coloured  ef- 
fort I  the  worse  the  eflFort  is,  the  more  intense 
is  the  interest  excited ;  and  let  all  who  have 
duties  to  perform,  children  to  whip,  husbands 
to  please,  or  parishioners  to  admonish,  beware 
of  addicting  themselves  to  the  black  art  of 
colouring,  for  it  hardens  the  heart,  and  engros- 
ses the  feelings.  Dinner  itself  may  be  forgotten 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  produce  air;  and  all  that 
man  most  delights  in,  all  that  woman  ought 
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most  to  think  of,  soups  and  sauces^  may  be 
sacrificed  to  this  fatal  propensity. 

This,  however,  applies  to  a  washer-in  of  di- 
vided duties,  and  of  keen  sensibilities.  Mr. 
Willis  had  no  such  pains,  and  penalties  to 
encounter,  and  by  the  time  he  had  got  his  cup  of 
tea,  he  was  himself  again,  and  Mrs.  Dobbins 
a  most  agreeable  woman,  in  his  estimation. 
She  however  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
her  visitor ;  she  expected  more  curiosity  to  be 
excited  by  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  she 
longed  to  pour  forth  her  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  afiriend  of  the  family,  for  Mrs.  Dobbins 
had  a  large  mind,  and  did  not  find  preserves 
and  pottings  enough  to  fill  up  the  energies  of 
her  life.  She  went  to  and  fro  for  some  time, 
but  the  old  man  never  raised  his  head  firom  his 
drawings,  except  to  ask  about  the  ^'  cat,  poor 
thing." 

"  He  went  away  with  Mrs.  Winifred,  Sir,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  stramash,  when  all  went 
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^^  O  Lord  !  Sir,  nobody  knows  that.  Some 
people  say  strange  things,  but  I'm  sure  I  can't 
t«ll ;  I  only  knows  no  good  ever  comes  of 
taking  wives  out  of  foreign  parts.  People 
should  always  choose  their  wives  in  Christen- 
dom." 

^^  Yes,  Mrs.  Dobbins,  Christendom  is  the 
best  place  after  all.  I  tried  all  countries,  but  I 
find  nothing  like  good  old  England.  I  believe 
I  must  be  walking,  and  I'll  just  give  Mrs. 
Winifred  a  call.  Good  morning  to  you,  Mrs. 
Dobbins,  and  thank  you  for  a  good  breakfast." 

Although  Mr.  Willis  had  appeared  quite  in- 
sensible to  Mrs.  Dobbins's  sad  catalogue  of 
ills,  they  had,  nevertheless,  made  some  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  and  as  he  walked  on,  they 
rose  in  importance ;  for  his  favourite  exercise 
gradually  restored  the  feelings  which  his  art 
suspended,  and  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  Mr. 
Higgs's,  not  having  taken  a  single  sketch  by 
the  way,  he  was  as  much  alive  to  the  concerns 
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of  the  Delmer  fisanily,  as  it  was  in  his  nature 
to  be  with  regard  to  any  thing  human,  apart 
from  washing  in. 

He  was  shewn  up  to  Mrs.  Winifired's  apart- 
ment where  she  sat  surrounded  by  the  tables 
and  chairs  of  her  former  state ;  but  the  poor 
old  lady  looked  so  dejected,  and  uncomfortable, 
and  so  comparatively  meek,  that  Mr.  Willis 
was  moved  to  compassion,  but  did  not  exactly 
know  how  to  enact  the  part  of  a  comforter. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Winifred,  nothing  but  changes; 
but  you  and  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  we 
are,  as  we  are ;  we  might  have  gone  wrong,  like 
the  rest  of  them." 

Mrs.  Winifred  here  held  up  her  hands,  as  if 
unable  to  express  what  she  felt. 

«  Bless  me,"  said  Mr.  Willis,  "  what  a 
strange  thing  it  is,  that  people  can^t  keep  the 
commandments,  and  be  thankful  when  they 
have  health,  and  competence.  What  do  they 
want  more  ?" 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Willis,  the  commandments  are 
quite  out  of  fashion  now ;  there*s  nothing  now 
but  worshipping  of  graven  images,  and  that  in 
the  very  house  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Loraine. 
I  was  driven  from  that  house  by  priests,  and 
papists/' 

"  A  sad  thing  indeed,  Mrs.  Winifred.  I  have 
always  thought  like  you,  that  there's  nothing 
so  good  as  our  own  church  and  king." 

*^  Church  and  king  !  Mr.  Willis,  we  have  no 
church,  and  soon  we  shall  have  no  king.  There 
is  Sarah,  Baroness  Darcy,  gone  over  to  Anti- 
christ." 

"  Bless  me,  you  don't  say  so  !'^  said  he  of 
the  portfolios,  for  he  had  quietly  made  up  his 
mind  that  Lady  Darcy,  like  the  king,  could  do 
no  wrong,  and  his  innocent  face  shewed  more 
signs  of  disappointment  than  it  had  ever  done 
before,  except  when  he  tasted  bad  tea  in  China. 
^^  Bless  me  that  is  bad  news  indeed  I" 

"  Yes,  I  have  given  her  up.  I  can  hold  no 
intercourse  with  a  person  who  has  been  false 
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to  her  family,  her  king,  and  her  God.  Miu 
Catt,  who  is  a  very  sensible  woman,  has  written 
to  her  on  the  nibject." 

How  Mr.  Willis  might  farther  hftve  oa»- 
tinued  to  comfort  his  afflicted  friend  ia  un- 
known, for  their  interview  was  here  intemqitad 
by  "  friend  Femier/'  who,  among  her  other 
deeds  of  mercy,  had  lately  taken  up  the  caae  of 
Mrs.  Winifred  Lonune. 

She  saw  that  the  old  lady  was  ■nay  mUuqppf 
in  her  present  circam  stances,  and  feeling  Ait 
she  had  got  into  the  hands  of  artful  ] 
who  had  an  interest  in  keeping  up  her  iu 
on  the  subject  of  the  papacy,  Mra.  Wttam 
had  thought  it  right  to  apply  to  Lady  Danf 
for  advice,  and  now  came  at  her  deilre  tfrpiv* 
suade  Mrs.  Winifred  to  return,  witb  «■  to 
tables  and  chairs,  to  her  old  apaftam^-M 
DebnerHall.  1 

Quakers    are  generally   itucceKsful   in    wli 
Hiey  resolre  to  accomjdish,  whether  it  be   i 
emancipation  of  milUona,  or  of  one  old  I 
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and  her  cat ;  but  even  they  sometimes  fail  in 
removing  the  chains,  and  bolts,  and  bars 
which  a  weak  mind  opposes  to  their  efforts  of 
letting  in  the  light ;  for  as  our  motto  truly  ex- 
pounds the  case, 


(I 


There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains/' 


where  the  heart  is  as  chalky  as  the  head, 
which  was  unfortunately  the  case  with  Mrs. 
Winifred ;  but  she  was  old,  and  now  unhappy, 
and  therefore  Mrs.  Fenner  regarded  her  with 
that  charity,  which  hopeth  all  things ;  and  by 
reading  a  letter  from  Lady  Darcy  adapted  to  the 
case,  she  succeeded,  better  than  she  expected, 
in  composing  her  feeUngs,  and  almost  made  her 
happy,  by  the  assurance  that  the  ItaUan  and 
papistical  part  of  the  family,  were  not  Ukely  to 
return  to  Delmer. 

The  real  cause  of  the  separation  was  not  yet 
known  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  as  nothing 
could  be  conjectured  much  worse  than  the 
truth,  it  was  of  Uttle  consequence. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

"  Thj  life'i  ft  wirfnre,  thou  >  loldier  ut, 
Satan's  thj  foemao,  sdi]  a  faithful  heart 
Thy  tiro^ged  weapon ;  pBtience  thy  ibleld. 
Heaven  is  thj-  chieftain,  and  the  world  thy  Geld. 
To  be  afraid  to  die,  or  wish  for  death 
Are  words  and  passions  of  despairing  breath  ; 
Who  doth  the  first,  the  dny  doth  faially  yiehl. 
And  who  the  second,  bosely  flies  the  field.' 

gUABLEI. 


It  may  be  supposed  that  Miss  Stuart's 
letters,  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  we  quitted  Glenleven  and  its  melancholy 
inmate,  were  most  eagerly  and  anxiously  wel- 
comed by  the  party  at  Hampstead.  They  were 
always  given,  without  reserve,  to  Herbert ;  for 
although,  in  truth,  they  contained  no  intfUi* 
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gence  of  the  unhappy  Theresa,  which  eonld 
yield  much  comfort  to  those  who  watched  orer 
her  highest  interests,  they  vere  in  thenudvet 
so  calculated  to  soothe,  and  to  edify,  that  Lady 
Darcy  felt  that  it  would  he  wrong  to  withhold 
them  from  the  chief  sufferer. 

Day  after  day  did  Miss  Stuart  walk  from 
her  cottage  to  Glenleven,  in  the  vain  h(^  of 
being  admitted  to  Theresa's  preseace.  AH  that 
she  could  gain,  was  the  confidence  of  Zebba^ 
who  gave  her  daily  a  minute  aooonnt  of  bo 
lady's  sufferings,  mingled  with  ao  much  good 
feeling,  superstitioas  foreboding,  and  ignorant 
piety,  that  Miss  Stuart  was  sometunea  tonpt- 
ed  both  to  laugh  and  weep  at  the  namUioni  of 
the  affectionate  Zebba.  Her  hope  of  intradafr- 
ing  her  cousin,  the  minister,  to  Tbereaa,  | 
as  vun  as  that  of  being  admitted  1 
that,  all  that  remained  for  her  to  do,  was  to 
"  hope  almost  against  hope,"  and  to  supply 
the  afflicted,  and,  she  trusted,  the  penitent 
stranger  with  materials  for  occupation,  both  ■ 
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regarded  her  mind,  and  fingers.  All  alleviations 
and  assistances  of  this  kind  were  indeed  libe- 
rally supplied  by  Herbert  and  Lady  Darcy ; 
but  it  was  long  before  the  mind  of  the  sufferer 
could  rouse  itself  sufficiently  to  feel  even  the 
necessity  for  occupation.  Hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  passed  on,  in  the  same  unvaried 
abandonment  to  grief,  and  the  only  incident 
which  seemed  to  excite  even  a  momentary  in- 
terest, was  the  arrival  of  the  post  hour,  when 
the  newspaper  was  always  eagerly  glanced  at, 
to  catch  a  mention  of  that  name  which  she 
dared  not  speak,  but  which  was  still  the  only 
idol  of  her  thoughts. 

Thus  did  three  melancholy  months  wear 
away ;  even  May,  with  all  its  joyousness  and 
beauty,  brought  no  change  to  the  sad  inmate  of 
Glenleven,  except  that  she  now  banished  even 
Zebba  from  her  presence,  more  than  had  been 
her  habit  at  first.  Miss  Stuart  was  about  to 
give  up  her  daily  visits,  as  a  vain  and  fruitless 
effort,  yet  the  interest  she  felt  in  this  myste- 
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nous  being  was  so  great  that  it  required 
more  self-denial  to  desist^  than  to  continue  the 
attempt ;  and  thus  afiairs  went  on  until  the  be- 
^nning  of  June.  About  that  time,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
roused  all  the  sympathies  of  the  district,  and 
called  forth,  as  sudden  and  overwhelming  ca- 
lamities are  wont  to  do,  the  active  exertions  of 
benevolence. 

Several  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  the  fathers  of  large  families,  had  gone 
in  a  common  fishing  boat,  to  attend  a  fair  at 
some  distance.  On  their  return,  they  encoun- 
tered the  steam  boat,  and  by  some  fatal  error, 
on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  boats,  the  small  vessel  was  run 
down,  and  in  the  confusion  produced  by 
the  shock,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  a 
somewhat  heavy  sea,  all  the  men,  along  with 
two  or  three  women  who  had  accompanied 
their  husbands,  sank  at  once,  never  to  rise 
again.      The  distress  occasioned  by  this  event 
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in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Glenleven^ 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described,  for 
the  sufferers,  in  many  instances,  were  not  only 
loved  and  valued  for  their  own  sakes,  but  had 
also  families  dependent  on  their  daily  exertions, 
and  in  three  instances  the  children  bad  been 
deprived  of  both  parents. 

Miss  Stuart*s  labours  to  comfort  the  mourn* 
ers  and  to  feed  the  orphan  children  were  great 
and  imremitting,  and  so  much  was  she  en- 
grossed by  these  duties,  that,  for  several  days, 
she  had  been  obliged  to  omit  her  usual  visit 
to  the  castle.  She  had  not,  therefore,  heard 
from  Zebba  what  would  have  given  her  un- 
feigned satisfaction,  that  Theresa  had  been 
much  roused  and  interested  by  this  afflict- 
ing incident,  and  that  she  had  voluntarily  sent 
assistance  to  several  of  the  bereaved  widows 
and  orphans. 

It  was  in  the  long  twilight  or  ^  gloamin'  of 
a  June  evening  that,  as  Miss  Stuart  was  vainly 
attempting  to  soothe  a  young  and  almost  dis- 
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tracted  widow,  and  to  raise  her  thoughts  be- 
yond the  present,  she  was  surprised  to  see 
two  female  figures  enter  the  dim  cabin  where 
she  sat.  A  few  glimmerings  of  light  firom  the 
peat  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  dwelling  showed 
them  not  to  be  of  the  ordinary  class  of  neigh- 
bours. They  did  not  advance,  but  leaned 
against  the  end  of  a  press  bed,  which  reached 
to  the  entrance.  A  second  glance  at  the  figures 
convinced  Miss  Stuart  that  Zebba  was  one,  and 
slight  as  had  been  her  first  and  only  sight  of 
Theresa,  she  felt  convinced  that  she  now  i^tood 
before  her. 

The  poor  widow,  meanwhUe,  was  pouring 
out  her  grief,  quite  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
passing ;  her  sorrow  was  eloquent,  for  it  was 
real  and  impassioned : 

^^  Och,  Miss  Stuart,"  she  continued,  after 
describing  her  husband's  virtues,  ^^  to  think  of 
my  never  seeing  him  any  more ;  to  think  of 
his  comely  form  in  the  salt,  deep,  cold,  stormy 
sea,  and  me  sitting  at  my  fire ;  but  that's  not 
all.  Miss  Stuart,  och,  that's  not  all !" 
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My  poor  Agnes,  what  is  it  that  weighs  so 
much  on  your  heart  ?" 

"  Och,  if  I  could  see  him  but  once  more- 
only  once  more,  to  ask  him  his  forgiveness,  I 
think  I  could  be  willing  to  give  him  up  to  the 
sea  again.  I  know  he  would  give  it!  It^s 
that  wei^s  down  upon  my  heart,  so  dark,  and 
sore,  and  heavy!  for  many  a  time  have  1  vexed 
him,  and  made  him  go  out  with  a  weary  heart, 
and  come  in  with  a  heavy  step,  and  sit  down 
by  his  fireside  without  a  welcome,  and  now*— - 
and  now—" 

^^  And  now,  Agnes,  it  ought  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  to  think  that  he  never  can  be  sad 
any  more,  or  heavy  any  more.  He  was  a  good 
man — ^he  was  a  christian  man ;  for  he  feared  to 
offend  his  Maker,  and  he  trusted  in  his  Saviour 
and  he  is  now  at  peace.  You  believe  this, 
Agnes  ?  Tou  have  no  doubts,  I  hope,  on  this 
subject  ?" 

^^  No,"  replied  Agnes,  sobbing,  ^^he  must 
be  happy ;  I  never  can  be ;  for  I  never  caa 
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go  where  he  is.  My  body  might  follow 
his  to  the  salt  sea,  but  my  soul — my 
soul—" 

"  Your  soul,  Agnes,  even  in  this  life,  might 
find  much  peace.  There  is  a  book,  I  know 
your  poor  husband  was  very  fond  of,  called  the 
Pilgrim^s  Progress.  I  have  often  found  him 
reading  it  by  the  bum  side,  after  his  work 
was  over." 

"  Yes,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
sorrow,  '^  and  I  never  let  him  read  it  in  peace  ; 
he  sometimes  told  me  I  was  like  the  wife  of 
Christian  the  pilgrim." 

"  Well,  Agnes,  I  want  you  to  be  like  her 
now — ^to  do  as  she  did  after  her  husband's 
death.  Follow  in  his  steps,  set  your  affections 
on  things  above,  and  ftdfil  your  duties  to  your 
children,  and  your  neighbours  here,  and  the 
gates  of  the  Celestial  City  will  not  be  closed 
against  you.  I  will  come  again  to-morrow, 
and  read  you  some  of  that  book,  if  you 
like." 
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"  Och,  yes  do ;  and  Heaven  bless  you  !— 
There  it  is  where  his  own  hands  put  it,  above 
his  bible  on  the  sabbath  night.  Och,  come 
again,  come  agun." 

When  Miss  Stuart  again  looked  towards 
the  door,  she  saw  Zebba  supporting  her  mis- 
tress, and  slowly  leading  her  away  from  the 
scene.  She  felt  strongly  tempted  to  follow 
them,  but  being  much  exhausted  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  day,  she  felt  it  to  be  most  prudent 
to  return  home,  resolving  to  pay  an  early  visit 
to  the  caatle  the  following  morning. 
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accountable  propensity,  all  speculations  had, 
for  some  time,  ceased  respecting  the  unfortu- 
nate inmate  of  Glenleven. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  Theresa's  change 
of  habits  and  conduct,  for  the  last  few  days, 
had  begun  to  excite  anew  Mrs.  Becky's  imagi- 
nation ;  and  perhaps  a  certain  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment  at  never  having  been  admitted  to 
the  ^^  stranger  leddy's^'  apartments,  or  made  of 
any  consequence  in  the  establishment  since  her 
arrival,  contributed  to  colour  the  nature  of  her 
feelings  on  this  occasion. 

"  Well,  Mrs,  Becky,"'  said  Miss  Stuart,  "is 
all  going  on  well  ?  The  distress  of  the  last  few 
days  in  the  clachan  has  prevented  me  from 
coming  as  usual  to  inquire  about  you  all."' 

"  'Deed,  Miss  Stuart,  I  cannot  say  what  is 
like  to  happen.  The  world's  going  upside 
down,  as  I  think !  The  leddy's  taken  to  goin' 
here  and  goin'  there  in  the  gloamin,  and  she's 
sending  the  Roman  Madam  up  and  down  to 
the  clachan,    and  they're  carrying  on  some- 
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thing,  I  don't  know  what — for  I  know  nothing. 
Miss  Stuart,  I  know  nothing ;  but  sure  I  ara^ 
it's  not  fit  for  the  demented  cratur  to  be  left 
by  herself,  as  the  Roman  Madam  does  ;  I'm 
sure  it  keeps  me  all  in  a  tremulation !" 

"  I  hope  she  is  recovering,  Mrs.  Becky ;  we 
ought  to  rejoice  that  she  begins  to  go  out." 

Mrs.  Becky  shook  her  head  mysteriously ; 
and  Miss  Stuart,  who  was  tired  of  the  inter- 
view, now  went  to  speak  to  Zebba.  She  found 
the  Italian  eagerly  expecting  her,  and  instead 
of  gi\'ing,  as  usual,  a  sorrowful  account  of  her 
mistress,  she  now  joyfully  led  her  to  Theresa's 
room,  and  left  them  together.  All  this  had 
passed  so  rapidly,  that  Miss  Stuart  had  scarcely 
time  to  collect  her  thoughts,  when  Theresa 
advanced  towards  her,  and  sinking  down  on 
her  knees,  said  with  calmness  : 

^*  You  must  let  me  speak  thus ;  it  is  the 
only  posture  for  me ;  it  is  the  posture  of  my 
heart — ^why  should  it  not  be  of  my  frame  also  ?" 
It  is  the  best — the  only  true  posture  for 
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all  hearts  before  Heaven/'  said  Miss  Stuart, 
gently  raising  her. 

"It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  Miss  Stuart," 
said  Theresa,  "  wayward,  childish,  that  after 
all  your  rejected  kindness,  for  so  long,  long  a 
time,  I  should  now  throw  myself  at  once  on 
your  compassion,  and  long  more  for  intercourse 
with  you,  than  I  have  the  power  to  tell." 

"  You  may  command  me  at  all  times.  All 
that  I  can  do  for  others,  is  to  pray  for  them, 
and  weep  with  them.  I  have  prayed  for  you, 
and  wept  for  you  too." 

^^  You  have  prayed  for  me — ^ah,  that  is  a 
blessed  thought !  You  know  all,  and  yet  you 
have  wept  for  me.  I  believe  you.  Yes,  I 
watched  you  last  night  in  the  cabin  of  the  wi- 
dow, and  the  thought  darted  through  my  mind 
— she  does  not  despise  the  poor  and  wretched; 
she  may  listen  also  to  the  sinfid,  to  the  outcast 
Theresa !" 

'*  I  am  thankful,"  said  Miss  Stuart,  **  that 
you  were  led  to  this  impression,  by  so  acci- 
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"  This  is,  indeed,  a  precious  volume,  on  many 
accounts.  May  I  hope — may  I  believe  that 
you  have  found  it  so  ?*' 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Theresa,  covering  her  face, 
^^  I  do  not  feel  that  I  dare  speak  of  it ; — I 
cannot  part  with  it  yet,— but  it  wiU  soon,  very 
soon,  be  yours.  Oh,  Miss  Stuart  had  it  not 
been  for  the  words  of  that  book — I  feel  that 
I  should  have  rushed  into  the  presence  of 
that  Judge,  whom  I  have  there  found  to  be  my 
Saviour ; — ^yes,  even  mine.'' 

Miss  Stuart  was  too  much  affected  to  speak ; 
she  could  only  feel :  '^  Ah,  that  they  could  hear 
this.'' 

*^  Now,"  continued  Theresa,  "  I  can  wait  for 
the  time  of  my  deliverance ;  I  feel  that  it  will 
come  soon — perhaps  too  soon  for  one  so 
received  at  the  eleventh  hour«— words  are 
nothing,  I  feel  them  to  be  nothing — they 
cannot  convey,  either  the  greatness  of  my 
sufferings,  or  the  greatness  of  my  deliverance; 
no  words  but  these — ^  out  of  the  depths — ^ '' 
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No,  it  is  only  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  that 
the  mourner  finds  the  words  he  seeks  in  vain 
elsewhere,"  said  Miss  Stuart. 

"  Poor  Zebba,"  continued  Theresa,  "  how 
little  does  she  suspect  how  my  days  and  nights 
have  been  spent  of  late.  She  has  seen  rae 
weep,  and  she  has  fancied  my  sufferings  have 
been  greater ;  they  have,  indeed,  been  great ; 
but  she  does  not  know  that  the  'rock  is 
smitten  ;'  would  that  she,  my  &ithful  friend, 
could  know  in  whom  she  trusts.  She  will  soon 
be  alone." 

ft 

Miss  Stuart  was  now  painfully  struck  with 
Theresa's  look  of  exhaustion;  the  flush  of 
excitement  had  gone  from  her  cheek,  and  the 
emaciation  of  her  hands  and  her  whole  figure 
was  extreme.  She  took  one  of  her  thin  pale 
hands  within  her  own,  and  kindly  pressing  it, 
said  :  *^  Now,  that  I  am  more  than  satisfied  that 
your  mind  is  in  the  way  of  peace,  will  you 
allow  me  to  prescribe  for  your  health  ?  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  suffering  firom  illness." 
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Theresa  shook  her  head,  *'No,"  she  said, 
^^  from  no  illness,  that  man  can  cure.  Do  not 
suppose  that  I  would  now  wilfully  hasten  an 
event,  which  I  feel  to  be  so  awful. — No,  that 
time  is  past.'' 

A  summons  for  Miss  Stuart,  at  this  moment, 
interrupted  a  conversation  which  she  felt  to 
be  almost  too  powerfully  interesting  to  both. 
Promising  to  return  in  the  evening,  she  si- 
lently left  the  room.  Her  intelligence  of  the 
state  of  the  penitent,  was  received  by  aunt 
Eelen,with  that  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  simple 
joy,  which  guileless  natures  ever  feel  and 
express  on  hearing  that  another  is  gained  to 
the  fold,  of  that  shepherd  whom  they  have 
long  experienced  to  be  the  only  one,  who  can 
lead  into  green  pastures,  and  beside  the  still 
waters  of  comfort.  Miss  Stuart  lost  not  an 
hour,  in  communicating  her  glad  tidings  to 
Lady  Darcy,  and  the  thankfulness  with  which 
it  was  written,  was  only  surpassed  by  that  with 
which  it  was  received  at  Hampstead. 
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From  this  time^  the  intercourse,  between 
Theresa  and  Mary  Stuart,  continued  without 
interruption ;  evei^  evening,  as  the  sun  was 
declining,  they  met.  Theresa  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  to  go  out  at  an  earlier  hour  or 
to  meet  day^s  garish  beam.  She  often  said,  ^^  I 
am  not  worthy  that  the  sim  should  shine  on 
me."  Her  conversation  with  Miss  Stuart 
was  entirely  confined  to  those  spiritual  conso- 
lations, which  now  seemed  exclusively  to 
occupy  her  thoughts.  When  any  other  was 
approached  she  used  to  say,  ^^  I  feel  on  every 
subject,  but  one,  that  I  ought  to  be  no  com* 
panion  for  you ;" — but  she  once  added,*-^*  and 
yet  there  are  some  things  I  must  say  before 
we  part." 

"  Part !"  said  Miss  Stuart,  kindly. 

"  Yes,  I  feel  that  I  am  dyings— oh,  not  dying 
—going  tolive^going  to  remove  from  Airway, 
the  shadow  that  has  darkened  it.  It  is  this 
thought  which  gives  me  great  comfort  in  going 
so  soon.    But  for  this,  I  might  have  wished 
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for  more  time  to  try  the  heart,  which  has  been 
so  forgiven — ^but  when  I  think,  that  even  in 
this  life,  he  may  yet  be  happy,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  feel  almost  impatient  still.  Am  I  wrong  in 
thinking  that  it  may  be  a  part  of  my  hap- 
piness hereafter,  to  know  that  he  is  happy 
here  ?" 

^^On  that   subject,'^  replied    Miss   Stuart, 
'^  we  only  know — that  we  know  nothing/' 
"  True,  we  know  nothing  !'^ 
They  sat  silent  for  some  time,  watching  the 
lovely  prospect  before  them :  the  sun  had  just 
disappeared  behind   the  mountains,  but  the 
bright  hues  of  the  sky  were  reflected  in  the 
smooth  mirror   of  the  Loch.     Some   Spanish 
chesnuts  of  great  size,   and  richness  of  foliage, 
threw  their  dark  shadows  upon  the  flood  of 
light,  which  glowed  on  the  waters,  close  to  the 
shore  of  the  small  island,  on  which  they  grew. 
This  island  contained  the  burial  ground  of  the 
Glenleven  family,  and  a  few  grey  tombstones 
were  still  visible.     It  was  supposed  to  have 
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been  once  the  site  of  a  monastery, — ^bnt  fittle 
renuuned  to  tell  its  history,  sare  moss  grown 
stones  and  a  ruined  belfry. 

^  How  calmly/'  said  Theresa,  '<  the  island 
floats  in  its  glittering  bed.  It  is  a  lovely  scene." 

*^  Should  you  like  to  go  there  ?"  said  Miss 
Stuart.  ^^  The  lake  is  so  perfectly  calm  to-ni^t, 
that  I  can  take  you  across  in  a  few  minutes ; 
I  often  go  there  alone.** 

"  Oh,"  said  Theresa,  **  I  have  much  wished 
to  be  there." 

The  small  light  boat  was  moored  just  below 
where  they  sat.  They  stepped  into  it,  and 
with  one  oar,  they  reached  the  island,  in  ten 
minutes. 

"  How  striking,  how  singular,  it  is,"  said 
Theresa  looking  around,  "  oh.  Miss  Stuart, 
might  I  ask  one  favour  ?" 

Ask  any  thing  in  my  power  to  grant." 
It  is,  that  I  may  be  laid  here,  just  here ;" 
then  throwing  herself  down,  she  added,  "  there 
is  room  you  see — and  it  is  solitary, — ^it  is  dark. 
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— it  is   sad  like   me ;  this  yew   shall  be  mj 
only  memorial." 

^^I  had  hoped/'  said  Miss  Stuart,  much 
affected  ^^  these  thoughts  were  subdued.  Do 
not  speak  thus." 

**They  are, — ^yes,  they  are  subdued.  You 
will  come,  and  look  at  it  sometimes,  and  that 
is  more,  far  more  than  I  deserve.  You  will 
think  of  me,  as  of  one  delivered  from  the  great 
deep.  Do  you  imagine,  my  kind  friend,  this 
may  be  permitted— that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
rest  here — ^without  a  stone  to  mark  the  ^pot, 
without  any  memorial,  save  this  dark  yew,  to 
tell  where  the  lost,  yet  the  found  Theresa  rests 
in  peace  V* 

*^  I  am  certain,*'  replied  Miss  Stuart, ''  that 
any  such  wish  will  be  complied  with. — But, 
Theresa,  for  my  sake,  do  not  wish  it  near— I 
should  grieve  if  it  were.*' 

''Oh  no,  you  could  not,  you  should  not. 
Yet  it  is  sweet  to  hear  you  speak  thus;  so 
much  does  the  heart  ding,   to  the  desire  of 
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being  remembered,  of  being  r^retted.  Look 
now,  the  moonlight  fklls  on  the  spot,  where  I 
am  to  rest  The  moon,— oh,  that  word  recalls 
to  me  one,  who  loved  me  once.  What  a  pang 
does  that  remembrance  send  through  my  heart. 
I   think  of  Lady  Seymour." 

"Do  you  wish  any  communication  now 
made  to  her,  in  which  I  could  be  useful  ?'* 

"  Would  that  I  might, — ^but  no,  it  is  im- 
possible ; — ^her  nature  is  kind,  is  noble,  but  it  is 
not  Uke  your's,  Uke  their's — I  feel  that  her 
contempt  for  me,  must  now  be  as  great  as  her 
affection  once  was.  He  too  generous  fHend !  these 
thoughts  are  still  torture,  but  it  is  all  right.'' 

It  was  remarkable  that  in  all  her  conver-* 
sations  with  Miss  Stuart,  Theresa  had  never 
ventured  upon  any  direct  mention  of  those 
nearest  her  heart.  She  had  approached  nearer 
to  them  on  this  evening,  tlian  she  had  ever 
done  before,  and  when  Miss  Stuart  was  about 
to  leave  her,  she  put  into  her  hands  a  letter, 
she  had  that  morning  received  from  Lady  Darcy . 
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It  was  in  answer  to  her's  announcing  the  glad 
tidings  uf  the  mourner's  change  of  heart.  It 
enclosed  also  a  letter  from  Herbert  to  Tlieresa, 
which  Miss  Stuart  felt  she  ought  to  read  in 
solitude,  and  tenderly  bidding  her  good-night, 
she  left  the  room. 
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Herbert's  feelings,  on  the  occasion,  were 
never  expressed  in  words,  but  he  read  and 
re-read  Miss  Stuart's  letters  in  the  solitude  of 
his  own  apartment  with  a  thankful  heart;  he 
lost  no  time  in  sending  a  confidential  medical 
adviser  to  Glenleven,  in  the  hope  that  some* 
thing  might  be  done  to  restore  the  shattered 
firame  of  one,  who  had  been  so  mercifully  re- 
newed in  heart. 

The  prorogation  of  Parliament  was  now 
announced  as  likely  to  take  place  in  July,  and 
as  a  return  to  Delmer  seemed  to  be  equally 
dreaded  by  all  the  party,  Willoughby  ventured 
to  propose  that  they  should  pay  him  a  visit  at 
Dynvor.  He  had  not,  of  late^  seen  quite  so 
much  of  Herbert  as  usual,  both  having  been 
much  occupied ;  and  if  he  had  sometimes  obr 
served  any  shade  of  coolness  in  the  manner  of 
Loraine,  he  had  endeavoured  to  banish  it^  as 
much  as  possible,  from  his  thoughts,  or  at  least 
to  submit  to  it,  as  a  trial  which  time  must  give 
him  the  power  of  removing. 
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I  tmst  I  am  more  than  a  brother/'  said  Her* 
bert;  ^'  and  if  anything  that  may  now  occur 
to  me  in  this  life  can  add  much  to  my  feeling 
of  its  insecurity,  of  its  nothingness,  it  would 
be  the  slightest  change  of  regard  between 
us:' 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
the  ladies,  and  Willoughby,  deeply  wounded, 
drew  Clare's  arm  within  his,  and  they  walked 
on  in  silence.  It  was  so  rarely  that  Herbert 
gave  expression  to  his.  feelings  of  sadness,  that 
when  it  did  occur,  it  made  a  deep  impression 
on  those  who  heard  him. 

"  The  air  of  this  evening  is  very  oppressive," 
said  Clare,  *^  I  think  it  affects  you  too;  are  you 
weU?" 

^^  Yes, — ^but  I  am  sad.  I  see  that  Herbert  is 
changed  towards  me.  I  am  doubtful  how  to 
act." 

'^  Is  that  because  he  dedines' going  to  Dyn* 
vor  ?     My  fHend,  I  fear  you  are  £ainciiul." 

*^  No,  it  is  not  that;  it  is  his  manner  of 
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■aying  kind  tbinga.    It  ii  difieient  from  lAMt 
it  was }  have  yon  not  observed  it,  mj  Ckre  1* 

"  I  have  lometimes  fuicied  that  it  yna,  bit 
tlien  I  have  always  been  so  much  the  diif 
of  iancy,  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  allow  H^^ 
self  to  be  tormented  by  it  any  more.  I 
would  not  have  you  influenced  by  tlu^  to  act 
differently  from  what  yott  think  to  be  xi^L  I 
could  not  bear,  that  you  should  aftenranb  n- 
pent  of  any  step,  which  yoor  affection  fiv  Bi^ 
and  mine,  might  induce  you  to  t 
fhe  said,  looking  at  him  with  a  cheofid  g 
it  is  only  six  months,  nay  only  five  and  fiun — ^ 

They  again  walked  on  In  rilene^  wlMi^  11 
they  turned  round  a  small  emiuenea^  fUtf 
came  suddenly  upon  a  group,  whidi  na^im 
them  at  once,  vihtxe  they  were.  It  edtSiillt 
K^  a  lady  dressed  in  ell  the  elegance  of  the  best 
tast^  and  with  the  natural  advantages  of  b«ao> 
ty,  in  addition  to  the  accompaniments  of  art. 
She  was  attended  by  a  little  girl  of  uncommon 
beauty,  who  was  talking  gaily  in  French  to  her 
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governess;  two  tall  footmen  of  the  orthodox 
stature  and  accoutrements^  completed  the 
group. 

'*  O  mamma,''  said  the  little  girl,  '^  do,  do, 
stay  with  us  to-night,  and  you  shall  have  some 
nice  strawberries  and  cream.'' 

'^  1  wish  I  could,  darling,  but  I  must  go  to 
this  odious  dinner.     It  is  almost  time." 

The  voice,  the  tone,  at  once  struck  upon 
Willoughby's  ear,  and  before  he  could  escape 
from  the  path,  the  little  girl  bounded  towards 
him,  and  seizing  his  hand  said : 

'^  Mamma,  mamma,  here  is  the  gentleman, 
the  kind  gentleman,  I  wanted  so  much  to  see 
again." 

Lady  Fermor,  it  may  be  supposed,  passed  on, 
and  well  it  was  for  her,  that  no  eye  marked 
her  agitated  countenance.  The  governess  re- 
mained behind,  while  the  little  girl,  with  child- 
ish eagerness,  told  her  present  history. 

'^  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  '^  mamma  was 
so  very  good,  as  to  get  a  beautiful  little  cottage 
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for  me  on  ihe  Heath,  becauBe  I  was  iB  in  town, 
and  Madame  and  I  liye  in  it  all  bj  ouradvea, 
except  nurse,  and  Davison;  and  papa  comes  to 
•ee  ns  every  day,  and  mamma  sometimes. 
And  we  are  so  happy,  and  my  pony  is  here 
too/' 

Willonghby  smiled,  and  patted  her  cheek, 
and  then  she  ran  to  join  her  mother,  with  all 
the  natural  gaiety  of  a  cherished  child. 

*'  What  a  beautiful  creature!*'  said  Clare, 
looking  afler  her,  '^  the  mother  too  is  strikingly 
handsome ;  who  are  they  Willoughby  ?" 

"  Lady  Fermor  and  her  child,"  replied  Wil- 
loughby with  as  much  firmness  of  manner  as 
he  could  command  ;  ^^  the  only  person  I  find 
it  difficult  to  forgive.  Oh  Clare!  that  your 
dear  eyes  could  read  my  heart." 

She  gently  pressed  his  arm,  and  while  the 
blood  mounted  to  her  forehead,  she  looked  on 
the  ground  and  said :  '^  Do  you  often  see  the 
child  ?  she  seems  fond  of  you." 

**  No,  I  have  only  seen  her  once." 
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The  train  of  thought  to  which  this  encounter 
led  in  the  minds  of  both^  was  far  from  cal- 
culated to  dissipate  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  seemed  that  evening  to 
Clare's  feelings,  to  have  walked  forth  from  the 
city. 

Willoughby^s  hopes  had  meanwhile  been 
much  damped,  by  the  momentary  glimpse 
he  had  caught  of  Lady  Fermor.  He  feared 
that  she  was  deeply  involved  in  all  the  allure- 
ments, and  dissipations  of  a  London  season, 
and  that  the  impression  he  had  flattered  him- 
self their  interview  had  made,  was  already 
entirely  effaced  from  a  mind,  and  heart  which 
thus  lived  on  in  a  vain  shew,  and  became  every 
day,  more  entangled  in  the  toib  and  coils,  of 
earthliness.  Conscience  had  been  dethroned, 
and  conscience  cannot  restore  itself. 

Milton,  we  believe,  calls  it "  God's  secretary** 
and  so  it  is,  when  it  fulfils  its  trust ;  but  like 
other  secretaries  in  pubUc  and  private  offices, 
it  is  woefully  apt  to  neglect  its  duties,  and  to 
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leaye  petitkms  unopened,  and  lettera  imaiu- 
wered,  and  bilb  unpaid,  and  then  when  the  day 
of  reckoning  comes,  there  is  much  to  be  done ; 
such  an  accumulation  of  matters  to  be  settled, 
and  such  a  confusion  in  the  accounts,  and  such 
unfaithfulness  in  the  transactions,  that  it  is 
found  necessary  to  dismiss  the  poor  secretary 
at  once,  and  to  conduct  the  business  without 
him.  It  goes  on  more  smoothly  at  first,  and 
sometimes  he  is  never  recalled  to  his  situati<m ; 
when  he  is,  it  must  be  God's  work ;  he  is  for- 
given, and  then  how  active  he  becomes,  how 
strict,  how  watchful,  how  humble,  how  happy  I 
The  accounts  are  truly  settled,  and  the  secretary 
goes  to  his  work  in  the  morning  with  a  joyful 
countenance,  and  to  his  repose  in  the  evening, 
with  the  consciousness  of  being,  in  very  truth, 
"  Ood^s  secretary." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  O  Hero!  what  •  Hero  bad'it  thoa  been, 
If  half  thf  oatvard  gTKei  had  been  pbctd 
About  thy  thoDghU  and  couaiela  of  thy  beirt. 
Bat  fare  Uie«  wcU,  most  foul,  moil  fair,  rareveU." 


It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
that  a  trarelling  carriage  stopped  at  Sir  Her- 
bert's house  in  town,  and  after  a  communing 
between  the  travelling  valet,  and  the  tall  foot- 
man at  the  door,  the  latter  returned  to  the 
carrii^. 
"  The  gentleman  is  not  at  home  my  Lord." 
"  But  the  lady,  it  is  Lady  Loraine,  I  am 
more  particularly  desirous  to  see,"  said  Lady 
Seymour,  who  occupied  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  carriage. 
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The  man  again  returned,  '^  There  is  no  ladj 
of  that  name  here,  my  Lady.'' 

^^  Lord  Seymour,  do  exert  yourself  and 
speak  to  that  tall  idiot.  Poor  England  is  as 
dull  in  its  apprehension,  as  in  its  skies." 

The  tall  idiot  now  came  trippingly  to  the 
door  of  the  carriage. 

^'  Sir  Herbert  is  not  at  home,''  said  Liord 
Seymour  to  the  servant. 

^^  No,  my  Lord,  he  has  gone  to  the  House.*' 

"  Is  Lady  Loraine  in  town  ?'' 

"  Lady  Darcy  and  Miss  Loraine  are  at 
Hampstead,  my  Lord.'^ 

Is  Lady  Loraine  in  town  ?" 

I  do  not  know  such  a  lady,  my  Lord.'' 

"  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ?" 

"  A  month,  my  Lord.*' 

**  Humph,"  said  Lord  Seymour  to  himself 
and  leaving  his  card  for  Herbert,  they  drove 
on  to  their  own  residence  about  ten  miles  from 
town,  marvelling,  as  they  went,  at  the  perfec- 
tion  of  English   stupidity.      Lady   Seymour 
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immediately  sat  down,  on  reaching  home  and 
wrote  to  Theresa  an  amusing  account  of  their 
disappointment*  She  inclosed  her  letter  to 
Herbert,  saying  in  her  pla3rful  manner,  "  That 
she  hoped  he  could  tell  them  how,  and  where. 
Lady  Londne  was/' 

Little  did  this  warm-hearted  friend  suspect 
what  a  pang  she  was  preparing  for  her  favou- 
rite Herbert,  when  he  reached  his  solitary 
home,  after  a  fatiguing  parliamentary  de- 
bate. Among  a  number  of  other  letters,  his 
eye  fastened  at  once  on  that,  and  tearing  it 
open,  he  saw  from  its  inclosure^  that  the 
dreadful  intelligence  was  still  imknown  to 
those  who,  next  to  himself,  had  loved  Theresa, 
with  the  truest  affection. 

*^  It  must  be  done,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
sat  down  before  his  writing  table,  but  hour 
after  hour  passed  away,  before  he  had  courage 
to  begin  his  letter — his  mind  wandered  back 
to  the  days  he  had  spent  with  the  Seymours, 
those  days  of  enchantment,  of  delusion,  those 
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days,  whose  remembrance  he  had  endeavoured 
to  banish,  with  more  than  the  firmness  of  a 
hero, — ^yet  now,  they  came  upon  him  with  a 
tide,  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  the  form  of 
Theresa,  as  she  first  appeared  to  him  in  the 
garden  of  the  Seymours'  villa  at  Corfu, 
pursued  him  with  a  vividness,  which  aUnost 
alarmed  him.  Then  arose  a  conflict  of  re- 
pining and  torturing  thoughts,  to  which  he  had 
been  long  a  stranger. 

At  one  moment,  he  felt  the  strongest  in- 
dignation at  her  treachery;  at  another,  he 
longed  to  set  off  instantly  to  Olenleven,  and 
see  her  once  more,  even  unseen  by  her. 

All  these  thoughts  assailed  him  by  turns, 
conjured  up  by  associations  connected  with  the 
Seymours;  but  at  length  his  better  genius 
prevailed,  and  the  suggestions  so  natural  to 
the  human  heart,  under  the  pressure  of  what 
it  considers  unmerited  suffering,  '^  have  I  me- 
rited such  a  fate,  did  I  love  firom  unworthy, 
firom  interested  motives  ?"  were  soothed,  and 
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answered  by  the  convictions  of  his  better, 
and  higher  reason.  '*  No,  but  I  gave  all  my 
thoughts,  all  my  feelings  to  one  idol, — and 
therefore,  am  I  stricken.''  * 

After  giving  to  Lord  Seymour  a  distinct 
account  of  what  had  occurred,  dealing  as  gently 
with  Theresa  as  he  felt  to  be  possible,  he  re- 
ferred Lord  Seymour  to  Willoughby  for  further 
particulars,  and,  completely  exhausted,  retired 
to  rest. 

The  effect  of  this  intelligence  upon  the 
Seymours,  was  that  of  strong  indignation  ahd 
sorrow.  They  had  truly  loved  Theresa,  and 
they  not  only  felt  outraged  in  their  affections, 
but  deeply  mortified,  and  grieved,  that  they 
had  been  the  instruments  of  Herbert's  con- 
nexion  with  her. 

Lady  Seymour,  with  a  strong  tincture  of 
worldliness,  and  eccentricity,  had  yet  too  much 
real  kindness  of  heart,  ever  to  become  callous ; 
although  strongly  attached  to  her  husband, 
and  he  to  her,  she  experienced  the   natond 
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bhnk  in  her  affcctjonst  which  a  childteas 
marriage,  ia  but  too  apt  to  leave.  She  had 
dier^ore  adopted  Theresa,  both  aa  a  fiiend 
and  a  daughter,  and  her  extraordinary  grace 
and  beauty  had  given  a  character  of  romance 
to  the  feeling  which  made  the  present  shock 
more  rudely  felt.  Lord  Seymour,  too,  a  man 
of  the  highest  probity  and  honour,  in  the 
midst  of  foreign  courts,  and  high  official 
■ituations  had  often  experienced  the  void 
which  interests,  connected  with  those  younger 
than  ourselves,  alone  can  satisfy,  and  in 
Herbert,  he  bad  found  the  person,  to  whose 
career  he  could  look  forward  with  an  almost 
fatherly  pride,  and  confidence,  such  as  he  had 
never  before  experienced.  It  was  with  such 
feelings,  they  returned  to  England,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  they  felt,  as  they 
entered  tlie  mighty  I<ondon,  that  their  arriva] 
was  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  to  at  least  one 
household  hearth.  Lady  Seymour's  indig- 
nation,    against   Theresa,'  was  like    all    her 
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feelings^   unbounded,    and  expressed  with  a 
vehemence  which  could  not  be  restrained. 

Her  husband's  feeUng  was  quite  as  strong, 
but  less  violent.  He  felt,  like  most  men  of 
the  worlds  less  confidence  in  the  principle  of 
womankind,  than  they  are  apt  to  do  in  each 
other,  and  was  therefore  less  astonished  at  any 
£bi11  on  their  part.  He  had  perhaps  seen  too 
much  of  the  world,  under  various  climates  and 
customs  to  be  much  surprised  at  any  thing, 
but  he  was  far  from  being  hardened  to  the 
sufferings  of  others,  and  Herbert's  fate  received 
from  him,  the  truest  commiseration,  while  his 
own  feelings  were  deeply  wounded,  at  having 
had  any  share  in  so  fatal  a  marriage. 

After  the  first  storm  of  grief,  and  indignation 
had  passed  away,  Lady  Seymour,  with  her 
characteristic  eagerness,  insisted  on  seeing 
Willoughby,  and  expressing  to  him  her  entire 
ignorance  of  Tberesa^s  previous  history.  This 
indeed,  never  had  been  doubted,  but  Lady 
Seymour  chose  to  suppose,  that  it  might,  and 
therefore^  at  an  early  hour,  they  repaired  to 
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WOlonghby's  lodgings.  He  gave  them  bH  the 
sad  biBtory,  as  circumstantiaUy  as  they  could 
denre.  On  hearing  the  name  of  lUvoletto, 
Lord  Seymour  said : 

**  Is  it,  indeed,  possible !  I  happen  to  knoir 
mncb  about  him ;  and  a  more  contemptible, 
degraded  being,  even  the  soil  of  Italy,  never 
produced.  Bat  there  were  two  brothers, 
almost  equally  bad,  and  so  like  each  other,  diat 
dwy  hare  often  been  mistaken.  One  I  know, 
is  dead.  Can  you  tell  me,  if  it  is  Giuseppe 
or  Giacomo,  who  is  the  person  concerned  here. 
Giuseppe,  I  know,  is  dead,  be  was  murdered  in 
Greece;  I  happened  to  be  concerned  in  the 
inquiry ;  that,"  be  said,  taming  to  Lady  Sey- 
mour, "  was  during  our  first  reudenceat  Corfii, 
before  we  knew  Theresa." 

While  Lord  Seymour  was  relating  this, 
Willoughby  bad  taken  from  bis  desk,  the 
paper  signed  by  the  Italian,  which  be  had  in 
his  pOBsesuon,  and  said,  showing  it  to  Lrad 
Seymour, "  This  is  curious,  I  did  not  observe 
this  before." 


■■-'>- 
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The  writer,  of  the  signature  had  evidently 
begun  to  write  the  name  of  Giaeomo,  the  pen 
was  drawn  through  it,  and  that  of  Giuseppe, 
substituted  in  its  place. 

"Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Willoughby,  which 
of  the  brothers  it  was,  who  married  the  un- 
happy Theresa  ?" 

"  That,  I  cannot  tell,*'  replied  Willoughby. 
^^  Not  being  aware  of  the  existence  of  another 
brother,  I  never  inquired  his  christian  name ; 
but  this  is  of  small  consequence,  nothing 
which  is  now  discovered  can  palliate  the  offence." 

"Nothing,"  replied  Lord  Seymour;  "but 
it  would  be  satisfactory,  to  be  able  to  cut  off  at 
once  all  transactions,  between  Herbert  and 
this  wretch ;  and  it  strikes  me,  that  if  this  had 
been  the  man,  he  would  earlier  have  brought 
forward  his  claims.  You  perceive  that  they  have 
never  personally  met." 

"True,"  said  Willoughby,  "  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  ascertain  that,  and  by  this 
day's  post  it  shall  be  done,  by  applying  to 
Zebba,  through  Miss  Stuart.*' 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


"  Deilh  a  ■  pDnnirant  with  ea^le'i  wiDgi, 
That  knocki  at  poor  mea'a  doon,  aod  giMt  of  kingi. 
Worldling ,  beware,  betime— death  ikalks  behiitd  the«. 
And  u  abe  learea  tbee,  to  will  jnd^eat  find  thee.** 

gllllBLB*. 


In  a  few  dsTs,  I^ord  Seymour  received  a 
note  from  Willoughby,  incloaing  the  following 
letter  from  Miss  Stuart : 


"  My  dear  Sir, 
"  In  compliance  with  the  request,  contained 
in  your  last  letter,  I  have  ascertained  from 
Zebba,  that  the  name  of  the  Rivoletto,  was 
'  Qitiseppe  Giulio'.  She  showed  me,  in  corro- 
boration of  this,  a  watch,  which  he  had  given 
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even  attempted  sereral  times  to  write  to  Lady 
Seymour,  but  has  given  it  up,  as  impossible. 
If  you  could  convey  to  these  kind  friends  any 
idea  of  her  present  state,  I  think  they  mightj 
by  a  single  expression  of  forgiveness,  smooth 
the  dark  valley  to  one,  now  far  more  worthy  of 
their  kindness,  than  she  on  whom  it  was  once 
so  liberally  bestowed.  She  is  now,  what  she 
seemed  then.  I  feel  that  you  will  act  in  this 
matter  with  your  accustomed  considerateregard, 
for  the  feelings  of  all  concerned,  and  forgive 
the  suggestion  from  one  unacquainted  with  the 
parties  from  whom  the  favour  is  asked.  If 
you  think  it  right,  you  will  perhaps  convey 
this  intelligence  to  our  dear  friends  at  Hamp- 
stead,  as  I  tliink  they  ought  to  know  it ;  they 
have,  however,  the  comfort  of  feeling  that  they 
have  left  nothing  undone.  In  the  anxious 
hope  of  an  early  reply,  believe  me  to  be  your 
obliged, 

"MARY    STUART.^' 


TOL.    III. 
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^'Tes,  that  was  the  fatal  error.  Had  she 
done  that,  all  would  have  been  spared,  as  I 
happened  to  know  of  Giuseppe's  death.  It  is 
a  wretched  business!" 

''Poor  beautiful  Theresa,  how  well  do  I 
remember  her  distress,  for  some  time  before 
the  marriage.  How  strange  that  I  did  not  then 
suspect  there  was  something  to  reveal,  or  to 
conceal." 

•*  I  did,*'  replied  Lord  Seymour ;  "  woidd 
that  I  had  been  more  decided !" 

^  Tes,  and  you  are  generous  not  to  reproach 
me  more  than  you  do.  I  never  shall  learn 
wisdom ;  but  I  have  resolved,  after  this,  never 
to  take  an  interest  in  any  new  person,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  power  of  wounding  me."    > 

''  That  is  a  bad  resolution  for  your  own 
happiness,  my  dear  Di,  and  one  you  have  as 
little  the  power  to  act  up  to,  as  you  have  to  be 
always  wise.  Better  to  go  on  being  duped  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  than  to  be  so  despe- 
rately wise.     But  I  must  be  gone ;  and  I  hope 

I  2 
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to  bring  Mr.  Willoughby  back  with  me,  that 
we  may  talk  over  the  subject  quietly.    Addio.'* 

Lady  Seymour's  solitary  reflections  were  far 
from  being  agreeable.  She  took  up  Miss 
Stuart's  letter,  read  it  again  and  again,  and 
pondered  longer  over  it  than  she  h^  ever  done 
before  about  anything  so  painful.  Her  view  of 
death  was  of  the  kind  belonging  to  her  condi* 
tion ;  for  the  different  classes  of  society,  apart, 
of  course,  from  religious  influence,  have  differ- 
ent modes  of  viewing  this  certain  attendant  of 
all.  They  may  be  classed  into  the  aristocratic 
view,  the  citizen  view,  and  the  poverty  view  of 
death. 

The  first  belongs  to  those  who  have  the  most 
time  and  leisure  to  think  of  it,  and  to  prepare 
for  it,  but  who,  from  the  comforts  with  which 
they  are  surrounded — ^the  sofl  cushions  and 
couches  on  which  they  repose  their  pleasure- 
wearied  limbs,  regard  death  as  a  thing  to  be 
talked  about  as  little  as  possible,  and  thought 
about  still  less.    They  consider  it  wrong  to 
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mar  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life^  by  the  con- 
templation of  a  subject  so  common,  so  unplea- 
sant, so  triste — ^in  short,  so  real. 

The  citizen  view  is,  perhaps,  more  ex- 
cusable, inasmuch  as  there  is  an  impression 
that  so  much  business  must  be  accomplished 
before  it  comes,  that  it  is  a  pity  to  think 
too  much  of  it,  because  it  would  interfere  with 
the  said  real  transactions  of  life. 

The  poverty  view  of  death  is,  that  it  may  be 
rather  a  good  thing  than  otherwise,  because  it 
will  make  amends  for  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions endured  here,  and  bring  down  the  rich 
to  a  satisfactory  equality  with  the  poor. 

Lady  Seymour's  ideas  on  the  subject  be- 
longed, of  course,  to  die  first;  and  she  could 
not  help  considering  the  tone  of  Miss  Stuart's 
letter  as  very  singular.  She  saw,  however, 
that  it  was  a  genuine  expression  of  feeling,  and 
she  almost  longed  to  comply  with  the  request 
it  contained.  While  such  thoughts  were  pass- 
ing through  her  mind,    she  was  astonished. 
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her — Heaven  has  done  much.  Willoughby 
has  told  me  the  contents  of  Miss  Stuart's  let- 
ter ;  I  should  wish  to  see  it.'^ 

Lady  Seymour  gave  him  the  letter  in  evident 
astonishment.  As  he  read  it^  the  tears  started 
from  his  eyes. 

*^  You  cannot,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  resist 
this  appeal  1  You  know  her,  Lady  Seymour ; 
you  know  as  I  do,  that  the  fatal  error  of  her 
life  did  not  pervade  the  character — that  she 
was  not  false  at  heart." 

^^  I  believed  her  to  be  all  truth  and  purity.'* 

**  And  does  not  the  remorse,"  he  replied, 
^*  which  b  now  leading  her  to  the  grave,  prove 
her  to  be  so  still  7  Think  of  her  as  she  is  now, 
rather  than  of  what  she  was  then.  Think  of 
her  as  one  going  where  all  hearts  are  laid  open. 
It  may  soon  be  too  late ;— and  then  you  may 
wish,  you  may  earnestly  desire,  that  you  had 
soothed  her  dying  moments !  For  the  love  of 
Heaven,  write !  ** 

He  put  a  pen  into  her  hand  with  an  earnest- 
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"  Oh,  Herbert,  can  you  indeed  be  so  foiniv- 
■ng,  so  unlike  other  men,  so  entirely  forgetful 
of  the  wretchedness  she  has  brought  upon 
you  ?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  been — I  am  but 
too  like  other  men ;  but  this  is  no  effort  of 
virtue.  It  is  to  relieve  my  own  heart,  to  in- 
sure for  my  aflet  days  some  measure  of  peace. 
You  do  not  heUeve  me." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you.  Do  you  wish  this  sent 
to-day?" 

**  I  do,"  he  replied.  "  If  I  am  not  myself 
the  bearer  of  it,  I  shall  inclose  it  to  Miss 
Stuart.  And  now,  farewell.  I  know  that  you 
will  feel  the  comfort  of  what  you  have  done. 
God  bless  you !" 

He  quickly  left  the  room,  and  Lady  Sey- 
mour, agitated,  and  yet  satisfied  with  herself, 
threw  herself  on  a  couch. 

"Whatabve,"  she  exclwmed,  "was  his! 
Oh,  lliereu — ^Theresa !  I  cannot  forgive  you !" 
I  S 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 

"  From  darkaeil  bare  mod  dremiincu 
We  uk  not  full  repose, 
Oaly  be  Ihon  at  htnd  to  Uni 

Oar  trial  bonr  of  woee. 
Ii  not  tbc  pilgrini'i  toil  o'er  paid, 
Bf  tbe  dear  rill  and  biluj  thade  i 
And  Ma  we  not  up  eartb'i  dark  glade 
Tbe  Kate  of  Heavea  nocloae  J" 

■CXBLB. 

On  leaving  Lady  Seymour,  Herbert  pro- 
ceeded to  Hampstead ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  watehiiil  eye  of  his  cousin  detected 
that  something  had  occurred  to  agitate  the  or- 
dinary calmness  of  his  spirits.  It  was  explained 
to  her  without  reserve.  He  showed  her  Miss 
Stuart's  letter,  and  told  her  of  the  discovery 
which  h»d  been  made  withn^ard  to  the  Italian 
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brothers.  Lady  Darcy,  who  knew  every  turn 
of  his  countenance,  before  his  wishes  were  ex- 
pressed in  words,  said  with  her  usual  kind- 
nesB  : 

"  Herbert,  do  you  wish  me  to  go  to  Gleo- 
leven ;  a  word  &om  you  would  decide  me  at 
once,  for  Clare  and  I  have  both  wished  it  for 
some  time  past." 

"  Not  only,"  he  re[^ed,  "  do  I  earnestly 
wish  you  to  go,  but  I  have  resolved  to  go  my- 
self. I  must  see  her  once  more  ;  I  must  put 
it  in  her  power  to  receive  my  forgiveness  from 
myself;  and  this,  believe  me,  is  all  I  wish." 

I^dy  Darcy  kindly  pressed  his  hand,  and  say- 
ing, "  We  shall  be  quite  ready  to  set  off  early 
to-morrow,"  abe  went  to  seek  CUre,  and  inform 
her  of  the  sudden  resolution  which  had  been 
formed  for  their  jowney  to  Qlenleven.  She 
fannd  Willoughby  with  her,  and  they  both  ex- 
pressed much  satisfaction  that  this  step  had 
been  decided  on. 

**  I  hope,"  said  L«dy  Darcy  to  Willoughby, 
that  you  will  be  able  to  follow  us  very  soon."    - 
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"  I  believe,"  }»  replied,  "  1  ought  not ;  my 
mind  will  be  ever  irith  ;oa,  ind  if  i  csn  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  send  for  me  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  At  present  it  a  perhaps 
best  that  we  should  •eparnte  for  a  time." 

"  1  hardly  think  that  can  erer  be  beit,"  sud 
I^ady  Darcy,  kindly;  "  but  o£  coarse  the  calls 
of  duty  must  be  attended  to;  and  whenever 
you  can  join  us,  you  know  how  welcome  you 
will  be  to  all.  Indeed,  so  mudi  have  we  de- 
pended on  you  of  late  for  support,  thatitseema 
to  me  that  we  are  to  be  launched  forth  without 
our  pilot." 

Little  more  passed,  and  after  I«dy  Darcy 
had  left  them  once  more  tt^ther,  Clare,  who 
had  remained  silent  during  the  abort  conversa- 
tion just  related,  said,  locJdng  earnestly  at 
Willoughby : 

"  It  is  not  entirely  duty  which  makes  you 
decline  going  with  us.  Suppose  that  I  were  to 
prove  to  you  that  it  ia  your  duty  to  go." 

*'  Then  I  could  only  reply,  '  I  do  perceive 
here  a  divided  duty,*  and  yield,  like  Desde* 
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mona,  to  the  one  I  liked  best.  No,  Clare,  it  is 
not  entirely  duty ;  it  is,  perhaps,  a  feeling  of 
wounded  pride.  I  cannot  help  feeling  Her- 
bert's altered  manner.  Until  I  have  the  power 
to  restore  it  to  what  it  was,  even  Lady  Darcy^s 
kindness  to  me  is  oppressive.  You  see  what 
a  proud— what  a  selfish  being  I  am." 

^^  I  should  certainly  expect  you,"  said  Clare 
archly,  to  take  me  a  little  into  account;  but 
perhaps  I  oppress  you  .too  ?^ 

"  Only,'*  he  reined,  "  with  a  sense  of  my 
own  happiness  in  possessing  you-— of  my  own 
unworthy  nature,  in  allowing  anything  to  over- 
shadow the  joy  of  such  a  certainty  1" 

^*  Welly  that  is  a  pretty  speech,  and  I  must 
forgive  you  for  being  proud.  Shall  I  tell  you 
now,"  she  added,  while  a  blush  overspread  her 
cheek,  '^  what  I  have  been  thinking  of,  by  way 
of  bringing  you  to  Glenleven  ?" 

«  Yes,  of  all  you  think." 

^^  You  remember,  I  dare  say,  a  small  chapel 
near  the  bum  cottage,  which  stands  on  the 
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height  above  the  road,  with  a  deep  mine  be- 
hind it,  a  clear  stream  daahing  paat  it,  and  a 
group  of  birch  treea  ahnost  touching  the  eaat- 
em  window  of  the  simple  edifice." 

"  Well  do  I  remember  it, "  said  WiUoo^by, 
"  and  all  that  passed  when  we  stood  there  to- 
gether. I  think  it  was  there,  I  found  out  how 
much  you  could  throw  the  etmleur  de  rote  over 
™7  grey  existence.  I  was  then  meditating 
flight ;  but  duty  did  not  prevaiL  " 

"  And  BO  you  really  thought  of  going  away, 
then,  and  you  could  hare  done  it.      What  pre- 
Tented  you  f " 
*'  My  doubts  and  fears." 
"  You  won't  say  your  hopes  also." 
"  No,  I  had  not  advanced  to  hopes  then ;  I 
had  long  fixed  it  in  my  mind  (hat  I  was  a  man 
who  had  no  ri^t  to  have  hopes — that  1  was 
one  whose  existence  ought  to  be  diflwrent  from 
that  of  other  men.     But  the  chapel — ^we  have 
wandered  from  it,  and  I  should  like  to  go  back 
—it  is  a  lovely  spot." 
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Welly"  said  Clare,  ^*  I  was  about  to  say, 
that  in  that  small  duqpel,  before  that  simple 
altar,  without  any  of  the  gay  appliuices  which 
are  generally  lavished  on  such  occasions,  I 
have  a  fancy  that  we  should  there  be  united  in 
those  bonds  which  death  only  can  dissolve. 
Alas  1  how  can  I  think  of  such  a  scene  when  I 
am  going  to  the  death-bed  of  Theresa!" 

She  turned  away  her  head,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

^'  My  own  Clare !  how  can  I  thank  you  for 
this?** 

^'  Only  by  not  being  fanciful  any  more,"  she 
said,  as  she  took  leave  of  him,  and  lefl  the 
room. 

Many  combined  feelings  induced  Clare  to 
make  this  proposal.  She  saw  that  Willoughby 
was  suffering  from  the  singular  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed ;  and  she  wished  at  once 
to  give  him  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  her 
own  perfect  confidence  in  his  honour,  as  well 
as  to  prove  to  her  brother  also,  her  feelings  on 


(be  subject,  io  a  manner  which  coold  not  be 
nustalceo.  She  felt  bappy  ta  haviiDg  done  so, 
and  she  had  made  WiUon^by  even  more  hap- 
py than  whea  he  &U  first  asaored  of  her  affec- 
tion. He  wenthome,  resolved  to  dispatch  all 
his  a&irs  as  soon  as  possible — to  seek  ati- 
otber  interview  wi^  I^y  Fermor,  when  be 
should  release  himself  from  his  promise  in  so 
fikr  as  Clare  was  concerned ;  for  he  felt  strongly 
persuaded  that  his  first  duty  now  on  earth  was 
to  her.  The  little  chapel  at  Glenleren,  with 
its  momitua  stream,  its  simple  altar,  and  its 
whitewashed  walls,  haunted  bis  imagination  by 
day  and  night ;  and  no  pUgrim  ever  more  ar- 
dently longed  to  behold  the  golden  shrine  of 
Mecca  than  Willougbby  to  stand  before  tbe 
simple  altar,  whidi  was  to  unite  him  to  one  so 
generous  and  so  beloved ! 
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"  Can  apirit  from  the  tomb,  or  G«Dd  from  facll 
More  hiiufal  or  milignaat  be,  Ihin  man, 
ThiD  rillaiiioiu  aun  >" 


Lord  Sbymoub  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  warrant  to  secure  Giacomo  Rivoletto, 
as  a  fraud  he  had  practised  on  an  English  mer^ 
chant  at  Naples  made  his  capture  a  public 
benefit.  The  difficulty  was  now,  to  trace  the 
haunts  of  the  miscreant;  for  since  hia  last 
dium  upon  WiUoughby  for  the  quarterly  pay- 
ment, he  had  lost  all  trace  of  his  {dace  of 
abode.  The  efforts  of  the  pohcemen,  as  well  as 
the  personal  exertions  of  Lord  Seymour  and 
Willoughby  were  unavailing.     He  was  proved 
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to  hsre  been  in  Londcm  m  few  dajB  pteviamJtf 
to  die  wuTuit  being  issued,  hot  mam  all  tnee 
of  his  existence  seemed  to  be  lost,  and  the 
search  was  suspended.  Owing,  however,  to  a 
few  words  which  bad  feDen  firom  a  person 
tfaej  bad  examined,  it  g^oed  through  Wil- 
longfaby's  mind  that  he  might  poasiUj  have 
gone  to  Glenleren,  in  the  hope  of  extorting 
money  from  the  nnhi^ypy  Theresa. 

On  mentioning  this  idea  to  Lord  Sepnonr^ 
they  agreed  that  no  time  shoold  be  lost  in 
making  Miss  Stuart  acquainted  with  the  ill 
success  of  thor  seardi,  and  of  dewriog  her,  at 
the  same  time,  to  enforce  on  the  household  at 
Glenleven  the  necessity  of  bdng  on  the  watch, 
as  to  who  was  admitted. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  evening  when  Miss 
Stuart  received  this  letter;  but  she  could  not 
feel  satisfied  to  retire  to  rest,  without  giving 
the  warning  it  contained ;  and  throwing  on  her 
cloak,  she  took  the  well  known  path  to  the  cas- 
tle, accompanied  by  Ronald  Roy,   who  hap- 
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pened  to  have  called  at  the  cottage  on  his  way 
home.  She  walked  in,  as  usual,  without  ring- 
ing, and  proceeded  straight  to  the  apartment, 
commonly  occupied  by  Zebba.  It  was  a  small 
room,  between  the  drawing-room  and  Theresa's 
bed  room.  The  doors  were  all  open,  and  as 
she  advanced,  very  unusual  sounds  met  her 
ears.  Zebba's  voice  was  uttering,  in  her  native 
language,  the  accents  of  entreaty,  of  anguish, 
of  passion,  while  they  were  answered  by  those 
of  a  man's  voice,  in  which,  all  that  a  voice  can 
convey  of  what  is  angry  and  mean  seemed 
concentrated. 

Such  were  the  sounds,  but  the  sight  was  to 
Miss  Stuart  still  more  terrific ;  for,  at  the  mo- 
ment she  reached  the  apartment,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  Zebba's  efforts  to  prevent  his  forcing 
his'  way  into  Theresa's  room,  were  jrielding  to 
his  superior  bodily  strength.  She  started  for- 
ward, as  by  instinct  rather  than  reason,  and 
in  a  low  and  authoritative  voice,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  arm  of  the  Italian,  she  said  : 
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^  Follow  me ;  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  of  importance." 

She  led  him  into  the  drawing-room,  where, 
locking  the  door,  which  led  to  Zebba's  room, 
she,  with  the  same  instinctive  jnresenoe  of 
mind,  threw  the  key  out  of  the  open  window 
into  the  deli  below.  AH  this  had  been  the 
work  of  a  moment.  The  Italian,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, had  followed  her  without  resistance,  and 
a  dead  pause  now  succeeded  to  the  previous 
storm  of  passion.  It  was  not  until  she  had 
time  to  look  at  the  wretch  before  her,  and  to 
feel  that  she  was  alone  with  one  habituated  to 
the  commission  of  every  crime,  that  this  heroic 
daughter  of  the  mountains  became  aware  of 
the  full  horror  of  her  situation.  Her  mind, 
however,  glanced  to  Ronald  Roy,  who  had  in- 
sisted on  waiting  to  see  her  home,  and  she  felt 
more  collected.  At  length,  she  said,  while  she 
advanced  to  the  bell,  and  pulled  it  with  vio- 
lence : 

"  What,  Sir,  is  your  intention  in  tiiis  out- 
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rage  ?  it  may  lead  to  consequences  most  fatal 
to  you." 

^^  Pardon  me,  Signora,"  replied  the  Italian, 
with  afifected  politeness,  ^'  you  are,  perhaps, 
not  aware  that  I  have  a  legal  right  to  come 
here — ^that  my  nearest  tie  is  in  this  house.  I 
come  to  daim  my  rights— to  see  her  once 
more.    Theresa  is  my  wife.'' 

Miss  Stuart  paused,  uncertain  what  to  do ; 
but  as  her  alarum  bell  had  summoned  the  whole 
household  to  the  door  which  opened  to  the 
hall,  she  felt  more  bold,  and  saying  to  Ronald 
Roy,  in  Gaelic,  *'  Wait  and  be  ready,"  she  re- 
plied : 

**  Wretched  man !  you  do  not  know  that 
you  are  detected,  that  you  are  discovered  not 
to  be  the  husband  of  Theresa — that  your  bro- 
ther, who  was  her  cruel,  her  unnatural  be- 
trayer, has  been  dead  for  several  years.  This 
you  cannot  deny." 

.  The  Italian  actually  started,  while  his  ftce 
was  distorted  by  the  most  jfurious  passion. 
Miss  Stuart  went  on  : 
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'^  A  warrant  has  actually  been  issued  for 
your  apprehension  ;  it  will  probably  follow  you 
here ;  if  you  desire  to  save  your  life,  no  time 
is  to  be  lost.    The  doors  are  open ;  begone.*' 

^^  Not  till  I  have  obtained  what  I  came  here 
to  secure — money.  Give  me  money.  What  is  life 
without  the  means  of  supporting  life  ?  Give  me 
money,  or,  by  all  that  is  deviUsh,  I  shall  force 
my  way  into  that  chamber,  and  get  it  there  !  An 
Italian  is  seldom  daunted  by  ladies  in  the  pursuit 
of  gold !  As  this  bauble,"  taking  the  miniature 
from  his  pocket,  "  is  not  now  likely  to  be  of 
more  use  to  me,  I  will  exchange  it  for  a  sum 
of  gold." 

Saying  this,  he  approached  some  steps 
nearer.  Miss  Stuart,  quite  overcome  by  terror 
exclaimed  "  Ronald !"  and  retreated  nearer  to 
the  door,  which  was  open.  Ronald  Roy,  and 
Peter  Beg,  instantly  advanced,  and  both  dis- 
played a  Celtic  strength  of  form  and  muscle 
which  might  have  daunted  a  braver  man  than 
the  Italian. 

"  Oh,"  he  — H,  with  assumed  indifferenci^ 
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<<  I  see  you  are  provided  with  attendants.   But 

I  have  a  guard  here,  still  better  fitted  for  my 

purpose,"  and  he  took  from  his  breast  coat 

pocket  a  brace  of  pistols. 

Miss  Stuart  saw  that  Ronald  Roy  was  about 

to  endanger  his  own  life,  by  an  attack  on  the 
Italian,  unarmed  as  he  was.  She  commanded 
him  to  desist,  and  was  just  about  to  surrender 
all  the  money  she  had,  when,  quick  as  thought, 
she  saw  Ronald  spring  on  the  Italian,  bear 
him,  like  an  avalanche,  to  the  ground,  pihion 
his  arms  in  the  folds  of  his  ample  tartan  plaid, 
and  then  securing  the  pistols,  place  them  coolly 
in  his  own  girdle. 

A  shout  of  admiration  from  Peter  Beg,  and 
the  rest  of  the  admiring  household,  followed 
this  exploit  of  Ronald,  while  Miss  Stuart  sank 
upon  a  chair,  exhausted  and  thankful.  Ronald, 
as  if  quite  aware  that  this  was  not  a  scene 
calculated  to  please  his  fitvourite.  Miss  Stuart, 
desired  Peter  Beg  to  assist  him  in  removing 
the  prisoner  to  a  place  of  security  in  the  out- 
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buildings,  where  tlie  pinioned  Italian  pissed 
the  night  on  a  heap  of  straw  and  heather,  while 
his  guardy  consisting  of  Ronald,  Peter  B^, 
and  many  other  congratulating  friends^  spent  a 
night  of  merry  carousal  round  a  biasing  fire. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Stuart  was  soffioiently  re- 
covered from  the  alarm  she  had  experienced^ 
she  felt  very  anxious  to  learn  whether  the 
sounds,  which  had  reached  her  ears  on.  first  en- 
tering the  house,  had  produced  the  alarm  she 
appitehended  in  Theresa's  chamber,  and  going 
to  it  by  a  door  which  opened  from  the  passage^ 
she  softly  entered,  and  saw  at  once,  that  all 
she  feared  had  taken  place. 

Theresa  was  leaning  on  Zebba's  bosom,  who 
was  bathing  her  temples ;  and,  at  first,  Miss 
Stuart  thought  that  the  vital  spark  had  indeed 
taken  its  flight.  She  felt  grieved  at  heart, 
that  it  should  so  rudely  have  been  expelled ; 
but  on  approaching  nearer  she  perceived  that  it 
was  only  one  ofthose  longand  death-like  swoons 
to  which  Theresa  was  so  subject ;  and  sitting 
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herself  on  the  couch,  she  resolved  to  pass  the 
night  in  her  apartment. 

When  the  poor  sufferer  began  to  recover 
from  the  stupor  of  insensibility,  her  sufferings 
seemed  to  be  very  severe ;  her  low  suppressed 
groans  were  expressive  of  extreme  mental  an- 
guish ;  she  seemed  afraid  to  open  her  eyes,  and 
when  at  length  she  did,  and  saw  it  was  Miss 
Stuart  who  was  near  her,  a  gleam  of  joy 
passed  over  her  before  contracted  and  suffering 
features. 

"  Ah,*^  she  said,  "  could  it  only  be  a  dream 
— a  fearful  dream  ?" 

"  It  is  now  over,  and  you  are  better.  Don^t 
think  of  it  any  more ;  let  us  think  of  better 
things." 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  I  have  always  felt  that  it 
must  come — that  such  a  pang  I  ought  to 
suffer.  I  have  been  too — too  gently  dealt  with ; 
angels  have  ministered  to  me.  I  have  indeed 
been  blessed ; — ^but  I  heard  that  voice,  I  heard 
those   tones — poor  Zebba's  efforts.     I  heard 

VOL.  III.  K 
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the  door  yielding  to  bis  force,  and  then  I  ceas- 
ed to  feel !  But  all  this  is  so  vivid — it  could  not 
be  a  dream  I  Tell  me,  kindest  of  Irienda — I 
can  bear  it  all — does  it  still  await  me  ?" 

**  No,  I  can  most  solemnly  assure  you,  that 
you  have  nothing  more  to  fear  fi^>m  that  per* 
son }  nay,  that  he,  who  had  any  right  over  you, 
is  gone  to  his  last  account.  It  was  not  hia 
voice  you  heard ;  it  was  that  of  Giacomo  Rivo- 
letto." 

"  And  Giuseppe  ?"  gasped,  rather  than  ut- 
tered Theresa. 

"  Giuseppe  is  no  more." 

Theresa's  emotion  seemed  &r  heyond 
the  power  of  speech.  She  remained  with 
clasped  hands,  and  her  lips  moved  in  prayer. 
At  length,  as  the  dawn  advanced,  both  she  and 
her  attendants  sank  to  sleep. 

The  legal  proceedings  necessary  for  securing 
the  apprehension  of  offenders,  are  of  tardy 
operation  in  the  Highlands ;  but  before  many 
days  were  passed,  the  Italian  was  lodged  in 
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the  jail  of  Inrerary,  uid  Miss  Stuart  ^titfully 
communicated  to  Willougbby,  the  transaction 
which  ire  have  narrated. 

Not  many  days,  however,  ai^r  the  wretched 
Rivoletto  had  been  committed  to  prison,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  escape,  which  having 
failed,  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  existence 
which  his  own  crimes  had  rendered  so  hateful, 
and  was  found,  the  following  morning,  stitf 
and  cold  in  death,  having  employed  the  last 
moments  of  his  life  in  writing  on  the  walls  of 
his  dungeon  some  fearfiil  imprecations  agiunst 
the  Aothor  of  his  bung ! 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

*'  The  tremulous  light  went  out  in  extasy ; 
Joy  hath  extioguished,  what  remorse  had  spared. 
And  8orro\r,  shame,  and  penitence  and  tears. 
Were  feeble  executioners  to  joy." 

ANOV. 


On  a  frame  so  shattered,  and  fragile  as 
Theresa's,  the  shock  she  had  sustained^  acted 
with  double  power,  and  as  each  day  closed^ 
Miss  Stuart  felt  more  surprise,  at  the  spirit 
still  inhabiting  its  tenement  of  clay,  than  a 
wish,  or  a  hope,  to  detain  it  there.  Her  suf- 
ferings, although  borne  without  a  murmur, 
were  often  very  severe,  yet  she  seemed  to 
think,  they  were  all  too  light  for  her  deservings. 

Miss    Stuart  had   felt  very  desirous  that 
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Herbert  and  Lady  Darcy  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  real  condition  in  which 
Theresa  was  ;  yet,  with  all  her  confidence  in 
their  kindness,  he  had  scarcely  ventured 
to  hope  they  would  have  taken  the  step, 
which  they  had  now  resolved  upon,  and  which 
was  announced  to  her^  as  soon  as  formed. 
Her  only  regret  now  was,  that  she  had  not 
earlier  informed  them,  of  the  weakness  of  her 
charge ;  but  the  sinking  had  been  much  more  ap* 
parent  and  rapid,  since  the  agitation  occasioned 
by  Rivoletto's  outrage,  although  the  peace  of 
mind  produced  by  Miss  Stuart's  assurances, 
that  she  had  nothing  to  apprehend^  was  appa- 
rent to  those  who  watched  by  her  sleepless, 
midnight  hours. 

Miss  Stuart  could  not  at  first  decide,  how 
to  inform  Theresa  of  Herbert's  approach,  fear- 
ing that'  the  greatness  of  the  emotion  it  would 
occasion,  might  at  once  prove  fatal. 

Tet  even  if  this  should  be  the  case,  she  felt 
that  she  ought  not,  for  an  hour,  to  conceal 
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from  her,  so  precious  a  mark  of  his  entire 
forgiveness.  It  was  possible  that  they  might 
arrive  that  evening,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  giving  the  intelligence. 

On  reaching  Theresa's  room,  Miss  Stuart 
found  her  already  removed  firom  her  bed  to 
a  couch  near  the  window,  from  which  she 
could  see  the  Loch,  and  the  little  island,  which 
she  already  called  her  home.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  plain  white  robe  and  Miss  Stuart  thought  her 
hair  was  arranged  with  more  care  than  usual. 
Her  countenance  expressed  extreme  exhaustion, 
but  perfect  placidity  ;•— the  feverish  flush  had 
disappeared,  and  the  paleness  of  her  cheek 
was  almost  that  of  death.  She  held  a  pen 
in  her  hand,  with  which  she  had  been  at- 
tempting to  write,  but  the  characters  were  quite 
illegible ; — she  said  with  a  faint  smile  to  Miss 
Stuart: 

*^  I  am  certain  this  is  the  last  day ; — ^but  you 
will  oome  to-morrow,  won't  you,  my  kind  friend, 
and  sit  down  here,  as  you  do  now,  and  think 
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of  one,  who  owes  you  so  very  much,  yet  can 
do  nothing.  Poor  Zebba,  I  ahnost  wish  that 
she  were  going  too." 

Miss  Stuart  was  ahnost  too  much  affected 
to  speak ; — but  at  length,  she  said  : 

^'  I  promise  you,  that  Zebba  shall  be  cared 
for  with  all  the  tenderness,  she  so  much  de- 
serves ;  do  you  wish  that  she  should  remain  in 
this  country  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  srhe  will  find  kindness  where  her 
unworthy  friend  has  found  so  much.  I  have 
been  trying,'*  she  added,  "  to  write  to  Lady 
Seymour,  but  it  is  too  late.  Yet,  tell  her,  oh, 
tell  her  when  all  is  over,  how  far  more  than 
I  deserved,  I  felt  her  letter  to  be.  It  was  his 
request  too,  and  that  made  it  doubly  pre* 
cious." 

After  a  pause  to  recover  breath,  she  said, 
drawing  a  letter  firom  the  folds  of  her  dress  : 

^'  I  have  written  one  letter,  God  grant  that  I 
have  not  been  wrong,  in  giving  the  last  night 
of  my  life  here,  to  anything  but  the  contem- 
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plation  of  my  hope  there."  She  pointed  to 
the  cahn  blue  sky,  as  she  spoke,  and  added  : 
"  I  will  give  it  to  you  now. — It  may  be  soon 
too  late.'* — She  put  a  letter  into  Miss  Stuart's 
hand,  it  was  addressed  to  Herbert. 

'^Theresa/*  said  Miss  Stuart,  gently,  **is  there 
anything  relating  to  earthly  things  on  which  you 
have  still  a  wish  ?  is  thereany  circumstance  which 
could  now  make  you  wish  to  remain  with  us  P' 

*^No, — not  now, — nothing — ^not  even  his 
restored  affection,  if  that  were  possible, — not 
even  to  Uve  his  wife.*' 

*'  Can  you,  indeed,  feel  thus  ?  how  wonderful 
are  the  ways  of  Heavenl" 

*^  Tes,  my  dear  friend,  I  can  feel  thus ;  not 
that  his  image  is  less  deeply  impressed  on  my 
heart  than  it  was, — no,  it  is  more  so, — ^his 
virtues  are  more  my  delight  than  they  ever 
were,  for  I  am  more  capable  of  feeling  them ; 
but  I  know,  I  could  not  make  him  happy 
-*all  that  I  can  do  to  restore  his  peace,  is  to 
die, — and   I  can  do  that,  even   joyfully.      I 
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know,  I  feel,  that  he  has  forgiven  me ;  these 
lines  blotted  with  his  tears,  have  told  me 
that." 

She  put  aside  her  dress,  and  under  a  black 
ribband  which  was  passed  across  her  bosom. 
Miss  Stuart  saw  a  letter  of  Herbert's. 

"It  must  go  with  me  to  the  grave,''  she 
said ;  "  it  is  a  fancy,  but  you  will  indulge  it,  my 
kind  friend." 

Miss  Stuart  pressed  her  hand. — "  Say,"  con- 
tinuedTheresa,  "to  Aw  dear,  to  my  truest  friend, 
that  I  have  never  ceased  to  bless  her,  for  her 
words  to  me; — they  were  Heaven-commissioned 
words ;  and  say  that  I  have  found  peace  by 
casting  my  passions  on  God*s  altar.  I  think 
these  were  her  words.  She  was  a  blessed 
friend." 

"  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  you,  dear  The- 
resa, to  see  her  once  more." 

"I  had  a  wish,  a  too,  too  ardent  wish  to  see 
them  all  once  more. — I  hoped  that  I  should 
have  been  enabled  to  repress  this  desire,  had 
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gnrnis  ^ —  bvt  it  b  bettir  as  k  b. 

■  DBl  fCCOn^     IbCTCAf  p^MCS  VO  ■ 

mar  now  tdl  tob,   tbat    vonr  Boat    avdcnt 
cartUr  viafa  mar  be  laAaed.    Tbattbrraie 

'^Oli,— Then :"    She  cDvcred  her  eyes  vith 

her  pale  delicate  hands. 

"  It  u  possiUe  they  mar  be  hoc  thii  ercmng. 
Bat  endesToor  to  keep  yxmr  mind  as  cafan,  as 
it  oogfat  to  be,  dear  Theresa." 

**  And  this  is  true,"  she  said  with  a  look  <tf 
earnest  inqoiry ;  "  toq  do  not  deceire  me  i 
TTiis  u  true." 

**  It  is,  indeed,  it  is. 

"  All  coiEing  r 

"  Yen,  all.  Lady  Darcy,  CUie,  and — 

"  Herbert,"  said  Heresa,  with  a  compoxore 
which  relieved  Miss  Staart  much. 

The  effect  of  the  intelligence,  waa  sood 
apparent  in   the  rapid  changes  of  her   com- 
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plexion,  which  yaried  from  the  extreme  of 
paleness,  to  the  most  brilliant  colour ;  but  the 
composure  of  spirit  did  not  seem  disturbed. 

Miss  Stuart  read  to  her,  at  intervals,  some 
of  her  favourite  hymns,  and  late  in  the  forenoon, 
having  prevailed  on  her  to  take  some  re- 
freshment, she  left  her,  with  Zebba  and  poor 
Bell,  who  was  an  assistant  nurse,  and  returned 
to  the  cottage,  to  watch  at  her  own  house,  the 
arrival  of  her  friends,  they  having  announced 
their  intention  of  calling  first  at  the  cottage. 

Miss  Stuart,  however  felt,  that  she  could  not 
remain  with  any  comfort  away  from  Theresa; 
a  strong  impression  took  possession  of  her 
mind,  that  all  might  be  over  at  any  moment ; 
and  she  returned  to  the  castle,  desiring  her 
aunt,  to  tell  them,  that  although  Theresa  was 
not  materially  worse,  she  did  not  like  to  leave 
her. 

At  her  own  request,  Theresa  received  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
English  church  ;«-the  expression  of  her  couu- 
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tenance,  after  this  holy  rite,  was  sweet  and 
placid.  She  did  not  speak,  but  her  mind  was 
quite  entire,  and  her  sense  of  hearing  pecu* 
harly  alive.  She  was  the  first  to  hear  the 
approach  of  a  carriage. 

"They  are  here,"  she  said; — "go, and  let 
them  come,  all  come.  I  am  prepared,  quite 
prepared." 

When   Miss  Stuart  reached    the  hall  door 
they  were  alighting ;  she  embraced  her  friends 
in  silence,  and  turning  to  Herbert,  said  : 
"  Thank  God,  you  are  come  to-night." 
"To-morrow,  then,    would  have  been  too 
late,"  he  said  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  I  fear  it  might.  Are  you  able,  can  you 
trust  yourself  to  see  her  now  ? — she  is  very 
calm,  but  very  weak." 

"  Yes,^'  he  said  in  a  voice  of  low  and  tremu- 
lous emotion,  "  I  can  be  quite  calm." 

"  She  expects  you  all,^'  said  Miss  Stuart,  as 

they  softly  approached  the  chamber  of  death. 

It  was  a  sultry  evening,  and  the  twilight  yet 
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Ungered  in  the  sky.  All  the  windows  were 
open ;  the  fiiU  moon  was  looking  calmly  on  the 
scene  below.  Theresa's  couch,  had  been 
drawn  as  near  one  of  the  windows  as  pos- 
sible ;  she  was  perfectly  still,  her  hands  crossed 
on  her  bosom,  her  breathing  quick.  Zebba 
was  kneeling  beside  her,  in  a  stupefaction  of 
grief,  which  prevented  her  being  roused  by 
the  entrance  even  of  those  who  now  ap« 
proached.  All  seemed  equally  awed,  into 
perfect  stillness  and  composure. 

Herbert  advanced  first ;  the  others,  instinc- 
tively kept  back.  He  knelt  down  by  the 
couch ;  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
drawing  her  gently  towards  him;  her  head 
rested  on  his  bosom. 

"  Theresa  beloved,  you  have  wished  to  die 
thus  ; — ^but,  oh  can  you  not  live,  live  for  me  ? 
my  wife,  my  Theresa !" 

'^  Oh,''  she  said  quite  distinctly,  *^  this  is  not 
to  die,  it  is  only  to  go  to  rest.  Herberts- 
blessings, — blessings  on  all." 
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The  others  now  approached,  and  Lady 
Darcy  took  her  hand,  but  all  was  over,  the 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  Herbert  held  in 
his  arms  all  that  was  Theresa. 

At  length  the  truth  was  perceived  by  all^ 
yet  no  one  broke  the  stillness  of  the  scene, 
except  poor  Zebba,  whose  violent  expressions 
of  distress  were  truly  heart-rending.  They 
gently  drew  her  away,  from  the  remains, — and 
the  chamber  of  Theresa  was  left  to  death,  and 
Herbert. 

Miss  Stuart  put  Theresa's  letter  in  his  hand, 
but  no  one  ventured  to  speak  to  his  grief. 
Lfong,  and  earnestly,  did  he  gaze  on  the  pale 
form  which  was  now  stretched  so  peacefully 
before  him.  The^  *  tempest-tossed '  was  now 
still!  she  over  whom  so  many  waves  and 
billows  had  passed,  was  now  at  peace  ! 

He  could  not  look,  on  that  form,— «md  feel 
a  doubt — ^he  could  not  think  of  her  deep  suf- 
ferings for  sin,  of  her  patient  humility  when 
the  truth  had  taken  possession  of  her  heart, 
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without  a  certain  hope,  that  she  was  in  peace, 
and  the  tears  which  fell  fast,  over  the  letter 
which  he  held,  were  not  those  of  bitterness. 

Herbert  had  suffered  so  intensely  for  months 
before,  that  his  feelings  now,  could  hardly  be 
called  acute.  They  were  solemn,  and  tender, 
but  so  unmixed  with  selfishness  at  this  mo- 
ment, that  they  were  scarcely  sad.  "  She  is 
now  safe.  She  is  now  holy  and  happy,"  were 
the  thoughts  which  chiefly  filled  his  mind. 
"  She  had  wished,  she  had  prayed  to  die  in  my 
arms,  and  it  was  granted^  thank  God — ^it  was." 

He  roused  himself  at  length,  by  a  great 
effort,  from  the  contemplation  of  what  was  so 
unspeakably  beautiful — the  repose  of  the  dead — 
and  went  to  seek  the  now  desolate  Zebba^  whom 
he  found  kindly  attended,  and  soothed  by  Lady 
Darcy,  Miss  Stuart  and  Clare. 

"ZJebba,"  said  Herbert  kindly,  taking  her 
hand,  ^^  you  must  not  suppose  you  are  to  be 
deserted :  you  have  been  faithful  and  kind  to 
her^  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  as  long 
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as   I  have  a  roof  to  cover  me,  you  shall  be 

protected;  only,  tell  me  what  you  most 
wish }" 

"  Only  to  live  near  her  yet,  to  lie  near  her 
when  I  die ;  oh,  do  not  take  me  away  firom 
her." 

"  If  that  is  yom*  wish,  Zebba,"  sud  Miss 
Stuart,  "I  can  promise  you  a  home  in  our 
cottage." 

Zebba  grasped  Miss  Stuart's  hand,  as  if  that 
was  all  she  most  desired,  and  Herbert  looked 
his  thanks.  He  then  went  back  with  Lady 
Darcy  to  the  chamber  of  Theresa,  and  they 
spent  some  hours  there  together,  before  re- 
turning to  seek  a  rest,  which  the  lovely  dawn 
of  a  summer  morning  did  not  contribute  to 
bring  to  their  deeply  excited  feelings. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

"  Til  immorUlity,  'tis  lha[  alone 
Amid  life's  pning,  sbMemeals,  emptin 
The  soul  can  comfort,  elcTSte,  and  fill 


The  day  fixed  for  Theresa's  funeral  had  now 
arrived.  It  was  to  take  place  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  in  the  spot  selected  by  herself.  It 
happened  to  be  one  of  those  goi^ous  July 
evenings  which  are  the  more  striking  in  the 
Highlands  when  they  do  occur,  from  their  ra- 
rity, and  &om  the  nature  of  the  scenery  they 
clothe  in  majesty  and  beauty.  When,  as  in 
this  case,  the  scene  mingles  itself  with  an  event 
of  marked  solemnity  and  interest,  it  must  leave 
in  the  hearts  (rf'  those  who  think,  and  feel,  an 
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impression  never  to  be  effaced.  It  must  create 
associations  ever  to  be  called  into  vivid  rea- 
lity by  a  repetition  of  the  same  sounds,  the 
same  scents,  the  same  light  on  the  earth,  or 
the  same  purple  glow  on  the  mountains ;  and 
although  years  may  intervene,  and  the  country 
and  the  people  may  be  entirely  different,  and, 
although  circumstances,  at  the  time,  may  pre- 
vent them  from  being  fully  conscious  of  its  in- 
fluence on  their  minds,  it  returns  to  them  in 
various  forms  of  brightness  and  of  shade. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  that  even- 
ing in  the  little  bay  opposite  the  island,  would 
have  been  imposing  and  affectmg  to  any  one, 
and  perhaps  those  whose  feelings  where  most 
deeply  engaged,  felt  its  effect  the  least.  There 
is  always  something  very  touching  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  gladness  of  nature,  and  the 
sorrow  of  man.  It  is  then  we  feel  most  trulv, 
that  the  mind  itself  gives  to  the  outward  world 
its  power  to  cheer  and  to  enliven,  and  that 
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We  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
Tbe  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  within.** 
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The  feelings  of  the  mourning  group  on  this 
occasion  were  very  peculiar.  They  could 
scarcely  indeed  be  called  mourners  for  her; 
for  even  Herbert  felt  that  death  to  her^  was 
indeed  life,  as  well  as  rest ;  her  mortal  exist- 
ence, even  cheered  by  his  care,  must  have  been 
a  continual  struggle  between  the  present  and 
the  past.  Tet  there  was  something  in  her  fate 
— in  her  character — in  her  beauty — ^in  her  pe- 
nitence— ^and  in  her  death,  so  touching,  and ' 
so  chastening,  that  the  bright  golden  glow  of 
the  waters,  over  which  the  coffin  was  slowly 
borne  along,  seemed  almost  a  mockery  to  the 
feelings  of  him  who  sat  by  its  side. 

Lady  Darcy,  Herbert,  and  Zebba  were  in 
the  first  boat ;  the  clergyman,  Clare,  and  Miss 
Stuart  in  the  next.  The  shore  was  crowded 
with  spectators,  and  the  bright  colours  of  the 
royal  tartan  gave  the  collected  group  a  gay, 
rather  than  a  mourning  appearance.  The 
curiosity  amongst  the  crowd  was  extreme ;  but 
as  it  had  been  requested,  that  none  but    the 
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was  not  loud  in  her  grief.  Herbert  walked  to 
some  distance  from  the  rest^  and  seating  him- 
self beside  the  loch,  found  the  best  reUef  he 
could  have,  in  such  a  moment,  in  tears — ^not 
of  earthliness,  not  of  repining,  but  of  tender 
recollections,  of  extinguished  hopes,  and  of 
high  resolves  for  the  future. 

They  remained  in  this  beautiful  spot,  until 
the  brightness  had  faded  from  the  sky,  and 
twilight  was  deepening  into  night.  The  cool- 
ness and  repose  of  the  moonhght  scene,  on 
their  return  home,  was  felt  as  a  blessing  to  their 
highly-wrought,  and  agitated,  yet  not  bitter 
feelings  of  sorrow. 

Miss  Stuart  and  Herbert  walked  slowly  to- 
gether to  the  castle,  and  she  narrated  to  him, 
in  her  simple  and  affectionate  manner,  all  the 
details  of  Theresa^s  last  hours,  which  could 
tend  to  confirm  his  feelings,  that  she  had  died 
in  peace.  When  all  is  over,  when  the  last 
rites  are  paid  to  those  whose  existence,  either 
for  joy  or  grief,  has  long  engrossed  the  mind 
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of  the  survivor,  it  naturally  turns  to  occupy  it- 
self with  those  memorials  of  the  dead  which 
few  are  so  isolated,  as  not  to  leave  behind 
them. 

When  Herbert  had  retired  for  the  night,  he 
opened,  with  a  trembling  hand,  the  writing- 
case  of  Theresa.  It  contained  no  letters,  no 
sweet  family  tokens  of  affection.  Her  childhood 
had  passed  unregarded,  her  youth  had  bloomed 
unnoticed  by  those,  who  ought  to  have  watched 
over  it  with  pride  and  pleasure.  But  nature 
will  speak  ; — and  her  strong  feelings  and  affec- 
tions had  found  a  means  of  expressing  them- 
selves. She  appeared  early  to  have  adopted 
the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,  which  was  left 
addressed  to  Herbert.  This,  and  some  other 
small  memorials  of  her  regard,  addressed  to 
the  Seymours,  Miss  Stuart,  Lady  Darcy,  and 
Clare  were  all  the  contents  of  the  repositories 
of  this  ill-fiBited  being.  The  journal  was  written 
in  her  native  language,  and  we  select  for  trans- 
lation some  portions  of  it.    Long  periods  were 
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frequently  passed  over,  and  the  dates  often 
omitted.  The  following  portions  seem  to  have 
been  written  aflter  the  loss  of  her  firiend^  sister 
Francesca  : 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THERESA^S  JOURNAL. 

^^  I  have  been  sitting  beside  her  grave ;  but 
I  could  not  weep.  Oh,  why  was  I  left  thus 
desolate  ?  I  can  do  nothing  all  the  rest  of  my 
life  but  wish  myself  with  her.  They  all  look 
angry  with  me ;  I  did  not  mind  that  when  she 
was  here — for  she  kissed  me,  and  made  me 
sing  her  the  evening  hynm ; — and  then  I  was 
happy.  I  never  can  sing  again.  It  cannot  be 
as  they  say,  that  the  Virgin  hears  our  prayers. 
She  would  not  have  taken  away  my  friend,  if 
she  had  been  so.  Zebba  loves  me  still ;  but 
then  she  does  not  understand  what  I  say.  Oh 
how  I  wish  that  I  might  see  my  father !  1 
would  fall  down  at  his  feet,  and  kiss  them,  and 
ask  him  to  take  me  away  from  this  place.  They 
say  he  is  a  great  man ;  but  he  never,  never 
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thinks  of  his  little  Theresa !  The  fathers  in 
England  don^t  forget  their  children.  My  friend 
used  to  tell  me^  that  her  father  kissed  her 
every  day^  and  her  mother  too ;  and  that  she^ 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  all  Uved  together 
in  a  large  house  without  any  superiors.  I 
wondered  why  she  left  that  happy  place.  She 
said,  when  her  parents  died,  she  wished  to 
think  more  of  Heaven  Uian  anything  else. 
Alas,  I  cannot  think  about  it  here,  except,  in- 
deed since  she  went  to  it ;  but  if  I  was  away 
from  this  place,  and  had  some  one  to  love  me 
very  much,  I  would  thank  God  every  hour, 

and  think  a  great  deal  about  Heaven  !*' 

*  »  »  *  » 

"  What  a  long  time  it  is  since  I  have  written 
in  my  journal !  my  dearest  sister  Francesca, 
would  have  been  grieved  at  this;  but  she 
would  be  glad  that  I  feel  so  happy.  I  have 
heard  that  my  father  has  begun  to  think  about 
me,  and  that  I  am  to  go  and  visit  him  when  my 
education  is  completed.     Oh,  how  anxious  I 
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shall  be  to  please  him  !  I  did  not  like  Signor 
Paroni  at  first ;  there  was  something  in  his  eye 
that  frightened  me.  But  it  is  very  kind  of  him 
to  speak  to  me  so  much  about  sister  Francesca, 
He  has  promised  to  draw  her  likeness  for  me.  I 
wonder  if  she  would  have  liked  him  !  Oh,  that 

I  could  speak  to  her  once  again  V* 

.    m  *  *■  *  * 

'^  I  often  desire  to  think  more  of  Heaven, 
and  less  of  all  the  things  Signor  Paroni  tells  me 
about,  in  the  world.  I  am  afraid  I  am  very 
wicked ;  but  when  I  think  of  my  friend,  and 
pray,  I  feel  more  at  peace." 

The  next  portion  we  select  is  written  several 
years  after  the  preceding  extracts  : 

"  Corfu. — ^When  I  look  back  on  the  past,  I 
am  amazed  that  I  still  live,  and  yet  more,  that 
I  can  still  enjoy  life  with  my  kind,  my  dear 
English  friends !  It  seems  ever  my  destiny 
to  receive  blessings  from  the  English.  Would 
that  I  had  courage  to  open  my  heart  to  them, 

VOL.  III.  L 
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to  tell  all  my  misfortunes  !  I  had  resolv 
this  before  the  last  dreadful  intelligence 
me.     Holy  Virgin !  that  the  life  of  my  1 
should  be  such  to  nie  !       Yet  I  am  not 
1  ciin  only  unfortunate — a  deserted — a  v 
— iin  injured  wife  !       Yet  how  can  I  o 
thcin  of  this  ?    1  can  appeal  to  no  one, 
fort'eit  their  regard  at  once ;  and,  liavins 
rienced  their  affection,    how  could  I  no' 
without  it?     It  is  at  least  one   advant 
l)eing  friendless,  that  they  can  only  hear 
myself.     No  one  cares  enough  about  me 
my  misfortunes.   Yet  they  must  suspect 
thing  to  be  wrong,  and  I  never  can  feel  i 
till  they  know  all.     To-night  it  shall  be 
ed  1     Oh  grant  me  strength  ! 

'-  Atas  !  how  my  good  resolutions 
faded  away.  I  went  down  with  a  resolut 
pose  to  conceal  nothing  from  Lady  Sc] 
to  throw  myself  on  her  bosom,  and  c 
myself  a  deserted  wife.  She  was  not  i 
saloon ;  I  went  to  the  terrace ;  the  air  w 
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licious.     I  felt  that  I  should  enjoy  it  more^  if 
my    bosom  were   lightened  of  its  secret.      I 
found  my  friends  at  the   end  of  the  orange 
walk.    They  were  not  alone ;  a  stranger  was 
with  them.     He  stood  gazing  on  the  sea — ^the 
very  living  image  of   his  nation.     His  form 
erect,  his  mien  open,  bright,  free.    Inglese  was 
written  in  every  turn  of  his  countenance,  in 
every  tone  of  his  voice.     His  laugh  came  from 
the  heart — he  spoke  of  his  childish  years ;  he 
spoke  of  his  sister — ^how  I  envied  her !     He 
spoke  of  his  return  to   his  country,  to  his 
friends,with  a  look  of  calm  yetjoyfu]  expectation. 
He  is  to  me  a  being  of  a  different  race  from  any 
I  ever  saw  before,  imless  it  may  be  Lord  Sey- 
mour.    He  is  Uke  one  who  has  been  loved  by 
— who  has  loved  only  the  good.      When  he 
saw  me,  his  manner  became  more  grave;  I 
seemed  to  come  across  him  like  a  cloud.      Yet 
he  was  more  gentle  than  before.      I   saw  that 
he  pitied  me ;  yet  it  was  not  a  pity  I  disliked. 
I  employed  myself  among  the  flowers,  while 
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tion,  that  there  had  been  no  formed  intention 
to  deceive,  and  that  her  heart  was  weak,  rather 
than  fake. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  the  perusal  of 
her  papers,  over  which  his  tears  had  fallen, 
the  dawn  was  stealing  over  the  mountains;  he 
went  to  the  open  window,  and  cooled  his  flush- 
ed cheek  in  the  fresh  morning  air.  All  was  still 
as  death ;  his  eye  rested  on  the  trees  which 
grew  on  the  island  where  she  reposed.  He  felt 
«  strong  desire  to  return  to  the  spot  at  that 
moment,  and  to  rest  his  throbbing  temples  on 
her  grave ;  but,  by  a  mastery  over  his  feelings, 
he  resisted,  saying  to  himself: 

^^  No ;  there  lies  buried  all  the  illusion — all 
the  idol  worship  of  my  life !  Let  it  there  be 
interred;  let  me  cease  to  expend,  in  passionate 
regrets,  the  energies  of  an  existence  given  for 
less  selfish  purposes.'' 

Feeling  thus,  he  darkened  the  room,  and 
tlirew  himself  on  his  couch,  where  sleep  did 
not  refuse  to  come  to  one  so  afflicted,  and  so 
righteous  in  that  affliction. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  E'en  the  best  must  own 
pAtience  and  resignation  are  the  pillars 
Of  human  peace  on  earth." 

YOVNG. 


A  MONTH  had  now  passed  on,  daring  which 
the  party  at  Glenleven  mutually  strove  to  bear 
each  others  burthens,  and  thus  to  lighten,  in 
the  best  manner,  the  oppressiveness  of  their 
sad  recollections.  Herbert  took  long  moun- 
tain excursions,  and  evidently  gained  health 
and  vigour  by  exploring  this,  to  him,  new 
and  interesting  country.  He  was  joined  by  his 
intimate  Indian  friend.  Colonel  Wardour ;  and 
Lady  Darcy  saw,  with  great  pleasure,  that  he 
could  talk  of  past  times  and  occurrences  with 
interest  and  animation. 
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Wardour  was  a  person  of  few  words,  but  of 
strong  sense  and  feeling,  and  few  could  have 
been  better  fitted  to  be  the  guest  of  a  family 
situated  as  they  were.  He  fell  naturally  into 
the  habits  of  those  he  lived  with ;  never  seemed 
to  require  any  amusement  that  did  not  easily 
present  itself,  and  was  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
find  occupation  in  all  situations  and  circum- 
stances. 

It  was  now  the  grouse  season,  and  the  two 
friends  often  set  off  together  to  ramble  over  tlie 
Appin  Mountains,  and  to  talk  over  their  more 
adventurous  and  perilous  exploits  in  distant 
lands.  Wardour  was  always  glad  to  lead  Her- 
bert's mind  to  those  times  and  scenes,  for  he 
saw  how  carefully  he  shrank  from  any  allusion 
to  the  events  of  last  year ;  and  that,  when  not 
actually  engaged  in  conversation,  his  mind  wa3 
occupied  with  "  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears." 

Ronald  Roy  was  generally  the  chief  guide  on 
these  occasions ;  and  a  proud  and  happy  one 
he  was,  for  his  natural  good  opinion  of  him- 
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self  had  been  considerably  raised  by  die  suc- 
cess of  his  late  exploit ;  and  his  admiration  of 
Herbert's  appearance — a  thing  to  which  the 
Highlanders  are  very  sensitive — made  him  re- 
gard Herbert  with  all  the  respect  he  could  have 
shown  to  a  real  Celtic  chief,  and,  if  the  truth 
were  told,  with  a  little  more ;  for  we  have  bng 
suspected  that,  with  all  the  affected  and  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  the  Sassenach,  the  High- 
landers have,  in  fact,  a  most  genuine  admira- 
tion for  English  rank,  and  English  wealth. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  after  the  day's 
sport  had  been  more  than  usually  good,  the 
gentlemen,  before  be^ning  their  descent  of 
some  miles,  from  the  elevated  moorland  to  the 
valley  below,  stretched  themselves  on  the  heath 
to  rest,  and  to  enjoy  the  glorious  spectacle  of 
mountain,  loch,  glen,  and  sky,  which  surrounded 
them.  Ronald  Roy  took  advantage  of  this  pause 
to  present  them  with  refreshment  in  the  shape 
of  unadulterated  whiskey,  which  they  swallow- 
ed in  due  form,  and  then  desired  him  to  follow 
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their  example.  This  he  did^  in  that  solemn, 
and  oblation-like  manner,  which  is  considered 
the  test  of  good  breeding  by  his  class,  enume- 
rating all  Herbert's  kith  and  kin,  and  formally 
including  Willoughby's  health,  after  Clare's, 

The  gentlemen  smiled,  and  after  Ronald  had 
taken  his  station  with  the  ponies  a  little  behind 
them,  Wardour  said  : 

"  Is  that  Willoughby  of  Dynvor  Abbey,  to 
whom  I  understand  Miss  Loraine  is  engaged  ?" 

"  It  is,^'  said  Herbert.  "  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  him  ? 

^'  I  was  at  school  with  him ;  he  was  a  de- 
lightful fellow  then — generous,  honourable,  and 
very  kind-hearted.** 

"  You  have  heard,"  said  Herbert,  "  how  un- 
fortimate  he  was.  To  such  a  nature  as  his,  it 
must  have  been  agony !" 

^^  Yes;  but  how  fortunate  he  is.  I  ca|i 
scarcely  think  any  man  deserves  to  be  the 
husband  of  your  sister.  I  can  only  think  qf 
his  great  good  fortune  now.*' 

l3 
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*'  Tea/'  said  Herbert,  ^  I  trust  to  both  it 
will  bring  much  happiness.  It  is  a  marriage  of 
affection,  which  ought  to  ensure  it." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  when 
Wardour  said  : 

^'  You  will  think  me  very  impertinent^  my 
dear  Loraine,  to  inter£»re  in  this  affair ;  but  I 
wish  you  would  explain  to  me  a  circumstance 
I  have  heard  with  regard  to  Mr.  Willougfaby, 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  contradict. 
A  relation  of  his,  whom  I  met  accidentally  at 
Calcutta,  told  me  that  he  had  not  acted  very 
honourably  with  r^ard  to  an  engagement  he 
entered  into  before  the  duel,  with  a  beautiful 
but  dependent  cousin  of  his  own.  I  always 
hear  these  things  with  great  distrust ;  but  I  felt 
sorry  for  this,  because  I  think  I  never  knew 
one  on  whose  honour  I  could  so  thoroughly 
have  depended,  as  on  his." 

'^  It  is  very  singular,"  said  Herbert,  thought- 
fully, ^'  that  you  should  have  heard  this  at 
such 'a  distance.    I  have  myself  heard  some- 
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thing   of   the   kind.        Was    your    authority 
good  ?" 

^'  I  thought  80  at  the  time^  and  took  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  but  I  never  could 
get  a  satisfactory  contradiction.  You  know  in 
India  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  one's  ques- 
tions answered.  They  are  forgotten,  even  by 
yourself,  before  they  reach  their  destination." 

*^  Tell  me/'  said  Londne  ^'  as  a  fnend,  whe- 
ther you  think  I  ought  to  insist  on  an  expla*- 
nation  of  this  story  ?" 

"  It  depends,"  said  Wardour,  "  entirely  on 
the  degree  of  weight  your  sister  would  attach 
to  it.  From  my  observation  of  her  character, 
I  should  say,  that  she  could  not  be  happy  with 
a  person  she  could  not  entirely  respect." 

'^  You  have  read  her  truly ;  as  usual,  War^ 
dour,  you  are  right." 

"  Then,"  said  Wardour,  *^  I  think  she  ought 
to  know  it." 

'^  She  does  know  it,"  replied  Herbert; 
^'  but  does  not  believe  him  to  be  blameabto." 


^  Then  she  nnuthsre  beanl »  ezphnatioii, 
and  all  is  right.'' 

^  No ;  but  her  oonfidenee  is  so  great,  that 
she  has  no  fear — no  doobt." 

^  Happy  man,  if  he  is  blameless,*'  said 
Wardonr.  ^  In  that  case,  I  scarcely  know  how 
yon  should  act;  peihaps  it  is  best  to  do  no^ 
thing.  I  hope  yoa  forgiTc  me,  Herbert ;  bat  it 
is  impossible  to  know  Bliss  Loraine,  indepen- 
dently of  her  being  your  nster,  without  feeling 
a  more  than  common  interest  in  her  happi* 
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They  walked  home  in  silence,  Herbert  hav- 
ing silently  come  to  the  resolution  of  speaking 
to  Clare  on  the  subject,  and  representing  to 
her,  the  right  she  had  to  an  explanation,  and 
the  pain  it  would  give  him  to  see  her  united  to 
one  who  had,  in  the  slightest  degree,  a  stain  on 
his  honour.  The  effort  this  cost  to  Herbert 
may  be  easily  conceived ;  for  not  only  did  he 
feel  grateful  to  Willoughby  beyond  expression, 
but  he  felt  that  he  was  going  to  inflict  on  his 
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sister  a  pang,  which  his  own  affectionate  nature 
could  ill  endure. 

Clare  and  Herbert  had  of  late  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  an  evening  walk  together  in  the 
twilight,  and  at  the  usual  time  she  was  ready 
to  accompany  him.  They  directed  their  steps 
to  a  &vourite  path  of  hersj  which  led  through 
a  birch  copse  wood,  beside  the  small  stream. 

^^  How  soft  and  sweet  the  air  is  to-night,'^ 
said  Clare.  ^^  I  like  our  evening  walks,  and 
am  sorry  for  those  who  are  too  much  afiraid 
of  cold  and  rheumatism  to  enjoy  them  also." 

^^  Yes,  Wardour  has  lived  too  long  in  India ; 
I  am  sorry  to  find  his  health  not  very  good." 

^^  He  is  an  excellent,  sensible,  agreeable, 
person,"  said  Clare ;  ^^  I  am  quite  glad  to  know 
him  ;  his  name  occurred  so  often  in  your 
letters." 

^^  Yes,  we  were  constantly  together.  I 
think  he  is  the  best  man,  I  have  ever  known." 

Clare  did  not  quite  like  this  superlative 
praise  to   be  bestowed  on  any  man  but  one 
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She  was  silent,  for  some  minntfs,  and  then 
said: 

^  I  hare  scaroehr  seen  yoa  alone,  to>day, 
Herbert,  befinre.  I  wished  to  tell  yoa  that  I 
had  heard  from  Dynror,  andoor  friend  b  to  be 
here  the  end  of  next  week." 

''  Indeed!"  said  Herbert,thoughtiidIy. 

Chure  was  hurt — almost  angry.  ^  No  expres- 
sion of  pleasure !"  thought  she  to  herself^ — 
^  how  strange !  I  hope,  Herbert,*'  she  said, 
looking  ap,  ^^  you  are  not  sorry  to  hear  this !" 

**  N09  Clare,  not  to  hear  that;  I  am  only 
sorry— deeply  vexed  at  being  obliged  to  grieve 
you  by  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  was  con- 
sidering if  I  could  avoid  saying  it;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  right." 

"  Avoid  saying  what,  Herbert  ?"  she  eagerly 
asked. 

"  That  before  you  irrevocably  unite  your 
fate  with  Willoughby's,  you  should  obtain  an 
explanation  of  the  story  which  has  met  me 
in  several  instances,  and  which  seems  to  me 
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only  of  consequence  because  it  is  unexplained. 
Forgive  me,  Clare ;  you  know  not  how  it  dis- 
tresses me  to  say  this  to  you ;  to  wound  that 
confiding  and  tender  affection  which  I  know 
you  feel — which  I  love  you  for  feeling — but 
I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty." 

^^  Herbert,'^  she  said,  stopping,  and  leaning 
against  a  tree  for  support,  ^'  what  do  you  wish 
me  to  do?" 

^^  Seek  an  explanation ;  then,  when  all  is 
told,  forgive,  if  there  be  anything  to  forgive. 
You,  at  least,  will  know  all." 

^^  And  if  that  explanation  be  denied  ?" 

"  Then,"  replied  Herbert,  "  I  think  you 
should  determine  either  to  defer  your  marriage, 
or  to—" 

^^  Renounce  the  engagement,"  she  said, 
with  a  voice  of  deeply  wounded  feeling.  "  I 
have  wished,"  she  continued,  "  to  know  what 
were  your  precise  feelings  on  the  subject, 
and  now  I  know  the  worst.  Oh^  Herbert,  I 
think  he  could  not  thus  have  thought  of  you." 
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^^  My  dear  Clare^  do  not  fed  thus  keenly. 

Heaven  knows  the  pain  it  gives  me  to  wound 

youywho  have  been  to  me  all  tenderness — ^all 

comfort.     And  he  too,    whom   I  loved,    as  a 

brother — ^to  whom  I  owe  so  very  much.'^ 

This  touched  her  at  once;  she  threw  her 
arms  round  her  brother's  neck,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  "  your  motives  are 
good  and  right ;  but  I  cannot  give  him  up.  I 
am  his  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  affection ! — 
I  have  promised  to  be  his  in  a  few  weeks.  I 
have  no  doubts — ^no  fears.  To  see  them  exist 
in  those  I  love  best,  with  regard  to  him,  is  the 
greatest  trial  I  could  meet  with,  except  that  of 
being  separated  from  him." 

'^  Nothing  more  then,  my  dear  sister,  can  or 
ought  to  be  said  by  me.  I  must  ever  love 
Willoughby  as  a  friend  and  a  brother ;  he  has 
been  both  to  me.  Heaven  grant  that  your  ge- 
nerous affection  may  never — never  be  wound- 
ed !" 
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"  Ah,  Herbert,  you  doubt — ^you  think  that 
it  may?" 

"  You  are  young,  Clare ; — you  love — ^you  are 
beloved.  You  do  not  know  men  as  I  do ; — 
but  why  should  I  say  more  ?-^I  am  not  natu- 
rally auspicious ;  I  used  always  to  hope  the 
best ; — and  whatever  errors  Willoughby  may 
have  committed,  in  earlier  hfe,  I  believe  him 
now  as  you  do,  to  be  truth  itself,  in  principle 
and  feehng.  All  I  wished  to  obtain  was  a  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  of  circumstances  which 
are  told  to  his  disadvantage.  But  foigive  me, 
Clare ;  I  hope — nay,  I  believe,  that  you  are 
light." 

Clare  pressed  his  hand,  and  they  returned 
home  in  silence — both  equally  grieved  and  de- 
pressed at  banng  given  to  each  other  even  mo- 
mentary pun. 
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CHAPTER    XXL 


"  Short  b  tbc  letfoo,  tbooffa  mj  lecture  long. 
Be  good— iDd  let  Heawtn  answer  for  the  rest.*' 


YOt'5(G. 


Tub  following  day,  Clare  arose  with  heavy 
eyes  and  an  aching  heart ;  her  joy  in  the  ex- 
pectation  of  seeing  Willoughby  was  painfully 
damped,  by  the  fear  that  he  might  still  be 
wounded  by  her  brother's  altered  manner ;  and 
with  the  usual  injustice  of  woman's  love  in 
such  circumstances,  she  thought  Herbert  un» 
grateful  to  her  lover,  and  almost  unkind  to 
herself. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  see  him  set  forth 
with  his  friend  for  a  long  mountain  walk ;  for 
her  fear  of  giving  pain  *to  one  so  crushed  and 
stricken,  made  the  conflict  of  feelings  in   his 
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presence  extremely  oppressive  to  her  generous 
nature. 

Finding  that  Lady  Darcy  was  engaged  with 
some  of  her  tenantry,  Clare  set  forth  on  a 
solitary  ramble,  feeling  that  it  was  good  to  be 
alone,  and  to  commune  with  her  own  heart  in 
scenes  calculated,  at  once,  to  elevate  and  to 
soothe.  She  always  betook  herself  to  a  moim- 
tain  stream,  on  these  occasions ;  and,  as  usual, 
its  music  and  its  mirth,  contributed  to  restore 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  to  their  natural 
sweetness. 

She  now  longed  to  see  Miss  Stuart,  who  had 
been  prevented  by  a  cold  from  being  so  much 
at  Glenleven  as  its  inmates  could  have  wished ; 
and  having  taken  a  path  down  the  glen,  she 
soon  reached  the  cottage  inhabited  by  '^  Aunt 
Eelen'^  and  Mary  Stuart. 

Aunt  Eelen  was  sitting,  as  usual,  with  her, 
knitting,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  given  Clare  a 
warm  welcome,  she  left  the  parlour,  "  on  hos- 
pitable thoughts  intent." 
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Miss  Stuart  was  sitting  at  a  window  which 
commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Lioch,  and 
the  Island.  Theresa^s  resting-place,  formed  a 
foreground  of  striking  beauty.  Clare's  heart 
was  full, — she  gazed  for  some  time  on  the  view, 
and  then  the  tears  started  from  her  eyes. 

Miss  Stuart  took  her  hand — 

^^  I  know  what  you  are  feeUng,"  she  said. 
"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  an  interest  this  view 
has  for  me.'* 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  replied  Clare, "  I  scarcely 
think  you  know  what  I  am  thinking  and 
feeling.  I  should  be  almost  sorry  to  think  you 
did,  for  I  have  been — I  am — such  a  victim  to 
wrong  thoughts  this  morning,  that  I  can 
scarcely  confess  them  even  to  you.  The  sight 
of  that  little  Island  did  indeed  affSect  me,  not 
only  by  reminding  me  of  poor  Theresa,  but  by 
bringing  vividly  before  me,  all  Herbert's  suffer- 
ing, and  my  own  captiousness  and  injustice 
towards  him." 

Miss  Stuart  looked  surprised. 
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"  Thatf''  she  said,  "  I  never  should  have  sus- 
pected." 

"  Yes,  it  is  even  so, — and  as  I  have  begun,  I 
must  now  go  on.  You  know/^  she  continued, 
looking  down,  and  speaking  very  quick,  "  You 
know,  I  believe^  that  I  am  soon  to  give  my  hand 
to  one  whom  I  know  you  value,  as  1  think  he 
deserves." 

"  Yes,  I  rejoiced  indeed  to  hear  it." 

^^  Some  circumstances,"  continued  Clare, 
^^  relating  to  a  previous  engagement,  formed 
when  very  young,  and  afterwards  broken  off, 
have  been  told  to  his  disadvantage  ;  and,  from 
his  being  prevented,  by  a  solemn  promise,  from 
divulging  the  truth,  Herbert  suspects  that  there 
was  some  blame  on  his  part.  His  manner 
to  him,  his  opinion  of  Willoughby,  I  see,  is 
changed  by  it.  1  have  no  suspicions,  yet  I 
cannot  remove  those  of  my  friends." 

*'*  I  feel  for  you^  truly,  but  1  think  1  should 
feel  as  confident  in  Mr.  Willoughby's  honour, 
as  you  are,  and  equally  so,  in  Sir  Herbert's 
kindness  of  nature/^  said  Miss  Stuart. 
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^^  I  ought  to  feel  thus,  and  when  I  do  not, 
I  am  a  wretch.  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  a 
brother,  and  I  feel  that  I  rather  add  to,  than 
diminish  his  sorrows.  But  I  feel  relieved  since 
I  have  confessed  to  you.  I  cannot  bear  to 
plague  my  dearest  cousin  with  such  perplexing 
thoughts ;  she  has  had  too  much  to  suffer  and 
to  feel  ahready." 

^^  I  have  no  doubt  that  time  will  clear  all. 
I  am  sure  that  my  aunty  would  be  on  your 
side,"  said  Miss  Stuart,  smiling,  as  aunt  Eelen 
entered,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  large  dish  of 
curds  and  cream,  while  the  maid  followed  with 
cheese,  barley  scones,  butter  and  jeels,  which, 
along  with  three  bottles  of  spirits,  and  one  of 
wine,  were  placed  on  the  table. 

Clare  knew,  that  not  to  eat  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, was  not  to  be  forgiven ;  and  she  there- 
fore sat  down,  prepared  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
goodly  fare  provided. 

^^  You're  not  eating  at  all.  Miss  Clare,  dear," 
said  Aunt  Eelen,  heaping  Clare's  plate ;  ^^  the 
air  haa  given  you  no  appetite." 
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"  Indeed,  I  am  very  hungry ;  the  scones  are 
most  excellent,  and  the  butter,  too.  I  always 
thought  the  butter  here,  the  best  I  ever  tasted." 

"  They  all  say  so ;  but  you're  no  showing 
you  think  so.  I  wish  Mr.  Willoughby  was 
here  to  taste  it  with  us,  once  more." 

"  Yes,  aunty,  I  am  sure  you  are  sincere  in 
that  wish." 

"  Oh !"  said  aunt  Eelen,  "  he  is  a  jewel  of  a 


man." 


Clare  felt  that  she  could  eat  up  every  thing 
before  her,  now,  to  please  aunt  Eelen.  She 
allowed  herself  to  be  helped  to  scone  upon 
scone,  and  swallowed  more  cream  than  she  had 
ever  found  it  possible  to  do  before. 

"  Mr.  Willoughby"  she  said,  "  is  to  be  here 
next  week,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  be  a  frequent 
>i8itor  of  your's.  Miss  Helen." 

Aunt  Eelen  held  up  her  hands  in  delight, 
while  the  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes. 

^^  Oh  I"  she  said,  ^^  I  was  thinking  of 
him  that's  away ;  how  they  used  to  talk  about 
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their  books  together ;  and  yet  he  was  so  kind 
like,  to  a  poor  ignorant  body  Uke  me.  But, 
Mist  Loraine,  you're  eating  nothing  at  all,— * 
oh !  I  wish  we  had  anything  tou  could  eat/' 

Clare  now  looked  imploringly  to  Mary 
Stuart,  to  relieve  her  from  her  present  difficul- 
ties, and  as  she  was  quite  satisfied  with  her  per- 
formances, she  proposed,  as  the  day  was  fine, 
to  accompany  her  back  to  the  castle. 

They  had  not  advanced  many  steps  along 
the  road,  before  they  met  a  gentleman  and 
lady,  whose  perfectly  happy  demeanour  might 
have  led  them  to  the  natural  conclusion,  that 
the  strangers  were  a  newly  married  pair,  now  on 
their  wedding  tour.  A  second  glance  proved 
them  to  be  such.  Miss  Bingham,  now  Mrs. 
Howard,  and  her  husband, — those  friends  of 
Willoughby  whom  Herbert  had  made  so 
happy  by  the  presentation  of  the  living  of  Del- 
mer.  They  were  now  making  a  tour  in  the 
Highlands,  and  having  left  their  carriage  at  the 
inn,  had  walked  in  the  direction  of  Glenleven 
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not,  however,  intending  to  intrude  on  the  in- 
mates, as  they  had  heard  a  Tagoe  and  myste- 
rious account  of  the  late  events  in  the  fiunily. 
Many,  and  strange  also,  had  been  the  rumours 
afloat  at  Delmer  with  regard  to  Theresa.  The 
truth  was  not  exactly  known  by  any  one,  but  it 
vras  generally  bdieved  that  Theresa  had  become 
deranged,  and  had,  in  consequence,  been  sent 
to  Glenleyen,  where,  fortunately  for  those  con- 
nected with  her,  she  had  died.  So  easy  is  it  to 
dispose  of  the  affiurs  and  misfortunes  of  others. 

Clare  gave  the  Howards  so  warm  an  invita- 
tion to  Glenleven,  that  they  all  walked  there 
together.  They  were  Willoughby's  friends,  and 
although  his  name  was  not  mentioned,  she  felt 
a  pleasure  in  their  company.  She  had,  besides, 
much  to  ask,  and  Mr.  Howard  much  to  tell, 
about  her  poor  fiiends  at  Delmer,  for  he  had 
been  established  for  some  months  as  their 
pastor,  and  seemed  already  much  interested  in 
his  flock. 

^^  Can  you,'*  said  Clare,  '^  tell  me  anything  of 

VOL.  III.  M 
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animal,  vegetable .  and  mineral,  so  weill  illus* 
trated  before/'  said  Mr.  Howard. 

"  I,"  said  Clare,  "  am  very  fond  of  com- 
bining my  firiends  with  the  material  worlds — 
I  often  amuse  myself  with  classifying  my  ac- 
quaintance in  this  way ;  from  the  oak,  to  the 
cabbage,  from  the  elephant  to  the  rat, — ^from 
the  towering  cliff,  to  the  lowly  pebble,  one  may 
find  resemblances/^ 

^^  And  which  do  you  consider  the  best  tna- 
thielj  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  ?^  said  Mr. 
Howard. 

^^  I  think,  I  prefer  a  mixture  of  the  vege- 
table and  die  mineral  in  character,  with  a 
proportion  of  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant,  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  dog ;  but  the  vegetable  and 
the  animal  are  a  bad  combination,  because 
there  they  are,  with  immoveable  roots,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  striking  a  spark, 
either  from  head,  or  heart*  I  hope  you  approve 
of  my  theory,  Mrs.  Howard  ?" 

^'  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Howard,  <'  and  I  think 

u2 
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I  have  just  disoovered  in  him^  pointing  to  her 
husband  a  good  deal  of  the  vegetable— obsti- 
nacy belongs  to  that,  does  it  not  ?^ 

^^  Tes/^  said  Clare,  *^  has  it  appeared  already  ? 
how  does  it  shew  itself?** 

^^By  resolving  to  return  to  Delmer  to* 
morrow  week;  to  be  ready  for  the  Sunday 
duty." 

**  Duty/'  said  Clare,  "  is  a  word,  my  theory 
does  not  take  in;-^I  fear  we  must  yield 
there." 

They  had  now  reached  the  house,  and  the 
new  guests  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
ever  courteous,  and  hospitable  lady  of  the 
mansion.  They  were  prevailed  on  to  take  up 
their  quarters  fo(  a  few  days  at  the  castle,  and 
Mr.  Howard's  society  proved  a  very  agreeable 
addition  to  the  party.  The  evening  of  thdr 
arrival,  became  a  rainy  one,  and  while  a  wood 
fire  attracted  most  of  the  family  around  it, 
Herbert  stood  apart,  in  one  o£  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  the  windows,  his  thoughts  far  away 
from  the  present.    He  seemed  to  Clare  more 
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sad  than  nsual,  and  she  thought  also  that  this 
impression  affected  her  cousin's  spirits ;  Clare 
went  towards  him,  and  putting  her  arm  gently 
within  his,  said : 

^  We  cannot  hare  our  walk  to-night,  I  fear 
Herbert/* 

'^  No, — and  even  had  it  been  fine,  I  fear  you 
cannot  wish  to  be  my  companion  again. — I 
must  have  given  you  so  much  pain  last  night/* 

^'  Tes,  I  should  always  like  to  be  your  com- 
panion, for  I  know,  that  the  pain  is  inflicted  in 
love,  not  anger.  I  have  been  thinking  over 
our  conversation  much  to-day ;  and  I  fear,  I 
may  have  been  irritable,  imreasonable,  last 
night, — pray  forgive  me,  and  set  it  down  to  the 
true  cause — ^my  own  impetuous  nature,  not  to 
any  want  of  confidence  in  your  kindness.'' 

He  kindly  kissed  her  forehead,  and  they 
both  joined  the  circle  roimd  the  fire,  where 
Herbert  soon  became  interested  in  hearing  of 
Mr.  Howard's  projected  improvements  in  the 
parish.  Clare  felt  better  satisfied  with  herself, 
and  slept  in  peace. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


"  Disguise — I  see  thou  airt  a  wickedneu.'* 

8HAK8PBARE. 


WiLLOuoHBT^meanwliile^  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  his  journey  to  Glenleven,  when  he  was 
to  claim  the  happiness  Clare's  generous  confi- 
dence had  promised  him^  felt  more  resolved 
than  ever  to  seek  another  interview  with  Lady 
Fermor,  and  if  he  found  it  still  impossible  to 
work  upon  her  better  feelings^  he  determined 
at  once  to  free  himself  from  the  fetters,  she  had 
imposed  on  the  vindication  of  his  honour. 
London  was  of  course  at  this  season,  quite 
deserted,  by  the  gay  and  the  noble ;  and  he 
only  intended  to  stay  one  night,  at  his  lodgings 
in  town^  and    then  to  proceed  to  Denham 
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Court,  where    he  understood   Lady    Fermor 
now  to  be. 

On  reaching  his  lodgings,  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  from  his  servant,  that  an  express  had 
been  there  in  search  of  him,  from  Lord  Ter- 
mor's residence,  and  the  foUowing  note,  written 
evidently  in  extreme  agitation,  and  distress, 
was  laid  upon  his  table  : 

'*  Willoughby — strange,  incredible,  as  it  may 
seem,  I  implore  you  to  come  to  me  without 
delay;— have  mercy  on  one,  who  was  deaf  to 
your  entreaties,  but  who  hates  herself,  for 
that — ^for  all."  "  Matilda  Fermor.'' 

Astonished,  and  perplexed,  at  the  tone  of 
this  note,  but  arguing  from  it,  something 
fiivourable  to  his  hopes,  Willoughby  hastened 
to  Denham  Court.  When  he  reached  the 
entrance,  a  silence,  and  a  gloom,  very  un- 
usual  within  its  walls,  appeared  to  rest  on  all ; 
the  servants  moved  gently,  and  with  an  ap* 
pearance  of  real  sorrow. 

^'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  WiUonghby. 
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^  Miss  Fermor,  Sir^-^-no  liopes  at  all,  of 
her,  and  my  Lord  and  Lady,  are  almost  out  of 
their  senses.  My  Lady  asks  erery  minute  if 
you  are  arrived.  Sir/' 

-Good  Godr  said  WiUoughby,  «ihat 
lovely  child  !'^ 

He  had  not  been  many  minutes  alone,  be- 
fore Lady  Fermor,  with  her  hair  hanging 
about  her  fisu^,  which  was  haggard,  firom  the 
absence  of  rouge  and  the  want  of  sleep,  quiddy 
entered  into  the  room,  and  giving  him  a  letter, 
screamed  rather  than  said : 

**  There  it  is,  Willoughby,— there  it  is,  all 
is  confessed,  read  it,  send  it, — ^publish  it  to  the 
world — but  save  my  child/' 

^  Would  to  Qod,  Lady  Fermor,  I  could  save 
your  child.  I  feel  for  you,  deeply,  truly,  I 
trust  there  is  yet  hope/' 

^^  No,  no,  no,"   she  said,  ^  this  is  my  pu- 
nishment,    your  words,  Willoughby,  are  ful- 
filled.   A  time  may  come,  you  said,  when  you 
'wiU   wish  this  had    not    been.— Come   and 
witness,  that  time  has  come  indeed/' 
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He  followed  her  along  a  gBUwy  whoe  »U 
that  could  mioister  to  the  senses,  in  the  way 
of  luxory,  elegance^  and  taste>  was  [wofiaely 
displayed,  and  formed  a  stroi^  contrast  to  the 
wretcbedoeu  of  Uidy  Fennv'B  appearanoe 
She  led  him  into  the  chamber  of  the  little  giilt 
wheie>  on  a  beautiful  Fianoh  canopied  bed>  lay 
extended  the  deatb>like  form,  of  this  little  idcd 
of  a  noble  house. 

"Hie  father's  heart-stiicken  grief,  was  very 
affecting  to  WiUoughby,  his  whole  fonn  be- 
spoke the  entire  absorption  of  every  faculty  in 
the  beautiful  little  image,  which  hovered 
between  life  and  death.  The  govemesa,  in 
deep  Mid  genuine  grirf,  si4>ported  the  child  in 
her  arms,  a  medical  man  sat  by  the  bed  nde, 
watching  every  change  in  the  countenance,  and 
occasionally  adminiiitering  a  little  wine,  as  the 
state  of  the  pulse  directed. 

Lady  Fermor  alone,  was  incapable  of  con- 
cealing her  emotion, — her  husband  waved  bia 
hand  as  if  wishing  her  to  leave  the  room. 
Willoughby  led  her  to  the  door.. 
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Do  not  despair/'  he  said  Idndly,  I  famve 
seen  many  reooreries,  even  more  manreHoos 
than  this." 

^  Hare  yoar"  she  said,  grasping  his  arm  with 
a  terrific  eagerness  of  manner.  **  Ton  were 
always  truth  itself.  They  won't  tell  me  any- 
thing, or  give  me  any  comforts — They  send  me 
out  of  the  room — ^Lord  Fermor  never  thinks  of 
my  feelings." 

**  Ton  must  endeavour  to  be  more  com- 
posed ; — ^he  fears  that  you  might  agitate  the 
child,  which  would  be  attended  wiA  the  worst 
consequences. — Oblige  me,  now,  by  going  to 
your  room,  and  taking  some  rest,— even  bodily 
rest  would  be  of  use.  I  promise  to  let  you 
know,  if  any  change  takes  place — ^if  the  least 
improvement  is  apparent." 

"  I  will  obey  you,"  she  said ;  *•  you  are  my 
only  friend !" 

He  saw  her  conducted  to  her  room  by  her 
maid,  and  then  hastily  glancing  his  eye  over  the 
letter  she  had  given  him,  he  added  a  few  lines 
to  Clare,  and  after  dispatching  it  to  the  nearest 
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post-offide,  he  went  back  to  tlie  chamber  of  the 
little  girl,  and  took  his  place  near  her  coiich, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  yarious  emotions ; 
his  own  relieved  and  happy  prospects  being 
clouded  and  subdued  by  the  picture  of  deep 
sorrow  now  before  him.  He  looked  on  the 
calm  and  marble  countenance  of  the  child,  and 
felt  scarcely  a  wish,  that  one  so  near  a  release, 
from  the  storms  of  this  troublesome  world, 
should  be  recalled  to  it  \  but  then  he  looked  at 
the  father,  and  he  earnestly  desired  to  retain  in 
life  the  being  who  had  supported  him  through 
the  disappointment  of  an  unhappy  union,  and 
given  hope  and  gladness,  to  his  heart.  There 
was  something  in  the  deep  sympathy  of  Wil- 
loughby^s  manner,  which  reached  Lord  Per- 
nor's heart.  They  had  never  met  before,  but 
now,  grasping  his  hand,  he  said — 

"  I  see  that  you  feel  for  me.   You  have  been 
kind  to  my  child — she  spoke  of  you ; — do  not 

leave  us." 

An  hour  passed  away.    The  stupor  seemed 
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to  oontmne,  and  the  ftoe  of  the  physickn  did 
not  give  much  comfcHt.  At  length,  after  fed* 
ing  the  pulse,  and  putting  his  hand  across  the 
forehead,  he  said— 

^^  I  should  say,  there  was  a  change  for  the 
better,  did  I  not  fear  to  excite  too  much  hope ; 
—I  trust  that  a  natural  sleep  is  succeeding  the 
stupor, — the  skin  is  less  parched." 

The  tears  rolled  down  Lord  Fermor's  cheeks, 
but  he  did  not  move,  or  give  any  other  demon- 
stration of  emotion. 

Another  hour  passed,  during  which  the  im- 
provement in  the  looks,  became  apparent  to  all 
the  anxious  group;  and  the  physician  was 
decided  in  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  case. 

"  Lord  Fermor,"  said  Willoughby,  «  I  thuik 
her  mother  should  know  of  this  change.  I 
promised  that  she  should  be  informed,  if  any 
took  place.    Should  you  not  tell  her  ?" 

'*  Yes,*'  he  said,  as  he  rose  with  the  agitation 
of  joy  on  his  features,  ^^  she  is  her  mother ;— >I 
wiU  do  it.'* 
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He  left  the  room,  and  vas  aome  tune  ibwnt. 
In  the  tumult  of  her  feelings,  Lady  Fermor 
had  thrown  herself  at  his  feet,  and  confessed, 
with  Iter  own  lips,  the  secret  which  it  had  been 
tlie  ottjeot  of  her  previoiis  life  to  conceal.  The 
letter  which  WiUooghby  had  dispatched  to 
Glenleven  will  best  reveal  it  to  the  reader. 

LADT    FERUOR   TO   MISS    LORAINB. 

"  Good  God  1  to  what  am  I  reduced,  even 
by  the  death-bed  <^  my  child,  to  reveal  my  dis- 
grace. What  impds  me  to  the  act  ?  An  irre- 
sistible desire  to  give  up  every  thing,  even  re- 
putation itself,  at  this  dreadful  moment;  to 
deprecate,  if  it  be  possible,  divine  vengeance^ 
by  doing  all  I  can  for  those  I  have  so  deejdy 
injured. 

"  My  beautiful,  my  sinless  diild,  is  in  (he 
calm  lethargy  of  hopeless  disease.  The  only 
creature  on  earth,  who  could  love  me,  will  to- 
morrow be  no  more  I      I  aak  your  pity-^br 
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Willoughby  is  guildess. — I  have  notihing  to  tell, 
but  that  he  is  firee  from  every  stain  npon  his, 
honour. 

^'  Tou  know  that  we  are  related ;  but,  from 
my  foreign  education,  we  had  never  met,  until 
his  return  from  Italy,  before  he  came  of  age. 
He  came  to  Paris.  I  was  then  residing  there. 
There  I  had  been  educated,  or  rather,  there  I 
had  hved.  I  was  three  years  older  than  Wil- 
loughby in  actual  age,  and  many  more  in  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  I  was  a  dependent,— had 
early  been  deprived  of  my  parents, — ^had  been 
flattered  for  my  beauty,  and  was  obliged  to 
flatter,  in  return,  for  my  bread.  The  old  Lord 
and  Lady  with  whom  I  lived  were  people  ^  nii 
pour  la  digestion^'  and  nothing  else. 

"  Willoughby  pitied  me, — beheved  me  to  be 
what  I  was  not — and  loved  me.  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  he  was  then.  You  know  him 
now, — ^you  are  now  blessed  in  the  possession 
of  that  treasure,  I  so  madly  cast  away — ^his 
noble,  his  tender  heart.    He  loved  me  with  the 
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ardour  of  his  natnre  end  his  age,  and  I  loved 
him, — oh !  how  w«ll  1  Yet  I  always  felt  that 
he  was  deceived  in  me— that  I  was  not  what 
he  thooght  me. 

"  I  was  tborooghly  accomplished  in  the  arts 
of  attraction.  I  knew  the  weaknesses  of  men, 
— I  could  adapt  myself  to  all  natures,  without 
showing  that  I  did  so,  even  to  those  I  did  not 
care  for ;  and  to  his,  more  than  all ;  for  I  saw 
my  power,  and  my  vanity,  as  well  as  my  love, 
were  gratified. 

"  On  his  return  home,  he  urged  his  parents 
to  invite  me  to  Dynvor,  and  I  became  an  inmate 
of  his  fiunily.  His  parents  became  fond  of  me, 
and  did  not  oppose  our  union.  The  time  for 
this  was  fixed,  when  that  terrible  event  hap- 
pened, which  cast  so  dark  a  gloom  over  Wil- 
loughby's  existence.  A  mis-statement  of  mine, 
was  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  that  mis- 
fortune.    But  I  must  pause. 

"  Again  do  I  return  to  my  task.  It  was  just 
now  interrupted,  by  the  agonizing  grief  of  my 
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hulMnd,  who  is  stzetdied  by  the  nde  of  our 
child.  That  husband,  whose  life  I  hare  em- 
bittered,— bat  I  must  proceed.  Yet,  how  can 
I  ten  of  such  cruelty,  such  heartless,  such  cold- 
blooded in&toation.  On,  on,  urges  my  con- 
science :  and  for  once,  let  me  not  silence  that 
▼oice. 

^  I  have  said  that  I  lored  Willoughby.  It 
is  true ;  but  I  could  not  bear  with  the  days — 
the  months  of  dejection  which  followed  this 
event.  The  whole  tenour  of  my  life  had  led 
me  to  consider  amusement  the  only  use  of  life, 
and  admiration  its  only  enjoyment.  I  saw  that 
I  had  lost  all  power  to  rouse,  to  excite,  to  make 
him  forget  his  affliction,  and  I  became  weary  of 
the  bondage.  It  was  some  time  before  his 
generous  nature  suspected  the  truth ;  but  when 
he  did,  he  proposed  to  release  me  from  my 
engagement.  He  even  urged  me  to  do  so.  He 
told  me  that  he  considered  himself  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  his  kind,  and  that  he  should  think  it 
cruel  to  condemn  me  to  a  life  of  gloom  and 
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i  sedosion.    With  double  treachery,  I  replied, 

g  that  for  him  I  could  bear  all.     He  was  grateful 

0  —and  thought  me  all  that  I  ought  to  have  been. 
i  Yet,  he  still  continued  plunged  in  the  deepest 

1  sorrow.     I  was  piqued— -I  was  angry. 

0  '^  At  this  very  time,  imable  to  exist  without 
the  excitement  of  vanity,  I  had  become  en-> 

f  tangled  in  a  flirtation  with  a  man  of  noted 

i  gallantry  and  fashion  •—  a   man  whom  Wil* 

,i  loughby  had  often  requested  me    to    avoid. 

f.  From  the  house  of  a  friend  of  the  Willoughby 

|i  family,  of  the  name  of  Wilmer,  where  I  had 

;  gone  to  pay  a  visit,  he  persuaded  me  to  elope. 

^  We  had  not  been  many  hours  on  our  way  to 

f  Scotland,  when  we  were  pursued  and  overtaken 

H  by  Willoughby,  and  Mr.  Wilmer. 

1  ^'  The  horror  of  my  situation  had,  by  this 
I  time,  rushed  upon  me,  and  I  threw  myself  at 
I  the  feet  of  him  I  had  wronged,  and  intreated 

him  to  save  me.  His  manner,  his  look,  I  ncfver 
can  forget;  it  was  that  of  the  dead,  rather  than 
the  living,  for  his  previous  sufferings  had  en- 
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tirely  changed  his  appearance.    He  was  cahn 
and  resolute. 

^^  ^  I  wish/  he  said^  ^  to  save  70U  £rom  that 
man ;  but  our  connexion  ends  now,  and  for  ever. 
Where  do  you  wish  to  go  ?' 

'^  I  tried  the  effect  of  tears,  entreaties,  hy- 
sterics and  reproaches,  but  aU  in  vain;  and 
finding  there  was  no  alternative,  I  proposed  to 
return  to  France,  aflber  extorting  from  Wil« 
loughby  and  his  friend,  a  solenm  promise  never 
to  reveal  my  disgrace  to  any  human  being.  It  was 
known  only  to  them,  and  to  the  wretch  whose 
victim  I  had  nearly  become,  but  who  was  then 
ordered  with  his  regiment  to  India. 

"  Henry  WiUoughby's  father  never  knew  the 
real  cause  of  our  separation.  He  blamed  his 
son,  and  left  me  a  large  annuity.  I  basely 
continue,  to  this  hour,  to  receive  it.  I  returned 
to  those  people  who  thought  me  of  value,  be- 
cause I  looked  well  at  their  soiries.  I  could 
still  dissemble;  but  need  I  say  that  I  was 
wretched  ?     I  knew  that  honour  did  exist  in 
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one  human  being,  at  leasts  and  its  value  in- 
creased when  it  was  no  longer  in  my  power. 
But,  at  length,  conscience,  and  with  conscience 
Willoughby,  began  less  to  haunt  me,  and  I  was 
less  wretched. 

'^  Two  years  passed  away.  I  was  admired, 
sought ;  and  I  had  then  proposals  of  marriage 
from  Lord  Fermor, — a  man  too  respectable  for 
me.  I  had  the  wickedness  to  marry  him ;  but 
what  have  I  not  endured  since,  flattered  and 
applauded  by  the  world  ?  I  have  yet  borne 
about  a  loathed  life ;  I  have  made  my  husband 
wretched  and  now 

^^  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  think  of  me.  Of 
what  consequence  can  I  be  to  you,  except  as 
the  revealer  of  Willoughby *s  stainless  honour. 
Good  heavens !  that  I  should  have  resisted  his 
appeal !  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  pangs  I 
had  already  inflicted,  I  should  have  tortured 
his  noble  heart,  when  I  had  the  power  to  re- 
lieve it.  Tet  his  visit  did  awaken  my  con- 
science.   I  was  comparatively  tranquil  before  I 
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taw  him  again.  I  Qien  became  haunted  by  the 
idea  of  your  happine88.-»Bat  be  happy;  you 
botb  deserre  it ;— 4md  if,  in  the  midst  of  your 
joy,  the  thought  of  one  so  wretched,  so  despi- 
cable  as  I  am,  should  ever  cross  your  mind, 
remember  that  Willoughby  once  loved  me,  and 
do  not  utterly  abhor  me. 

^  Make  what  use  of  tins  you  please, — ^publish 
it  to  the  world — ^to  my  husband.  I  fed  as  i^ 
now,  it  would  be  almost  a  relief  to  me,  to  be 
excluded  from  my  kind.  My  child  is  goii^ 
where — ah  !  would  that  I  knew  where !  but 
assuredly,  where  her  mother  cannot  enter.  I 
have  sent  for  Willoughby;  his  name  was  the 
last  word  my  darling  spoke.  Was  not  that  the 
▼oice  of  heaven  itself!  I  know  that  he  will 
come ; — ^this  shall  be  given  into  his  hands  to 
transmit  to  you, — and  then  all  is  over. 

^'  Matilda  Fermoiu'' 

A  few  hurried  lines,  fix)m  Willoughby,  in- 
closed the  above  confession.    They  were  too 
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full  of  joy,  and  tenderness,  for  any  eye  but 
Clare's ;  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  lost  no  time 
in  making  the  communication  known,  to  her 
brother  and  cousin. 

The  cordial  and  affectionate  manner  in  which 
they  both  received  the  confirmation  of  h«r. 
fidth  in  WiUoughby's  honour,  being  well* 
founded,  made  ample  amends,  for  all  she  had 
suffered.  When  Herbert  said, — "  I  did  not 
think  I  was  capable  of  receiving  so  much 
pleasure  as  this  packet  has  given  me,'^  Clare 
felt  that  her  happiness  was  too  complete ;  but 
then  the  image  of  the  beautiful  child,  whose 
untimely  fate  seemed  to  have  been  so  singularly 
the  cause  of  her  present  comfort,  came  acrosa 
her  mind,  and  chastened  the  joy  which  sparkled 
in  her  countenance. 

'*  Oh !  life,  life !''  she  exclaimed,  as  she  went 
to  her  own  room,  to  pour  out  her  feelings  to 
Willoughby,  "  what  a  mystery  thou  art  !'* 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


" IwillDOtwUbtobc 

Cut  from  the  irorld  ;  Lord  cut  tbc  world  rrom  me." 


"  And  now,  my  Clare,"  said  Lady  Darcy, 
when  they  were  again  alone,  "  I  have  rejoiced 
for  you,  but  you  must  let  me  mourn  for 
myself.  Now,  we  must  indeed  port  very  soon." 
She  threw  her  arms  round  her,  and  the  tears 
ran  over  her  pale,  composed  coimtenance. 

Clare  felt  quite  unable  to  speak,  so  many 
varied  emotions  filled  her  heart. 

"  My  dear,  dear  friend,  guardian,  guide  !" 
was  all  she  could  say. 


^ 
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^^  You  see,  dear,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  I  am  not  as  selfish,  as  other  people," 
said  Lady  Darcy  resuming  her  usual  serenity 
of  manner.  ^^  But  you  have  been  mine  so  long, 
you  have  cast  over  my  otherwise  cheerless  way, 
so  much  of  sun-shine,  and  of  hope,  that  my 
foolish  heart  is  weak  enough^  selfish  enough,  to 
feel  sad,  in  resigning  you  to  one,  so  much 
more  fitted  to  make  you  happy/' 

^^  O,  not  more,  that  is  impossible ;— to  you  I 
owe  all  that  makes  me  capable  of  enjoying 
what  is  rational,  of  loving  what  is  true.— >But  do 
not  talk  of  it  as  a  separation.  Think  of  me 
as  being  away  on  a  visit,  ^d  always  expect  me 
home.  You  have  a  place  in  my  heart,  which 
never  can  be  filled  by  iany  one  else,  for  you 
were  my  first  love/' 

Lady   Darcy  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  No,'^  she  said,  ^^  it  is  a  great  change  to  you, 
to  me ;  but  do  not  suppose  that  I  have  any 

permanent  feeling  with  regard  to  it,  but  that 
of  thankfulness  that  I  am  likely  to  lose  you  so 


forjimrmmaiMgtil 

it  HMi  Mm  Ml  CBijr  Bi  yosir  Sk,  BH  il 
«f  one  cbe ;  bat  to  WiBoigjbbjr,  I  CH 

yoB  wini  ft  wtoiDg  <m  |if i  w<  1  csoaBKBCC 

Cine.  ''I  wiahy  I  eouldmake  yonbefieve 
tralfy  bow  sDoerdjr,  he  loffcs  and  hoooan  y 

^  Yon  hicv6  gnrcQ  hoD  an  czaggentod 
of  one,  dear  daiey  who  prrbapa  d 
to  the  hMffiaen  ci  jour  diildhoc 
qpeak  of  me  any  mattf  be  wiU  gel 

^Tbat,"^  said  (Sare,  amiling,  ^  is  your 
point.  I  wish  yoa  would  be  a  fittlcniore  of 
an  egotist  to  please  me.'^ 

^  Well^  I  am  gobig  to  please  yoa  forthwith ; 
for,  I  am  going  to  speak  now  of  my  aflSdra, 
and  to  be  as  worldly,  and  important  as  poa- 
sihle.  I  have  been  considering  what  wedding 
present  to  make  yon; — and,  as  I  know  you 
prefer  rodu  and  streamsi  to  diamonds    and 
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lace,  I  tliink  of  giving  you  a  piece  of  parchment 
called  a  deed,  making  over  this  said  Highland 
Castle  to  you,  and  your  heirs/' 

^^  Oh,  no,  no,  indeed, — I  cannot  bear  that, — 
it  is  distressing  to  me  to  think,  that  such  an  idea 
should  have  entered  your  too,  too  liberal  heart.*^ 

**  Let  me  go  on,"  said  Liady  Darcy,  **  with 
all  my  reasons,  for  you  know  I  am  not  a  lady  of 
impulses,  as  my  Clare  sometimes  is;  I  am 
very  prudent,  and  calculating ;  and  now  for  my 
reasons.  You  must  perceive  that  I  am  no 
longer  young,  or  strong,  and  that  the  less  of 
what  is  called  business,  that  I  have  to  do,  the 
better  for  me.  You  know,  also,  that  I  am 
decidedly  English,  and  Delmer-ish  in  my 
tastes. — ^You  know,  that  the  rental  of  this 
place  is  fiEtr  from  great,  and  that,  in  truth,  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  me  to  give  it  to  those 
who  would  enjoy  it  more,  and  manage  it  better. 
Then  lastly,  you  must  remember,  that  it  is 
an  ungracious  thing  to  refuse  a  wedding  gift. 
-*-Now,  you  may  speak/' 

VOL.    HI.  N 
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''What  can  I  say^  but  that,  like  all 
It  is  too  yaloable. — I  cannot  thank  you  as  I 
ought. — When  I  admired  thia  dear  place  ao 
much,  it  was  not,  I  assure  yon,  with  any  view, 
of  having  it  presented  to  me,  like  a  new  ring, 
or  a  bracelet " — ^Then,  after  a  panae,  Clare 
proceeded,— '^  How  is  it  that,  with  so  much 
aristocratic  blood  in  your  veins,  you  have 
escaped  so  entirely,  the  love  of  power  and  of 
possessions  V 

'^  I  don't  know,  but  it  was  a  happy  thing 
for  my  peace  of  mind,  that  I  was  bom  witluMit 
it.  I  might  otherwise  have  been  made  miserabfe 
by  Mr.  Arundd's  succession. 

'^  I  am  afraid,^'  sud  Clare,  ''  I  should  have 
felt  Uke  Mrs*  Bennet,  in  Pride  and  Prejudice, 
and  railed  against  the  iniquity  of  entails,  i 
could  not  have  resigned  Darcy  Castle  without 
a  pang." 

''  If  you  had  suffered  there,  so  many  vaal 
pangs  as  I  did,  I  think  you  oould,^'  said  Lady 
Darcy.    It  was  so  seldom,  that  she  all«ded  t^ 
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Iier  own  sufferings  in  any  way,  that  Clare 
ventured  not  to  ask  any  questions  ;  she^  however 
went  on— ^^  My  youth,  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
seemed  bright,  was  a  very  sad  one.  I  was 
shy,  and  reserved,  and  ill  calculated  to  gratify 
my  fadicr'.  great  ambition.  It  was  my  mis- 
fortune  to  see  my  beloved  mother  suffer  in 
silence.  My  iiiUiher,  I  could  not  respect,  yet 
he  wa9  one  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  world.^' 

'^  Alas  !  and  you  had  to  suffer  this,'^  said 
Clare ;  ^'  it  must  indeed  have  early  stripped  life 
of  all  its  illusions*" 

^^  It  did,  indeed,'  said  Lady  Darcy.  '^  It  is 
sometimes  curious  to  trace  how  distinctly 
particular  incidents  stand  out  in  the  memory 
more  than  others,  as  impressing  us  with  the 
contrast  between  outward  circumstances  and 
inward  peace.  I  remember  in  my  youth  on 
one  occasion,  that  a  visit  had  been  offered  by 
some  of  the  royal  family  to  my  father,  who  was 
a  great  fiivourite  at  court. 

^It  waa  oonsidered,  of  ooiurse^  a 

N  2 
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tinction,  and  prepared  far  as  such.    I  was  a 
delicate  girl  of  fifteen,  and  unfortimately  had  a 
serious  attack  of  illness  just  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  arrival  of   the  JRoyal  guesta. 
My  fether  said  the  honour  could  not  be  post- 
poned ; — my  poor  mother,  was  wretched — ^her 
heart  and  mind  were  in  my  sick  chamber,  while 
she  was  forced  to  enact  the  hostess,  to  Royal 
guests.   I  well  remember  her  manner  of  coming 
to  ray  bed-side,  when  her  guests  were  shut  up 
for  the  night.  I  still  see  the  way,  in  which  she 
threw  aside,  her  diamonds   and  feathers,  and 
folding  herself  in  her  dressing  gown,  took  her 
station  by  me  for  the  night,  and  soothed  my 
feverish  feelings  by  her  gentle  caresses.  When 
I  begged  her  to  go  to  rest, — she  said,  ^  this  is 
the  best  rest  for  me/  ** 

"  You  lost  her  early  ?" 

''  Yes,  when  I  was  sixteen.— She  was  spared 
much  sorrow  on  my  account;  and  her  life  was 
one  of  such  constant  disappointment,  such 
patient  duty,    without  any  apparent  reward. 
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that,  even  then,  I  felt  that  the  change  must  be 
a  blessed  one  for  her.  To  me,  it  wu  the  first 
great  sorrow — I  may  say  the  greatest  sorrow  of 
my  life ;  for  after  all,  dear  Clare,  the  heart  of  a 
mother  i*  the  chef-^emvrt  d'amour.- — Now, 
I  am  sure  yon  cannot  accuse  me  again  of  not 
speaking  of  myself." 

As  she  sud  this,  she  kissed  Clare's  forehead 
and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


"  I  pass  forth  into  light — I  find  myself 
BencKth  a  weeping  birch,  mo^t  beautiful, 
Of  forest  trees,  the  lady  of  the  woods, 
Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 
Thai  overhrows  the  cataract.'* 

COLERIDGE. 


WiLLOUGHDY  arrived,  and  Clare  and  he 
again  wandered  in  the  haunts  where  their 
affection,  had  first  grown. 

"  What  a  weight,*'  said  Clare  as  they  sat 
together  in  one  of  her  favourite  resting  places, 
"  what  an  oppressive  weight  is  taken  frona  my 
heart,  by  the  belief  that  the  child,  that  lovely 
child,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  peace,  is  still 
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spared  to  its  parents.     May  its  restored  life 
be  indeed  a  blessing  to  them  !" 

"  Yes/'  replied  Willoughby ;  "  I  trace  in 
her  recovery  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  that 
superintending  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
which  it  is  generally  only  safe  to  apply  to  one's 
own  case ;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  had 
she  died,  her  mother  would  have  become  des- 
perate and  hardened,  rather  than  softened  and 
penitent,  as  I  trust  she  now  is.  Fear,  with  a 
mixture  of  superstition  and  hope,  impelled 
her  to  do  what  is  right.  I  trust  that  gratitude 
may  lead  her  on  to  feel  what  is  holy." 

"  You  were  pleased  with  Lord  Fermor's 
conduct  and  feelings." 

"  Very  much  indeed ;  I  saw  him  in  very 
pecuUar  circumstances  ;  but  his  feelings  were 
natural  and  affectionate, — and  I  am  certain  it 
will  not  be  his  fault,  if  the  terms  on  which 
they  live  in  future,  are  not  improved.  He 
wishes  to  Uve  on  his  Irish  estates. — I  im- 
plored her  to  comply  with  this,  with  all  his 
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reasonable  wishes,  and  she  promised  to   do 
so/' 

This  led  to  a  discussion,  as  to  their  own 
mode  of  life  in  fbture,  which  we  may  spare  the 
reader ;  it  was  of  course  to  be  reth^  withoul 
dulness,  and  elegant  without  show*  Another 
turn  in  their  walk,  gave  them  a  more  extended 
view,  and  Clare  said : 

^^  I  always  look  at  that  winding  road  amoi^ 
the  mountains  now  seen,  now  lost,  with  pecu- 
liar interest — ^you  know  why  ?** 

**  Yes,  it  was  there  we  first  met/^ 

'Ht  is  amusing,''  she  continued,  ^  to  recall 
first  impres^ons  now. — When  you  and  Mr. 
Arundel  passed,  during  that  singular  scene  of 
health-drinking  after  church,  I  recollect  re- 
marking, that  he  looked  at  us,  and  that  you 
looked  at  the  people.     You  did  not  see  ie#." 

^^And  you  looked  at  both;   you  generally 

■ 

contrive  to  see  more  than  other  people  ?" 

^^  Yes,  I  saw  you  both,  andrl  wondered  tlvat 
you  should  be  together/' 
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"  Yon  thoi^ht  the  cut  of  oar  coats  ao  dif- 
■'rerenti  my  coats,   however,  are  made  in   the, 

proper  place." 
ri^    "I  am  glad   to  hear  it ; — no,  it  was   not 
s'thatf   bat  you   both  looked  so  exactly,  what 
i^on  both  are>" 

^  "PDorArundel!"said  WiUoughby;"it  was  a 
~^me  of  severe  trial  to  me,  when  he  told  me  of 
lia  attachment  to  you. — It  seemed  to  bind  me, 
''a  honour,  not  to  reveal  my  own  feelings,  and 
vt  was  not  without  some  shocking  fears  that 
>  he  might  be  successiul," 

■•  "And  you  were  really  so  unjust  to  me?— 
^When  will  yon  men  learn  to  know  the  minds 
'-  af  women  ?" 

r  <»  When  women  become  like  you.— You  must 
^ae  aware,  dearest  CUre,  that  yon  do  not  know . 
a,  young  lady  of  your  acquuntance,  who  would 
not  have  married  Arundel ;  who  would  not 
'l««ve  found  out,  that  it  was  her  duty  to  reform- 
bun- 

"  I  fear  you  are  right,"  she  replied. 
n3 
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^^  You  were  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and 
so  long  as  we  see,  and  know  this,  that  pro- 
vided we  have  wealth,  and  station,  we  may, 
without  character,  without  talents,  without 
one  single  quality  of  mind  or  heart,  command 
at  our  bidding  the  beautiful,  often  the  true,  and 
the  virtuous ;  how  are  we  to  divest  ourselves  of 
the  idea,  that  where  there  is  so  much  to  dazzle, 
and  to  attract,  as  in  Arunders  case,  the  pride 
of  life  may  not  conquer  the  power  of  con- 
science ?^' 

"  I  have  always  observed,"  said  Clare,  "  that 
we  get  all  the  blame  of  your  faults,  and  none 
of  the  credit  of  your  virtues.  Now,  if  you 
would  take  the  trouble  of  improving  us, 
instead  of  blaming  us  for  encouraging  your 
defects,  it  would  be  a  much  worthier  way  of 
proceeding. — But  Milton  makes  Adam  turn 
fiercely  upon  his  Eve,  and  you  have  all  done 
it,  not  only  since  Milton,  but  since  Adam." 

"  Is  it  not  rather  complimentary  to  suppose, 
that  you  alone  have  the  power  of  improving  us, 
as  you  have  of  subduing  us  ?'*— 


i 
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^^  Yes,  but  it  is  not  true ;  I  should  be  sorry  if 
Fcre ;  we  are  only  episodes  in  your  lives,  as  a 
tain  great  lady  has  truly  said.  You  make 
3  history  of  ours." — 

"  But  who,"  replied  Willoughby,"  has  not  felt 
reading  an  epic,  that  the  episode  gives  all  the 
erest,  all  the  life  to  the  poem — 1  speak  not 
w  only  of  the  tie  which  connects  us,  but  of 
3  great  influence  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
m,  by  the  love  of  a  mother,  a  sister,  a  Lady 
urc)',  in  short.  It  is  deep  and  indelible, 
d  often  remains  the  one  genuine  feeUni^, 
len  ambition,  or  satiety,  or  worldliness, 
ly  have  tainted  every  other.  In  my 
;ercourse  too,  with  men  among  the  ruder 
isses,  I  have  seldom  failed  to  produce  an 
pression,  where  I  found  the  mother  had  been 
id  and  loving.  I  have  sometimes  succeeded 
drawing  '  Iron  tears  down  Pluto^s  cheek,' 
an  appeal  about  the  mother,  when  the  poor 
fe  and  children  seemed  quite  forgotten." 
"  I  like  to  hear  of  the  good  we  do,  rather 
in  of  the  bad,"  said  Clare.    'M  believe  I  am 
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more  alive  to  the  folly  of  my  own  sex,  thun  to 
its  wickedness,  unless  indeed  they  are  both  the 
same  thing ;  fw  I  sometimes  think  we  are  so 
fbddsh,  we  cannot  help  being  bad.  I  know  it 
is  a  favourite  theory  of  yours,  that  no  very  good 
])erson  is  ever  very  foolbh." 

**  No,  I  think  to  be  very  good  requires  so  much 
strength  of  character,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
heart  more  than  makes  up,  for  the  weakness  of 
the  head.*' 

^^  If  I  did  not  fear^  you  would  be  very  much 
shocked  with  me,  I  should  say  how  sad  it  is 
tliat  good  people  are  oflten  tiresome.'' 

"I  see,**  said  Willoughby, "you  are  determined 
to  be  bad  just  now,  and  to  think  me  good  and 
tiresome ;  but  I  deny  the  position  that  there  are 
more  tiresome  good  people,  than  tiresome  bad, 
to  be  met  with  in  society.'* 

"  I  did  not  say  more,  gentle  Sir;  I  only  regretted 
that  goodness  did  not  always  appear  as  it  really 
is,  the  most  delightful  of  all  good  things — ex- 
cept perhaps,  this  mountain  stream,  which  I 
love  so  very  mucb.'^  She  stopped  as  she  spoke 
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and  looked  at  the  sparkling  waters.  ^*  It  is  a 
very  pretty,  and  I  am  disposed  to  hold  it  to  be, 
a  true  doctrine,  that  living  streams  have  the 
power  of  dispossessing  the  evil  one ;  when  you 
find  me  very  troublesome^  you  must  send  nle 
to  ruminate  here,  and  I  shall  be  improved/^ 

They  now  felt  they  ought  to  go  in,  and  as 
the  rest  of  the  family  had  already  assembled 
round  the  dinner  table,  the  further  discussion 
of  goodness  was  necessarily  suspended,  and  the 
lovers  were  pardoned  for  their  transgression  in 
consideration  of  their  situation.  A  circumstance 
which,  although  they  did  not  in  words  so  much 
proclaim  it  as  the  illustrious  Mrs.  Major  Wad- 
del,  as  Miss  Isabella  Black,  yet  they  made  large 
demands  on  the  indulgence  of  their  friends,  by 
a  most  criminal  neglect  of  luncheon  and  dinner 
regulations. 

"  Clare,''  said  Herbert  to  her,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  with  something  of  his  former  liveli- 
ness of  manner,  ^^  I  beg  to  remind  you,  that  you 
are  the  grand-daughter  of  a  gentleman  who 
never  kept  dinner  waiting  for  a  moment.*^ 


'or 
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showing  Lady  Darcy  Lord  Seymour's  letter 
he  told  her  of  his  project. 

**  Delightful  as  such  a  plan  would  have  been 
to  me/'  she  replied,  '•  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  have  agreed  to  your  proposal,  even  had 
this  offer  of  the  Seymours,  not  made  it  almost 
impossible." — He  looked  surprised  and  she 
went  on — 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  live  at  Delmer.  That 
you  should  shrink  from  it,  at  present,  I  do  not, 
I  cannot  wonder  ;  but  you  have  overcome  so 
much,  you  have  shown  yourself  a  conqueror 
where  there  was  much  more  to  overcome,  that 
the  step  once  taken,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  re- 
warded, by  the  consciousness  of  doing  your 
duty.  Your  fortune  is  large,  your  influence  in 
your  neighbourhood  for  good  ought  to  be  large 
also. — I  do  not  now  feel  able  for  much  inter- 
course with  those  I  only  slightly  know.  I  hope 
you  understand  me — you  ought  to  exert  your 
influence,  in  the  way  and  manner  which  Provi- 
dence has  allotted.  You  must  always  form  my 
chief  link  to  lifC)  and  its  interests,  but  I  never 
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was  fitted  for  a  wide  spher 
leas  than  ever." 

"  I  belie\'e,"  he  replied, 
sad  how  much  I  shrink  fr 
weak  and  wrong,  but  true.' 

"  And  it  is  most  natural 
new  my  acquaintance  with 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  th 
"  but  there,  as  in  all,  there  i 
lection." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
feeling  with  regard  to  you, 
prases  it, 

"The  darU  of  anguish  fii 


By  acqulnceace  in  Ihe  wil 
For  timr>  uiil  for  eternilf .' 

"  WTien  I  am  with  you," 
that  they  are  not  fixed.  Yt 
out ;  but  in  thcworld  with 
meat  you  with  such  though 
|t  I  also  feel,  that  life  hs 
This,  I  hope,  is  th 
r  me  otter  such  mu 
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^  And  it  was  the  last  time.  They  both  read 
each  other's  thoughts ;  but  in  words,  the  subject 

^  was  not  again  approached,  for  they  both  be- 

^  longed  to  that  class,  to  whom  speaking  of  sor- 

^  rows  immediately  belonging  to  themselves  gives 

^.  no  relief. 

^  Lord  Seymour's  offer  was  accepted,  and 
Herbert  was  to  receive  them   at  Delmer  in 

■  November.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  Lady 
Darcy  had  given  to  Herbert  for  inducing  him 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Delmer,  she  had 
another,  which  however  she  thought  it  best  not 
-to  mention  at  present.  She  hoped  that  he 
would  soon  form  new  domestic  ties,  and  that 
there  might  be  less  chance  of  this  taking  place, 
if  he  became  domesticated  with  her,  than  if  he 
were  thrown  more  upon  himself.  She  had  a 
strong  impression,  also,  that  her  own  life  was  an 
uncertain  one ;  and  ever  thoughtful  for  others, 
she  considered  that  Herbert  might  feel  her  loss 
more,  after  being  accustomed  to  associate  her 
with  his  home^  than  if  they  continued  to  have 
separate  establishments. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 


**  111  thrires  the  hapless  family  that  shows 
A  cock  tUafs  silent,  and  a  hen  that  crows. 
I  know  not  which  live  most  unnatural  lives — 
Obeying  husbmnds,  or  commanding  wives.** 

QUARLES. 

As  it  is  possible,  barely  possible  that  some  of 
those  who  have  travelled  with  us  to  Appin, 
may  feel  a  little  curiosity  about  Mr.  Fergus  Mc 
Tavish,  and  the  termination  of  his  love  pas- 
sageSy  we  think  it  right  to  assure  such  bene- 
volent persons,  that  he  was  not  always  destined 
to  be  crossed  in  love ;  but  that,  although  deep- 
ly wounded  by  the  inconstancy  of  the  Irish 
widow,  he  did,  nevertheless,  at  that  refuge  for 
the  disconsolate— Cheltenham — meet  with  a 
congenial  piece  of  humanity  in  the  form  of 
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vroman,  who  after  three  meetings  on  the  Mont- 
pellier  promenade,  being  treated  to  three  ices, 
on  a  very  hot  day,  and  losing  her  way  three 
times  in  the  labyrinthine  groves  of  Pittville, 
with  the  Highland  chief  as  her  escort,  did,  on 
the  fourth  morning  of  their  acquaintance,  place 
herself,  and  her  ten  thousand  pounds,  at  his 
disposal. 

Who  she  was,  whence  she  came,  to  what 
noble  house  she  appended,  we  are  unfortunate- 
ly unable  to  declare.  Her  name  was  Ragg ; 
but  a  profound  mystery  enveloped  her  lineage, 
so  we  are  bound  to  believe  it  to  be  very  an- 
cient. She  had  been  in  the  interesting  situa- 
tion of  a  ward  of  chancery ;  but  there  was 
no  doubt  of  her  being  now  of  age,  and   she 

had  the  reputation  at  the boarding  house, 

where  of  course  the  best  society  is  always  to 
be  found,  of  being  remarkably  clever.  Tlie 
happy  pair  had  returned  in  time  for  the  grouse 
season ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  fa- 
mily at  Olenlcven  had  been  too  sadly  occupied 
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to  seek  a  renewal  of  the  acqnaintance,  and  it 
had  been  agreed,  between  Lady  Darcy  and 
Clare,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  call  on  the 
new  Mrs.  Mc  Tavisb. 

Clare  had  been  congratulating  herself  on  this 
decision,  when  on  returning  from  a  delightful 
walk  with  WiUoughby,  they  reached  the  house 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc  Tavish  were  descending 
from  their  dashing  Cheltenham  vehicle.  The 
first  glance  at  Mrs.  Mc  Tavish  revealed  much 
to  Clare ;  she  ceased  to  pity  her,  and  almost 
b^an  to  feel  compassion  for  her  old  enemy, 
Fergus.  The  lady  was  dressed  in  a  tartan  ha* 
bit,  made  very  tight  to  her  figure,  which  was 
short  and  dumpy ;  her  head  was  adorned  by  a 
yellow  satin  hat,  with  blue  feathers ;  her  face 
was  square,  somewhat  of  the  contour  of  the 
Eighth  Harry,  and  a  profusion  of  ringlets 
rested  on  cheeks,  on  which  lay  a  profusion  of 
rouge ;  her  eyes  need  not  be  described — they 
were  eyes, — and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in 
their  praise ;  pages  might  be  written  in  thor 
condemnation. 
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Clare  now  conducted  them  to  the  drawing- 
'  room,  where  Herbert  was  writing  at  one  table,, 
Lady  Darcy  working  at  another.  ^  Mrs.  Mc 
Tavish,  Lady  Darcy^  and  Mr.  Mc  Tavish,  Sir 
Herbert/  had  scarcely  been  uttered,  before  the 
'  lady  opened  out,  with  a  velocity  which  might 
have  been  a  relief,  had  the  voice  not  been  one 
of  peculiar  harshness  and  discord  : 

^^  I  can  assure  your  Ladyship,  Castle  Avish 
and  I,  have  had  many  a  tiff  on  the  subject  of 
calling  here.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that  it 
was  your  place  to  call  on  me ;  but  I  tell  him 
that  is  quite  an  old  fashioned  idea.  I  flatter 
myself  I  know  a  little  more  about  these  things 
than  he  does,  and  particularly  after  the  inti- 
mate footing  he  tells  me  you  were  upon  last 
year,  and  the  melancholy  event  which  I  under- 
stand has  just  occurred,  and  the  joyful  one 
which  is  just  about  to  occur,^'  looking  full  at 
Clare.  **  I  was  resolved  to  act  the  friendly  part, 
and  come  to  wait  upon  your  Ladyship  and 
Miss  Loraine  without  further  delay.^ 
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Lady  Darcy  moved,  C3are  coloured,  Wil- 
loughby  spoke  to  Fergus,  who  was  evidently 
in  the  dump  matrimonial,  and  the  lady  wenton: 

"  I  hope  your  Ladyship  will  come  to  Castle 
Avish  on  the  same  friendly  footing  you  did 
formerly.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  culti- 
vate all  the  chiefs  distinguished  friends.  I 
think  it  is  the '  duty  of  a  woman  to  adopt  her 
husband's  friendships ;  and  I  can  only  say,  I 
hope  all  my  chiefs  friends  may  be  like  your 
Ladyship/' 

^'  Are  you  pleased  with  this  country  ?"  said 
Lady  Darcy. 

"  Why  yes,  on  the  whole ;  but  there  are 
some  sad  deficiencies  which  in  time,  I  hope  to 
remedy.  One  thing  I  must  accomplish  befcMV 
winter :  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
pavement,  and  you  cannot  think  how  uncom- 
fortable I  find  it  to  walk  on  the  kind  of  stuff 
the  roads  and  walks  are  made  of  here.  It  is 
quite  ruinous  to  shoes.  Does  not  your  Lady- 
ship find  this  a  sad  annoyance  ?^ 
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^  I  cannot  say  I   do, "    said  Lady  Darcy, 
but  I  have  always  lived  in  the  country." 
"  Indeed  !**   said  Mrs.  Mc  Tavish,  with  a 

0 

compassionate  air.  *^  I  thought  you  had  been 

0 

a  great  deal  about  court.     My  dear  chieftain, 
'  you  have  misled  me.     I  camiot  get  him  to  be 
accurate  in  his  information.'^ 

Fergus  was  determined  not  to  hear.  He 
never  appeared  to  such  advantage.  Clare  be- 
gan to  feel  for  him  in  good  earnest.  She  asked 
for  his  mother  and  sisters ;  the  lady  replied  : 

^^  All,  you  know  the  girls;  Mrs.  Captain 
Twistlemere  is  really  a  pretty  creature,  and  the 
others  are  doing  very  well — very  well  indeed, 
at  Montpellier." 

^^  I  did  not  know  they  were  abroad,"  said 
Clare. 

^^  La,  no ;  but  you  don't  know  Cheltenham, 
I  perceive.  We  never  think  of  any  other 
Montpellier  but  that.  It  is  the  most  charmii^ 
place  in  the  whole  world.  What  would  I  give 
to  see  it  at  this  moment,  instead  of  these  dread- 
ful hills." 
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^  Tou  should  never  have  left  it  then/^  said 
Fergus,  unable  any  longer  to  restrain  his  ill- 
humour. 

^  Answer  that  yourself,  chief,"  said  the 
lady,  the  bitter  expression  of  her  feoe  being 
vainly  concealed  by  a  forced  laugh.  *'  Ah  these 
men  are  sad  creatures !  I  advise  you  to  beware 
of  them,  Miss  Loraine ;  be  warned  in  time.'' 

Lady  Darcy,  to  whom  such  an  exhibition  as 
this  of  human  character  was  inexpressibly 
painful,  had  ordered  luncheon,  to  which  all  the 
party  now  addressed  themselves ;  and,  almost 
beyond  her  hopes,  cold  partridge  and  madeirm 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  tempers  of  the 
newly  wedded  pair,  and  tliey  went  away  in 
better  humour  than  they  came.  When  the 
door  was  closed,  Clare  looked  at  Willoug^by. 
Lady  Darcy  sighed^  and  Herbert,  with  a  look 
of  suppressed  amusement,  betook  himsdf  to 
his  writing. 

^^  What  are  we  all  thinking  about?"  said 
Clare. 
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"  I,"  nid  Lady  Dnrcy.  "  im  thinkii^  how 
nd  it  ifl,  that  all  we  can  do  for  so  many  of  our 
feUow  creatures,  is  to  sigh  for  them." 

"  I,"  said  Willoughby,  "  am  congratalating 
myself,  on  not  being  Mr.  Mc  Tavish." 

"  I,"  said  Clare,  "  am  beginning  to  think  him 
an  agreeable,  and  a  much-to-be  compassionated 

"  And  I,"  said  Herbert,  "  who  have  never 
aeen  either  of  the  parUes  before,  am  hoping 
that  I  never  shall  see  them  again ;  they  seem 
to  me  quite  unfit  for  civilized  society ;  they 
«sn't  behave  themselves,  as  nurses  say  of 
nauf^hty  children." 

"  Would  it  not,"  sfud  Clare  to  Lady  Darcy, 
**  be  more  honest,  not  to  return  the  visit  of 
people  it  is  impossible  either  to  ^ve  pleasure 
to,  or  receive  pleasure  from." 

I^y  Darcy  smiled.  "It  would  certainly  be 
more  agreeable  not  to  do  so — and  perhaps  it 
wotild  be  more  sincere.  But  there  ia  another 
question  which  occurs  to  me  on  such  occaiiont : 

TOL.    III.  O 
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supposing  we  had  to  visit  persons  whose  man- 
ners were  less  unpleasant,  but  whose  morals, 
so  far  as  we  know  of  these  people,  were  worse, 
should  we  hesitate  so  much  ?" 

"  No,  perhaps  not,**  replied  Clare ;  ^  but  I 
do  think  that  much  of  character  is  sometimes 
disclosed  by  manner.  It  is  not  merely  want 
of  taste  or  refinement  that  one  discovers  in  such 
an  interview  as  has  just  passed.  It  is  real  un- 
amiability — the  qtudities  which  make  life  alto* 
gether  different  from  what  it  ought  to  be." 

**  Yes ;  but  if  those  who  have  more  com** 
mand  of  temper,  were  entirely  to  separate 
themselves  from  those  so  unfortunate  as  our 
visitors  seem  to  be,  would  not  the  evil  increase 
to  a  dreadful  d^ree  ?  I  believe  that  we  must 
take  society  as  we  find  it-*that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  so,  and  that,  like  everything  else  in  life,  a 
mixture  of  good,  and  evil,  may  be  found  in 
every  character.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  ?** 

''  Shocking  as  it  may  seem/'  replied  Wil- 
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loughby,  smiling.  <^  I  thiuk  you  are  right,  and 
Clare  wrong.  Without  being  able  to  know 
people  thoroughly,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  they  may  not 

a 

be  influenced  in  some  way  to  good,  by  accidental 
intercourse  with  others.  It  is  on  this  account 
I  think  it  unwise,  nay  almost  wrong  for  the 
religious  world  to  separate  itself  from  those 
they  assimae,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  not  to  be 
of  their  number.  They  seem  to  me  to  widen 
the  separation,  and  to  injure  themselves,  by 
what  is,  in  fact,  an  indulgence,  not  a  self-de- 
nial." 

*^  I  never  expected  to  hear  Clare  confess 
herself  an  exclusive,"  said  Herbert,  looking  up 
from  his  letter  ;  ^'  but  strange  things  do  come 
to  pass." 

^^  That  side  hit  is  not  fair,"  said  Clare,  play- 
fully ; "  but  I  suppose,"  she  continued,  address- 
ing Willoughby,  "  that  if  you  carry  your  prin- 
ciples in  to  practice,  you  ought  to  associate  rather 
more  with  the  bad,  and  the  disagreeable,  than 

o2 
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with  the  good ;  in  short,  make  society  a  pen- 
ance rather  than  a  pleasure." 

**  Perhaps,"  said  Willoughby,  "  that  would 
be  the  most  heroic  part  to  act ;  but  then  we 
must  have  some  compassion  on  our  own  minds 
— so  that  the  medium  ought  to  be  preserved, 
if  possible ;  and  we  should  endeavour  to  have 
a  sanctum  sanctorum  of  friendly  intercourse,  to 
bear  us  up  through  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
ordinary  life." 

'^  It  has  always  been  a  consolation  to  me," 
said  Lady  Darcy,  "  to  believe  that  all  persons 
have  some  point  of  good  about  them,  and  some 
who  are  fond  of  them ;  I  have  hardly  ever 
found  it  otherwise." 

"  That,^*  said  Clare,  smiling,  *'  is  the  hereti- 
cal doctrine  you  are  so  much  suspected  of 
holding,  by  some  excellent  friends  of  ours.  I 
wonder  if  any  man  was  ever  guilty  of  such  a 
heresy  ?** 

**  I  claim  to  be  so,"  said  Herbert,  "  but 
then  I  am  a  declared  disciple  of  her  scbooL 
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■.t  WUloughby's  would  be  a  more  impartial  testi- 
*  mony." 

fi      "  I  hope  I  am  also  of  that  belief,"  he  replied. 

r   "  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proved  by  experience, 

''    because   our  power  of    knowing   what  really 

'    passes  in  the  heart  is  so  limited ;  but  I  do  hope 

and  believe,  that  every  human  being  has  within 

him  some  ehord  which  may  be  touehed,  and 

which  does,  at  some  moment,  vibrate  to  the 

music  of  humanity." 

"  Well,''  said  Clare,  as  she  left  the  room 
"  I  suppose  we  should  call  at  Castle  Avish  to- 
morrow ?*' 
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ft  emnlbrtia  Ike  ftmftk  of  lore 
ft  tkfftf  eadmnbk  vUch  dae, 
tbe  beam  or  bccftk  the  hemrt.* 


Iir  the  midst  of  all  the  happiness  which  now 
seemed  so  profiiselj  scattered  over  the  present 
and  the  fntore  for  WiUonghbj,  he  was  often 
Tisited  by  thoughts  and  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  his  still  abiding  canse  for  regret,  which  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  conceal  from  the  eye 
of  one  so  acutely  alive  to  all  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows, as  Clare  naturally  was.  He  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  consider  his  own  existence 
as  a  blighted  one,  that  perhaps  the  very  full- 
ness of  joy  he  now   experienced,  made   his 
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thoughts  revert  more  strongly  to  that  melftn- 
dioly  dwellings  where  his  friend  Greyille  pass^ 
ed  his  still  youthful  days,  cut  off  by  his  hand 
from  all  those  blessings  which  he  was  about  to 
enjoy.  While  he  was  himself  an  isolated  and 
solitary  man,  he  did  not  so  strongly  feel  the 
contrast  in  their  situations ;  but  now  it  pressed 
upon  him  with  a  weight  whidi  sometimes  made 
him  feel,  that  he  could  renounce  Clare  herself 
to  restore  Greville  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  the 
rational  enjoyment  of  life. 

He  had  not  until  lately  given  up  hopes  of 
his  recovery ;  several  eminent  physicians  still 
thought  favourably  of  the  case ;  but  as  Wil- 
loughby  was  now  prevented  from  seeing  his 
friend,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  do  con 
standy  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  illness, 
he  supposed  the  case  to  be  worse  than  it  really 
was. 

Although  Clare  guessed  the  cause  of  his 
frequent  fits  of  abstraction  at  this  period,  it  was 
a  subject  they  coviA  scarcely  approach  in  words 
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—*nd  wiiile  she  loved  hii 
■cnsitiTeness  of  feeliog, 
bim  stiQ  more  anzioaa  to 
of  sadness  which  stUl  ca: 
brightest  hours.  She  wa 
the  quiet  intiniacy  of  doi 
eoce  might  grsdnally  lest 
of  this  feehng ;  and  thai 
she  could  more  largely  si 
The  day  before  that  fii 
now  amred.  It  was  to  1 
private  manner  possible, 
have  mentioned ;  and  i 
that  Lady  Darcy  and  He 
their  return  south  immei 
mony,  and  leave  the  wed 
of  their  newly  acquirei 
forenoon  of  this  day,  CI 
the  post  hag  had  arrived, 
own  room,  to  ask  if  a  1 
about  was  among  its  con 
surprised  on  entering  tlie 
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Willoughby  leaning  over  an  open  letter,  which 
<•'  was  laid  before  him  on  the  table,  with  an  ex- 
t  pression  of  deep  dejection  in  his  whole  appear- 
'•'  ance,  such  as  she  had  never  before  seen.  Lay- 
r  ing  her  hand  on  his  arm,  for  he  had  not  yet 
seen  her,  she  said  : 

^^  For  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened V^ 

He  started,  but  seemed  quite  unable  to 
speak.  He  put  the  letter  into  one  of  her  hands 
while  he  pressed  the  other  against  his  throb- 
bing brow.  The  letter  was  from  the  physician, 
who  had  watched  over  Greville's  case  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  was  as  follows : 

«  Dear  Sir, 
"  It  has  become  my  painful  duty  to  inform 
you,  that  a  decided  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Greville's  case,  since  my 
last  communication.  He  has  had  a  violent  ac- 
cess of  fever  and  delirium,  and  although  the 
measures  taken,  have  been  successful  in  subdu- 

o  3 
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mg  this  form  of  the  disorder,  the  symptoms  of 
bodily  weakness  are  alarming.  The  mental 
faculties,  at  present,  appear  to  be  quite  free 
from  delusions.  My  patient  has  more  than 
once  expressed  a  desire  to  see  you.  I  have 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  knowing  the  acuteness  of 
your  feelings  on  the  subject,  to  let  you  know 
this,  and  also  to  inform  you,  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  if  you  decide  upon  coming 
here.  Mrs.  Greville  is  well  and  composed,  and 
approves  of  this  communication." 

"  Oh,  there  is  much,  much  to  hope  still," 
said  Clare,  '^  but  not  a  moment  must  be  lost ; 
she  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  the  necessary 
directions  to  Willoughby's  servant.  "  There  is 
yet  time  to  reach  the  point  before  the  steam-boat 
passes. — O  Henry,  do  not  look  thus.'* 

*•'  It  is  too  late,— too  late,  and  to  leave  you 
thus— ^' 

*^Do  not  think  of  me. — ^Forget  me, — forget 
every  thing,  but  the  necessity  of « reaching 
Hanvor    with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch. 
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, .  The  horses  are  here.  I  will  explain  all  to  the  rest. 
Hope  all  things,  and  only  remember  me,  when 
you  are  unjust  to  yourself.' 


9> 


i 
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He  seemed  suddenly  roused  to  a  sense  of 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  pressing  her  to  his 
bosom,  without  uttering  a  word,  but  with  a 
look  which  quite  satisfied  her; — he  mounted 
the  horse,  which  was  very  fleet  and  strong, 
and  followed  by  his  servant,  disappeared  from 
her  sight.  She  heard  the  sounds  die  away  in 
the  distance,  before  she  drew  breath,  or  col- 
lected her  thoughts,  on  the  rapid  transitidn 
which  a  few  seconds  had  made,  in  the  events  of 
the  morrow. 

She  followed  him  with  her  hopes,  and  her 
prayers,  and  felt  thankful  that  she  had  been 
able  to  act  with  promptitude  and  decision. 
He  rested  not  day  or  night,  until  he  reached 
the  gate  of  Mrs.  Greville's  house.  As  he 
crossed  the  shrubbery,  which  separated  the 
old  house  from  the  village,  he  saw  lights  in  the 
apartment  occupied  by  Charles,  and  his  hopes 
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lenred.  He  gently  opened  the  door,  and  the 
first  person  he  met,  was  an  old  nurse,  who  had 
fonneily  lived  in  his  mother's  family,  but  who, 
at  his  desire,  had  for  several  years  attended  on 
Mr.  Greville.  She  seized  WiUoug^by's  hand, 
and  bursting  into  tears,  said:  ^^O  my  own  Mr. 
Harry — ^he  is  better,  indeed  he  is,  body  and 
mind.^^ 

Willoughby  afterwards  declared,  that  the  joy 
of  that  moment,  had  nearly  stopped  the  beat- 
ings of  his  heart,  altogether.  He  was  a  few 
moments  alone,  when  the  physician  joined  him, 
and  confirmed  the  accounts  of  the  nurse. 
He  said  that  extreme  weakness  was  now  all 
they  had  to  fear,  that  the  reason  seemed  quite 
restored  at  present;  and  the  fever  which  had 
alarmed  them  so  much,  subdued.  ^*  We  must," 
he  added,  '^  prepare  him  cautiously  for  an 
interview  with  you,  which,  I  hope,  may  soon 
take  place." 

'^  O  do  not  attempt  it,  too  soon, — ^weeks, 
months,  only  run  no  risk.'^ 
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"When  it  can  be  done  without  riskj — ^we 

,  think  it  may  lead  to  very  benefidal  results,  ae 

yon    are   aware  that  one    of  the   alienations 

of  late,   has  been,  that  you  had  fallen  by  hit 

hand." 

"  Good  God,  he  has  had  this  to  bear !" 

"  At  present,  his  mind  is  perfectly  tranquil. 
If  this  should  prove  a  crisis,  and  recovery  of 
reason  follow,  it  will  be  a  case  of  very  re- 
markable interest  and  peculiarity." 

Willoughby  felt  quite  unable  to  hear  this 
professional  way  of  treating  a  subject  so  near 
his  heart,  and  asked,  if  he  might  now  see  Mrs. 
Greville. 

"  Yes,  she  expects  to  see  you  in  her  own 
sitting  room." 

Willoughby  gently  entered  that  room,  where 
he  had  spent  so  many  sad,  and  yet  so  many 
toothing  hours.  He  found  his  honoured 
friend  in  her  accustomed  seat,— her  features 
although  plain  individually,  produced  on  those 
who   loved  her,  much  of  the  effect  of  beauty, 
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from  the  moral  dignity  which  spoke  in  her 
countenance.  Her  expression  was  serious, 
and  composed,  without  severity ;  her  grey  hair 
was  neatly  parted  on  a  forehead,  expressive 
of  strong  sense,  and  feeling,  and  the  simpli- 
city of  her  dress,  and  manners,  accorded  well 
with  the  Ufe  of  seclusion  which  she  had,  for 
many  years,  been  necessarily  obliged  to  lead. 
By  some,  she  was  accused  of  being  a  person 
of  little  feehng,  which  is  often  said  of  those^ 
who  conceal  their  own  sufferings,  and  feel 
for  those  of  others.  She  had  pitied  Willoughby 
so  much,  that  he  was  only  second,  in  her 
affections,  to  her  own  unfortunate  son.  As 
she  rose  to  receive  him,  her  countenance  shewed 
evident  marks  of  emotion;  at  length  she 
said: 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come,  Henry, 
situated  as  you  were, — most  kind." 

*^  O  do  not  use  such  expressions  to  me/'  he 
repHed. 

"  But  at  such  a  time, — I  have  been  thinking 
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that  if  you  had  not  come ;  I  could  have  for- 
ir  given  you," 

c       "But   she   never   could — never  would.     It 
'   was  she  who  roused  me,  to  exertion ;  for  the 

first  impression  of  Dr. 's  letter  quite  took 

from  me  all  power  of  action." 

"  She  was  right,"  said  Mrs  Greville.  "  It 
proves  to  me  that  she  knows  you  well ; — that 
she  loves  you  truly.  I  trust  she  will  he  re- 
warded. If  you  had  seen  his  face,  last  night, 
you  would  have  felt  as  I  did,  that  our  Charles 
was  restored  to  us.  I  wished  for  you  to  look 
at  it." 

"  Could  you  think  of  me  at  such  a  moment 
vdthout  pain — without  horror? — But  it  is 
impossible  for  words  to  convey  what  I  feel. — 
I  feel  only  that  I  must  be  alone — good-night." 
He  walked  rapidly  to  his  own  house,  which 
was  only  a  mile  from  Mrs.  Greville 's,  and  after 
pouring  out  to  Clare,  his  feeUngs  of  joy  and 
thankfulness,  he  enjoyed  the  first  repose  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  take  since  his  departure 
from  Glenleven. 
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it,  since  the  period  of  his  wound,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  violent  remedies  applied  to  abate  the 
attack  of  inflammation  on  the  bmn,  had  been 
the  crisis  of  his  restoration  to  the  use  of  the 
precious  gift  of  reason. 

No  words  may  conTey  an  adequate  idea,  of 
the  mother  who  had  patiently,  and  almost 
hopelessly,  watched  over  his  state,  for  ten 
years,  or  of  the  friend  whose  greatest  joys  had 
ever  been  clouded,  by  the  sense  of  this  mis- 
fortune. They  had  no  need  of  words,  to  tell 
each  other  what  they  felt ;— words  indeed,  do 
not  express,  at  such  times,  the  thoughts  which 
they  would  convey.  They  partake  too  much 
of  the  bodily  organs  through  which  they  pass, 
satisfy  those,to  whose  hearts  Ihmk;  and  it  is  only 
on  occasions,  where  passion  is  mingled  with 
tears,  that  words  are  satisfactory  organs  of 
thought. 

The  medical  attendants  considered  it  best, 
tliat  the  interview,  between  Greville  and  Wil- 
loughby,  should  be  delayed,  nniil  the  strength 


iriudi,  i<rwin  sad  ttodi 
fell  ihxt  &&  is  aoLtami 
■knc 

WiUoa^bb^r  felt  that 
eouU  iVTCal  on  bis  fedia 
(W  being  raisiuidentood,  i 

must  feci  of  bdng  his  &n 
slic  did  tLot  require  hii 
fursaking  tiis  daties,  an 
■till  performing  the  one, 

Three  weeks  had  thus 
Mrs.  (jrerille  had  dail] 
her  soil,  explaining  to  hiti 
and  relating  to  him,  wil 
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sufferings  of  Willoughby  on  his  accotint,  and 
his  constant  care,  and  watchfidness  for  her 
comfort,  and  consolation.  Along  with  all 
this  she  mingled  so  much  of  heavenly  truth 
and  soberness,  tracing  with  so  gentle  a  hand, 
the  lessons  to  be  learned,  from  such  a  calamity, 
as'  that  which  had  rested  on  their  dwelling, 
that  far  from  agitating  her  son  too  much,  the 
physicians  at  length  thought  it  safe,  for  the 
interview  between  the  friends  to  take  place ; 
and  the  evening  was  fixed  for  it. 

It  was  five  years  since  they  had  met,  for 
since  that  time,  the  malady  of  Greville  seemed 
to  be  aggravated  by  hearing  the  name  of  his 
firiend,  so  that  their  meeting  had  been  pro- 
hibited. With  a  step  of  resolute  calmness  Wil- 
loughby entered  the  room ;  Mrs.  Greville  held 
his  arm,  and  taking  him  up  to  her  son,  who 
was  reclining  in  an  easy  chair,  she  joined  their 
hands  together,  and  with  a  faltering  voice 
said,  ^^  My  two  sons  "—she  then  left  the  room. 

Willoughby  sat  down  by  his  side,  but  could 
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not  speak;  their  eyes  met,  and  all  seemed 
explained.  After  a  panse  of  some  minutes, 
Greville  said — 

^  Mj  dear  Willonghby,  I  see  you  hare  still 
too  much  feeling,  for  your  own  happiness.  I 
believe  that  you  hare  suffered  much  more  than 
I  have.  Come,  I  owe  you  much,  for  your 
kindness  to  my  mother; — she  has  told  me 
everything.  Ours  has  been  a  strange  history 
—God  grant  that  it  may  be  a  warning  to 
others.''  After  a  pause  he  added — ^  Before 
we  dismiss  the  subject  for  ever,  I  must  say  a 
few  words  more,  for  my  recollection  of  all 
that  passed  is  perfectly  distinct.  I  feel  that 
I  owe  you  an  apology  still — it  was  my  pride 
and  obstinacy  alone  which  prevented  me  from 
acknowledging  that  the  accusation  I  made  against 
you,  was  made  in  anger.  I  dared  to  raise  my 
hand  against  you,  to  justify  what  I  said,  in  the 
heat  of  passion.  I  was  more  merciftdly  dealt 
with,  than  I  deserved,  for  you  did  all  you  could 
to  prevent  it." 
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"  Oh  no,  not  all — I  ^vas  a  moral  coward — 
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ut  bitterly  most  bitterly,  have  I  repented  of 
ay  error. 

"  Well,  we  won't  speak  of  it  any  more ;  we 

rlr 

•re  friends  now,  and  I  hope  for  the  remainder 

"^  of  our  lives.  If  my  mind  is  spared  to  me,  I 
hope  still  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world,  and 

'    you  must  bring  me  up  to  all  that  is  passing.^' 

*      Willoughby    pressed   his  hand,  for  he  felt 

''  imable  to  speak. 

'  "  I  rejoice,"  continued  Greville,  "  to  hear  of 
your  happy  prospects;  but  how  cruel  it  was 
to  bring  you  away  on  the  eve  of  your  marriage. 
It  was  quite  like  you  to  come.  The  lady  too 
wished  it,  that  gives  me  a  high  opinion  of 
both  her  head,  and  heart — ^for  some  women 
would  have  been  jealous.  I  should  like  to 
see  her." 

^^  I  trust  that  you  may  know  each  other 
well,  and  love  each  other  too,  said  Willoughby. 
There  are  many  points,  in  which  you  resemble 
each  other." 
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"  Regard  for  you,  I  suspect  the  chief  one,^ 
said  Greyille,  with  so  much  of  his  former 
Idndness  of  manner,  that  it  gladdened  Wil- 
loughby's  heart,  and  Mrs.  Greville  at  this 
moment,  entering  the  room,  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  interview  had  passed  with  less  emotion 
than  she  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  She  thought 
it  best  however,  that  it  should  not  be  prolonged 
at  present,  and  she  advised  Willoughby  to  go, 
promising  him  a  longer  interview  the  following 
day,  if  the  night's  rest  proved  undisturbed. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  he  passed  almost 
entirely  with  Greville,  and  their  intercourse 
seemed  to  give  only  peace,  and  pleasure  to 
the  minds  of  both« 

Thus  a  week  or  two  passed  away,  during 
which  Charles  Greville's  improvement  in 
strength,  astonished  his  physicians,  and  lean- 
ing on  Willoughby's  arm,  he  was  able  to  enjoy 
some  walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  length 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Dynvor,  and  its 
master  felt,  as  they  crossed  the  threshold,  that 
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carccly  the  presence  of  his  betrothed   bride^ 
20uld  have  given  him  more  heartfelt  joy,  than 
he  felt  at  that  moment. 
"  I  am  glad,"  said  Greville,  ^^  to  see  the  old 

**    place  so  much  as  it  used  to  be — ^no  modem 

"'' improvements.    I  hope  Miss  Loraine  is  a  lover 

*.^  of  antiquities  like  me." 

'^      ^'Yes,  you   will  agree  admirably  in  your 

'^  tastes,  in  every  respect." 

^       "I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,Willoughby." 

^       «  Do  speak  it/' 

*'        "  That  you  set  oflF  to-mofrow,  and  bring 

^  back  this  fair  bride,  that  I  may  see  her  as 
soon  as  I  am  fit  to  be  seen;— do  go  to- 
morrow." 

"  To  oblige  you,"  said  Willoughby  smiling, "  I 
will."  As  they  crossed  the  hall  together,  the 
old  servant,  who  had  known  them  both  from 
childhood,  could  not  conceal  his  emotion ;  the 
tears  trickled  down  his  aged  face.  He  had 
often  sorrowed  in  secret  over  his  young  master's 
melancholy.    ^^  Martin,^'  said  Greville,  kindly 
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holding  out  his  hand,  ^  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
here  too,  the  same  as  erer.  I  promise  not  to 
teaze  you  so  much  as  I  once  did.  I  see  some 
change  here,  Henry ,^  he  continued,  as  they 
entered  the  Ubrary,  through  which  a  smaD  and 
el^ant  conservatory  was  seen.  '^  That  conser- 
vatory is  new !" 

**  Yes,"  said  WiDoughby,  *^  quite  new ;  it  is 
the  only  luxury  I  have  prepared  for  my 
bride." 

"  Oh,  then  she  is  fond  of  flowers — another 
point  of  resemblance  between  us.  I  think 
I  can  contribute  something  pretty  to  fill  up 
this  empty  stand.  Ah,  there  is  my  old  friend 
the  walnut  tree.  I  must  go  and  look  under 
it,  if  any  walnuts  are  to  be  found,  as  I  used 
to  do.'^ 

There  was  in  all  that  Greville  did,  and 
said,  so  much  of  his  former  manner,  that,  ex- 
cept when  Willoughby  looked  at  him,  and 
saw  in  his  countenance  the  ravages  of  pain, 
he  almost  felt  transported  back  to  the   days 
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of  their  boyish  intercourse;  and  he  could 
hardly  believe  for  a  moment,  that  all  this  was 
not  a  delightful  dream,  from  n-hich  he  must 
soon  awake. 

Botany  had  always  been  a  &vourite 
pursxiit  of  QreriUe's,  and  it  was  one,  which 
he  had  fortunately  been  able  to  pursue  during 
his  illness.  Willoughby  hoped,  that  it  might 
henceforth  be  turned  to  account,  as  it  was 
not  probable  that  one  utuated  as  Greville 
was,  could  ever  take  an  active  part  in  life. 
His  fortune  although  not  Ivtge,  was  sufBcient 
to  enable  him,  to  be  perfectly  independent  in 
circumstances,  and  to  pursue  without  any 
pecuniary  anxiety,  any  useful  object  of  scientific 
research. 
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For  an  tkat  tfce  eye  en 
For  tbeie't  dearer  dait 

Tbaatbeoreofrkh 
1  dMf  tW  iettera,  by 
Tbe  wiaderrr*t  heart 
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After  WiUonghbjr's  hurried  departme  from 
Oleiileren,  Clare  reodred  all  the  sujqxMt  which 
the  circumstanoes  admitted;  from  the  IdndneaSy 
and  sympathy  of  Lady  Darcy  and  her  brother. 
Feeling  that  her  distance  from  WiUoughhy, 
and  the  anxiety  about  letters,  most  increase 
the  trial,  they  thought  the  best  arrangement 
which  could  now  be  made,  was  to  return  to 
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Delmer;  and  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  there,  as  soon  as  Willoughby  could  be 
released  from  his  present  duties.  Clare  eagerly 
caught  at  this  proposal,  and  the  day  after  she 
received  Willoughby's  first  letter,  announcing 
his  arrival,  and  the  joyful  change  which  had 
taken  place,  was  that  fixed  for  their  departure. 
At  Clarets  earnest  request,  Miss  Stuart 
had  agreed  to  accompany  them.  Clare  saw 
the  comfort,  which  both  Lady  Darcy,  and 
Herbert  had  in  her  society,  and  they  thought 
that  a  change  to  a  better  climate,  during 
the  winter  months,  might  be  of  use  to  the 
still  delicate  health  of  that  kind  firiend,  who 
had  now  no  one  left  to  think  for  her  on  this 
point.  Aunt  Eelen,  although  loving  her  with 
all  the  love  she  had  to  give,  had  been  too 
much  accustomed  all  her  life  to  love  en  masse, 
to  be  very  quick  sighted,  as  to  the- requirements 
of  individuals ;  and  even  in  her  best  days  had 
no  power  of  imagination,  large  enough  to  com- 
prehend, that  a  better  climate  than  that  of 
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Appm,  coidd  be  fooad  wMdh  the  lour 
of  the  ^obe.  She  had  been  onee  in  Glugov, 
to  none  WS6am  Smdmr  throi^  m  fever, 
when  a  student  tfacve;  and  das  with  two  e»* 
cnrnons  to  Oban,  and  one  to  Tobamorf,  had 
been  die  extent  of  annt  Eelett*a  amtaya  of 
her  FaiherUmd. 

Tbejr  had,  hotrerery  been  enough  to 
home  with  the  usual  inqveasion  of 
on  both  a  fauqge  and  small  scale,  **  that  dwvs'a 
nojriace  like  Appin;^  and  die  had  a  secrtt 
oompasflion  for  all  who  Ihred  foidier  firoaaA|^ 
]mi  than  Inrenurj. 

The  arrangement  which  had  been  made  far 
Zebba,  faoHtatrd  Mtas  Stnarf  s  absence,  aa  the 
Italian  had  for  some  time  been  domestiosted  at 
the  cottsge.  She  occupied  a  raimi  windi  oom* 
manded  a  view  id  the  island  she  lored  ao  wdl^ 
andin  qnte  of  the  diflbrence  of  fidth,  habits, 
and  feelings,  on  almost  every  subject,  auiit 
Eelen  and  she  seemed  to  draw  to  each  other, 
in  a  dq^ree  quite  surprising  to  those  who  had 
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tpprehended  a  somewhat  different  result  from 

r  IP 

their  aSQOciation. 

,  i&Seibert  settled  on  Zebba  an  ample  provi*- 
■i  , 

«mi.;  end  thus  increased  likewise  the  comforts 

of  aunt  Eden's  establishment.      Zebba  was 
gi 

somediing  to  be  kind  to,  and  aunt  E^len  was 

something  to  wait  upon ;  so  that  the  mutual 

wants  of  both  were  supplied;  and  with    the 

adifition  of  a  rosy  girl  of  sixteen,  one  of  the 

naniater's  twelve  children,  who  was  invited  to 

.make  the  third,  during  Miss  Stuart's  absence, 

the  poftj  might  be  left  without  anxiety  or  a 

feeling  of  a  desertion  of  duty  on  the  part  of 

Mary  Stuart. 

On  the  day  before  their  departure,  Herbert, 

who  had  hitherto  refrained  from  visiting  the 

iaUmd  tomb,  rose  early,  and  walking  rapidly  to 

the  place  where  the  boats  were  moored,  got 

into  one  of  them,  and  rowed  himself  to  the 

spot  where  his  thoughts  wandered  so  often  in 

secret.    It  was  the  last  week  in  Septembep— a 

season  which,  more  than  any  otberi  calls  up» 
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by  its  softened  and  mellowed  influence,  the 
hidden  stores  of  memory. — Spring  is  too  fiiH 
of  promise, — smnmer  is  too  rich  in  the  present, 
—winter  is  too  cold — ^but  September  is  exactly 
the  time  when  the  mind  is  naturally  drawn  to 
wander  over  the  past. 

How  many  thoughts,  hopes,  and  memories 
did  every  hour  of  that  season  recall  to  Herbert ! 
On  this  day  of  the  preceding  year,  he  and 
Theresa  were  journeying  towards  Ei^Iand. 
Her  spirits  seemed  to  him  to  revive  as  they 
advanced ; — and  now,  he  was  going  to  look  on 
the  little  spot  of  earth  which  covered  what  was 
then  so  beautifid ! 

He  did  not  land  at  the  usual  place  below  the 
chesnuts,  but,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  observa* 
tion,  rowed  to  the  other  side  of  the  island ; 
and  leaving  his  boat  fastened  to  the  stump  of 
a  projecting  oak,  he  walked  slowly  to  the  grave 
of  Theresa.  It  was  a  grey  September  morning ; 
so  still  and  calm,  that  not  a  leaf  was  stirred,  and 
the  glassy  waters  of  the  Loch  reflected,  with 
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/ 

almost  perplexing  fidelity^  every  leaf^Mid  stem, 

«nd  mosa-grown  stone, 
nil 

Herbert  went  on^  gently  and  slowly;  the 

,  stillness  of  nature  made  him  unconsciously 
tread  with  more  than  usual  care ;  his  eyes  were 
on  the  ground,  and  he  had  advanced  close  to 
the  yew-tree,  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  before 
he  saw  Miss  Stuart  standing  there.  Her  face 
.  was  turned  away  from  him,  and  she  was  dis- 
engaging herself  from  some  branches  of  the 
wild  rose-bush  which  grew  so  near. 

At  this  moment  she  turned  and  saw  Herbert. 
She  felt  pained  and  confused  at  finding  herself, 
however  unintentionally,  an  intruder — a  sort  of 
spy^  and  a  witness  to  a  .visit,  which  her  own 
instinctive  feelings  of  delicacy  told  her  ought 
to  have  had  none.  The  colour  came  and  went 
.  over  her  face ;  and  muttering  the  words 
'^  sorry,''  and  something  about  the  earliness  of 
the  hour,  she  was  moving  away. 

**  Pray,  Miss  Stuart,'*  he  said,  *'  do  not  go. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  indeed  it  is,  to  find  you 
here.    It  tells  me  that  she  still  rests  m  your 
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land  memory ; — and  that  is  very  sweet  to  me/' 
As  he  said  this,  he  leant  against  a  tree,  and 
his  eyes  were  bent  on  the  grave. 

*^  Oh !  I  never,  never  can  forget  her,'*  sud 
Miss  Stuart,  with  deep  feeling. 

*^  No, — I  think  no  one  can,  whom  she  had 
ever  loved.  Her  feelings  of  gratitude  to  you 
were  boundless— they  were  the  last  she  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  you  gave  me.  I  have 
never  attempted  to  express  mine,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  convey  to  you  all  I  feel  on 
the  subject.  But  here, — ^beside  her  grave, — I 
thank  you, — I  bless  you  for  your  kindness.  It 
might  have  been  so  diflferent — her  latter  days 
might,  like  her  life,  have  been  so  desolate, — 
but  you  soothed  them.'' 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  and 
when  he  raised  his  eyes,  he  perceived  that  Miss 
Stuart  had  disappeared;  and  he  soon  after- 
wards saw  her,  on  her  way  to  the  shore,  borne 
swiftly  over  the  loch,  by  the  powerful  stroke  of 
Ronald  Roy's  oar. 

Herbert  felt  all  the  delicacy  of  her  conduct, 
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iiid  what  were  Miss    Stuart^s   feelings   on  her 

"«ray  towards  the  shore  ?    At  first,  they  were 

^those  of  unmixed  vexation ;  but  gradually  she 

'^felt  a  pleasure  steal  over  her  thoughts,  in  re- 

*'  membering  what  Herbert  had  said  to  her,  and 

'^  she  felt  that  best  reward  which  can  be  experi- 

'-  enced  by  minds  like  her's,  that  her  thoughts 

-    and  feelings  had  not  been  expended  in  vain ; 

•    that  they  were  appreciated  even  too  highly  by 

one,  whom^she  could   not  help  regarding  as 

raised  above  the  ordinary  standard  of   men, 

both  by  his  virtues,  and  his  sufferings.    Their 

meeting  on  this  spot,  endeared  to  both  by  solemn 

recollections,  was  never  alluded  to  by  either, 

in  conversation,  but  it  often  crossed  their  minds 

with  silent  satisfaction. 

Herbert  spent  some  time  on  the  island,  and 
left  it,  at  length,  with  a  regret  he  almost  felt 
imwiUing  to  acknowledge  to  himself.  Agaiti, 
and  again  did  he  return  to  take  a  last  look  of 
every  object  connected  with  the  narrow  home 
of  her  he  had  loved  too  well. 

p  8 
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Tbe  sun  had  now  come  fiordi,  and  a  soft 
sunny  base  rested  on  the  disfimoe,  while  the 
skj  was  beantifiiny  motdedy  the  dear  blue 
peeping  out  between  the  white  dieerful  kwldng 
douds. 

As  he  walked  iqp  the  approadi  to  Glenleven, 
the  birds  were  chirping  their  ^fcptember  matins; 
tbe  roUn  was  heard  abore  aH  the  rest,  and 
some  fiivourite  lines  of  Lady  Darcy's  crossed 
his  mind,  in  which  the  robin  takes  a  high 
place. 


« 


Sweet  ni€(Kiig€r  c^ciliii  dee^i 
Salntiiig  forrow  as  yoo  maj 
As  one  slOl  bent  to  make,  or  find  tbe  bettF* 
In  tbce,  and  in  this  quiet  mead, 
Tbe  lesson  of  sweet  peace  I  read, 
Ratber  in  all  to  be  resifrned  tban  blesL** 


At  this  moment,  he  met  his  cousin,  and 
offering  her  his  arm,  he  said — 

**  When  I  met  you,  the  song  of  the  robins 
made  me  think  of  your  fitvourite  lines-* 

*•  Ratber  in  all  to  be  resigned  tbaa  blest.*' 
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j^^  Now^  it  seems  to  me  that  to  be  resigned  is  to 
^  be  blest — Ablest  beyond  all  words  to  express." 
jij  ^^  It  is,  in  one  sense  ;-^ut  the  sentiment 
you  quote  means,  I  think,  that  it  is  better  to 
be  resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven  at  all  times, 
than  to  be  dependent  for  happiness  on  even 
the  best  things  of  earth." 

*^  And  like  the  robin  to  sing  over  the  decay 
of  what  we  love.  No !  it  is  very  sweet  in 
verse,  but  it  is  not  true.  At  least,  it  is  not 
applicable  to  the  human  heart.  The  robin 
sings  in  spring  and  autumn,  because  it  is  its 
instinct  so  to  do, — ^it  feels  neither  the  past  nor 
the  future.  We  who  know .  the  one,  and  ima* 
^ne  the  other,  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  thus. 
All  that  we  can  do,  is  to  sing  in  joy,  and  be 
silent  in  sorrow*" 

*^  Yes,"  said  Lady  Darcy,  **  I  bdieve,  as 
usual,we  must  go  to  the  psalms  for  truth  in  what 
concerns  the  feelings  of  the  human  being. — ^  I 
was  dumb ;  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because 
Thou  didst  it'  '* 


A 
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"  Twu  inch  ■  Bober  tense  of  joj 
Ai  utgeU  well  migbt  keep, 
A  Joy  clusliied  fajr  pMty, 
A  Joy  prepared  to  weep.** 


And  now  what  remidns  to  be  told,  except 
that  Willoughby  and  Clare  were  united  in  the 
parish  chorch  at  Delmer  ?  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Mr,  Howard,  and  the  "  happy 
pair"  were  drawn  through  the  village  street  by 
the  able-bodied  young  men,  among  the  cot- 
tagers, and  sent  on  th^  way  rejoicing,  by  the 
cordial  good  wishes  of  the  poor. 

It  is  a  somewhat  hard  case,  that  when  hap- 
piness is  supposed  to  begin>  a  story  must 
end,  and  that  having  presented  our  heroes  and 


ssc 


hovaMK,  'far  we  mtAm  ikat  w  ilwitJ  too 
w^A  m  dKM  ftr  tte  ctCbht  taMr)  darinc 
•  paiod  <ir  ^JMioD-^c  ahodd  be  faAiddn, 
b;  tbc  hwi  of  koBBi  inwpirtT,  to  cumiaue 
to  tnee  th«r  hbtBTT  tluuwi^  ■  period  aC  tran- 
yillili  Wc  faar,  borcm-,  tfaal  acBonfing  to 
tke  oriiiiMy  "**—■*—*—  <rf'  He,  Osre's  tmb 
«K  vet  to  oome,  a>  dK  conne  of  her  lore  h*s 
faidwrto  cone  too  •ntootUr  to  mtiflf  her  to 
tlie  Bune  4^*  bcroine.  She  msy  periap*  be 
one  of  thoM  pcnons,  vfao  ne  lUowcd  to  ^ 
tbroogh  life  "  pacing  on  proaprntr,"  ■>  Mr. 
Qiwrif  haih  it;  but  in  thatas^  wbe  will  n- 
«pdn  the  good  wishes  of  the  reader,  to  help 
her  oa  her  way  to  beans,  atill  more  dian  if 
she  bad  already  learned,  fixm  expcrienoe,  that 
lift  is  a  weary  pilgrimage. 

That  it  ou^t  to  be  a  progress,  not  only  in 
the  (dd,  bat  in  the  praaent  smse  of  the  word, 
we  hope  she  baa  already  fbond  oat ;  and  it  is 
aometimes  a  comfort  to  think  tbcre  are  people 
in  the  world,  who  oao  oae  prospoity,  witlioat 
abasing  it. 
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When  we  last  heard  of  Willooghby  and 
Clare,  they  were  made  supremely  happy>  by 
the  approaching  marriage  of  Charles  GcreriUe 
and  Mis8  Aylmer,  who  had  renewed  their  ao 
quaintance  at  DynTor,  and  found  out^  that 
they  were  exactly  suited  in  tastes,  and  h^ts 
to  make  each  other  happy  for  the  remainder 
of  their  hves. 

Willoughby's  life  was  one  of  active  useful- 
ness, both  pubhc  and  private.  His  powers 
expanded  with  his  happiness,  and  in  Clare's 
comprehensive  sympathies,  he  ever  found  an 
unfailing  fountain  of  refreshment,  to  invigorate 
his  resolves — to  steer  right  onward— unmoved 
by  the  "  clamour  of  evil  tongues,  and  evil 
men."  She  felt,  that  she  should  only  half 
fulfil  the  duties  of  a  wife,  if  she  entered  not 
as  entirely  into  all  his  higher  aims,  and  pur- 
suits, as  into  his  more  domestic  interests. 

In  the  midst  of  her  own  occupied  hfe  and 
heart,  she  continued  to  keep  up  the  most  con- 
stant intatwurse  with  her  former  home ;  and 
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htr  hmpfiaem,  in  bcr  first  bom  son,  wms  not 
eooqilete  until  be  bad  reuiied,  on  his  fannr, 
«ld»  from  one  ihe  k>  mndi  biml,  md  bo- 
nomcd,  M  her  adopted  modwr. 

Mr.  Amndd  mmied  the  sleeping  bentty  at 
last,  and  took  ber  to  Itsl^f  iHiere  peqde  may 
sleep  in  die  open  air  in&  imponitj. 

Mr.  Willis  continued  to  walk  and  sketchy 
and  drink  tern  to  his  dying  boor.  Dynvor 
Abbey  was  now  added  to  bis  hooaes  of  call, 
and  bis  lugfa  respect  for  Clare's  skctdiing  Tir' 
toes,  indoced  him  to  bequeath  to  her  one  of 
bis  best  portfolios. 

Mrs.  ^'inifred,  whose  fears  fat  ber  king  and 
ber  God,  were  somewhat  appeased  by  the  ac- 
cession  to  power,  in  the  winter  of  1835  of  the 
ilhutrioos  Doke  and  his  colleagues,  departed 
this  life  in  comparative  tranqmllityj  before 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  return  firom  Italy. 

Of  Herbert  and  Mist  Stoar^  we  must  say 
•  few  words,  and  then,  gentle  reader,  we  pro- 
mise to  say  &rewell,  for  ever  and  aye.     Mtaa 
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1/  Stuart,  whose  character  attached  Lady  Darcy 
I   to  her  every  day  more  strongly,  returned  to 
f    Appin  in  the  spring  after  Clare's    marriage, 
r    with  the  promise  of  spending  the    following 
winter  also  at  Delmer.    The  improvement  in 
her  looks  by  this  change  of  climate,  was  too 
apparent  to  all  her  friends  in  the  Highlands 
for  them  to  oppose  her  return;  and  the  ar* 
rangement  made  for  Zebba  and   aunt  Eelen, 
continued  to  give  mutual  satisfaction  and  com- 
fort. 

It  was  after  the  second  winter  had  passed 
away,  and  the  time  come  for  Miss  Stuart  to 
return  to  her  home,  that  she  began  to  feel  a 
shrinking  at  the  idea  of  going  to  Appin,  which 
she  had  never  before  experienced.  She  was 
shocked  and  angry  at  herself  for  what  she 
felt;  but  in  proportion  as  her  enjoyment  of 
Delmer  and  its  inmates  increased,  her  dread 
of  Appin  seemed  to  increase  also.  She  felt 
herself  valued  and  understood,  by  those  she 
most  honoured,   and    she   could  not  conceal 
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^^^^1 

1                             from   herself,   that  she 

^^^^^^^l> ' 

J                             one   could  appreciate   tl 

^^^Hii 

1                             making ;   but  she  had  so 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

*                             to  discipline  her  feeling 

^^^^^^^1 

resolved — that  although 

^^^^^^^1 

under  the  determination, 

^^^^^^^1 

place   herself  in  circum: 

^^^^^^^1 

conflict   of  feeling  was  t 

^^^^^^^1 1 

J                             remainder  of   her  life  t 

^^^■l 

1]                             Eelen." 

^^^^^^1 ' 

"  Is  it  possible,"    shi 

^^^^^^^1 

"  that  the  scenes  I  so  ra 

^^^^^^^1 

ofthoselhavesosinfUl 

^^^^^^1 

of  the  poor,  who  bless  m 

^^^^^^^1 

that  all  these  impression! 

^^^^^^1 

my  heart,  should  not  oi: 

^^^^^^^1 

I  feel  to  leave  my  comp 

^^^^^^^1 

I  am  become  too  fond  of 

^^^^^^1 

life  of  elegant  repose  I  i 

^^^^^^^1 

Darcy  is  not  of  the  worl 

^^^^^^^1 

of  the  world.    I  sometin 

^1 

seen  them — but  have  t 
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■Bviews,  sweetened  my  existence,  given  an  in- 
■  flfterest  to  my  life,  which  I  before  thought  im- 
f  B  possible  ?  Yes,  they  have  clone  all  this,  and 
Bf!  more.'' 

^  These  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind 
^  as  she  was  putting  on  her  walking  dress,  to 
,^  go  and  take  leave  of  her  aunt  Mrs.  Hervey. 
^    Herbert  had  offered  to  walk  there  with  her, 

and  Lady  Darcy's  carriage  was  to  go  for  her 
•  in  the  evening.     Herbert  offered  her  his  arm, 

and  they  walked  some  way  in  silence,  at  length 

he  said: 

**  I  virish  you  were  not  going — my  dear  cou- 

sin  will  miss  you  so  much,  and  if  it  is  of  any 

value  to  you  to  know  it,  I,  still  more.'* 

"  You  are  very  kind — I  never  can  forget  the 

kindness  I  have  experienced  from  you — from 

all  connected  with  you.*' 

"  No,"   said   Herbert,   "  if  you  speak  of 

kindness,  we  are  surely  the  debtors  still.     I 

owe  you  more  kindness  than  I  can  ever  repay 

—when  will  you  come  again  ?' 


'•> 
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Mf  inn,  mw  hami,  ht  a^K  m  7«an»  if  I 

— — T*««.-r 
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your  friendabip  is,  indeed,  the  great  happiness 
of  my  life,  but  every  thing  forbids  that  you 
should  think  of  me  as  more." 

"  What  forbids  it,  Mary  t" 

"  The  difference  in  our  condition — in  my 
connexions,  in  fortune  in  education." 

"  Ah,"  said  Herbert  smiling,  '*'  if  that  is 
all,  I  think  I  can  convince  you  that  is  a  High- 
land prejudice — a  little  of  the  Appin  mist 
which  can  soon  be  dispersed.  You  are  of 
the  only  caste,  I  value  at  all — ^tliat  of  true  re- 
finement, of  goodness,  of  humility.  You  are 
vorthy  of  a  less  shattered  heart  than  mine; 
bat,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  offered  witlt  a  full  con- 
viction, that  it  can  be  made  once  more  happy 
by  your  affection." 

Miss  Stuart's  arm  trembled  within  his,  she 
could  not  speak— but  it  was  a  silence,  which 
revealed  all  that  he  desired,  and  when  they 
separated  at  her  uncle's  gate,  she  was  too 
much  astonished,  too  much  confused,  to  do 
more  titan  return  the  affectionate  pressure  of 
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yey^  don't  you  think  so,  after  she  has  received 
so  much  kindness  from  Lady  Darcy,  to  be  so 
glad  to  go  away — ^but  then  she  is  going  back  to 
Appin,  and  I  would  have  felt  just  as  she  does 
if  you  had  not  come  in  the  way,  Mr.  Hervey." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Hervey  laughing, 
"  somebody  may  have  come  in  the  way  for 
her  too;  I  can't  tell,  but  Tm  sure  if  she  is 
happy  to  go.  Sir  Herbert  is  doubly  glad  she 
should,  for  I  met  him  near  the  gate  with  such 
a  cheery  look,  it  did  my  heart  good  to  see  him. 
I  do  like  to  see  people  look  happy — good  peo- 
ple especially — I  have  my  own  tiiouglits  on 
the  subject — but  time  will  shew." 

And  time  did  shew,  for  as  all  that  Miss 
Stuart  had  to  overcome,  was  the  delicate  dis- 
tress, of  bearing  the  dignity  of  being  the  lady  of 
Delmer  Hall,  it  may  be  supposed  that  this 
difficulty  was  soon  vanquished,  and  they  were 
united  the  following  autumn.  In  the  domestic 
happiness  of  Herbert  and  Mary,  Lady  Darcy 
found  a  new,  and  constant  source  of  comfort. 


^^^^^^L     ^M.''- 
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